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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the study was to compare the operation 
of the post-Korean conflict program of educational assistance 
currently being carried out by the Veterans Administration with 
similar programs and educational assistance that the Veterans 
Administration made available to veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict. The highlights of the study's findings deal with 2 

(1) the scope and quality of the educational and training programs; 

(2) the degree of veterans participation in the programs; (3) the 
adequacy of the program benefits to veterans, educational and 
training institutions, aotk f6rce, and American society; (4) the 
available information and outreach efforts to meet the various 
educational and training needs of eligible veterans; (5) the nature 
and degree of abuse in the programs and the effectiveness of the 
safeguards established; and (6) the execution and administration of 
the educational and training programs. Within this scope, some of the 
topics treated include: an overview of the three 61 Dills, 
comparability and adequacy of benefit levels, changing 
characteristics of veterans, disadvantaged and black veterans, public 
attitudes, participation rates, nondegree educational programs, 
informing and counseling the veteran, and administration of benefits^ 
A {|1*page bibliography, comparability tables, and a California study 
are appended. (Author/MW) 
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FOREWORD 

Tlio n port of the Educational Tostinjr Service, Princeton. was 
prcKnired by tlu» Veterans* Administration put*suant to Public I^w 
!>2-r>40, Section 4W. This report luis l)een made available to the Com- 
mittee, and is luAnir considered in connection with hearinjrs of the 
SuiK onimittee on Education and Traininjj on a variety of le*;islative 
proposals pertainiufr to the veterans' education and training nrojjram. 

The Veterans' Administration has transmitted certain preliminary 
comments and analyses of the ivport, and these are also mcluded in 
this publication of the Committee. 




WM. JKNNINGS BRYAN DORN 
Chairman 
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Speaker of the House 
of Representatives 
Waahington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Speaker: 

Section 41% of Public Law 92-640. the Vietnam Era Veterans' 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1972, directed the Administrator o£ 
Veterans Affairs, in consultation with the Administrator's Ad- 
visory Committee on veterans' vocational rehabilitation and education, 
to provide for "an Independent study of the operation of the post- 
Korean conflict program of educational assistance currently carried 
out under [title 38 U. S. C. ] in comparison with similar programs of 
educational assistance that were available to veterans of World War 
II and of the Korean conflict. *' It was further specified that the 
results of the study, '^together with such recommendations as are 
warranted to improve the present program^** were to be transmitted 
to the President and the Congress within six months after the date 
of enactment of P. 92^540. 

Several factors combined, however, to make an extension of that 
deadline (April 24, 1973) advisable. On April 9, 1973, the Chairmen 
of the Senate and House Committetrs on Veterans' Affairs %vere ad- 
vised of the reasons for the delay and that the results of a compre- 
hensive and objective study would be transmitted by mid-September 1973. 

Proposals for the study were requested from eleven potent*al con- 
tractors on May 4, 1973. and, upon the recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee, I approved an av/ard to Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey, on May 25, 1973, On August 20, 1973, tiie 
Project Director for Educational Testing Service (ETS) forwarded to 
the Veterans Administration the results of the study, entitled: 
Educational Assistance to Veteran.^: A Comparative Study of Three 
GI Bills. Thlft document was imn^odiatcly turned ovor to the* Advisory 
Committee for itn review and anal/sis. 

After announcement in the Federal Register, the Committee met 
with the Project Director and other representatives of ETS. on 
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' AugUit 30. 1973. In that .estion, it wat pointed out to ETS that the 

rMnTrK""" bore no apparent re aUon- 

•Wp to the purpo.e. of the .tudy a. outlined in the contract, and that 
he Repor contained cerUin inaccuracies . and in the opi'nfon of 
!n.!*uJ*i"l " Other error, of both omi.aion and commii.ion. By 

r. ^^'c!!!!; ' con.idered the docuxnent before it to 

"?ind « . i ^'^''^ *° '^^''^ the .ection on 

of the .tudy. and (2) ,o correct data error, throughout the report. 

Cu September 8, 1973. ETS returned the revi.ed report and met 
•gain with the Advisory Committee on that date. The Advisory 
Committee received the Final Report at that meeting and. under date 
of September 10 u wa. forwarded to me by the Chairman of the 
Committee'. Subconmiittee on the Independent Study. 

Whf/rthi^r ^' inten.ive review by the VA. 

rfhe d i 7u ^' I .m tran.mitting herewith the re.ult. 

Slrticm^ J I '"^^ Educational Te.ting 

Service and the ob.ervation. and recommendation, of my Advi.ory 
Commits.. {Letter of September 10. 1973). '"vi.ory 

.nd^if" " ^"''^^^^^"^ VA'. preliminary analy.i. of the Report, 
and our comment, and reaction, to it, major finding, and conclu.ion.. 

^t^^*!"" "quired -that the comparison of the programs applicable 
to the three eras be made from the fcUowing six points of view ad- 
giS^i£n; veteran participation; safeguards a»in,t .K..,.- 
-' riil . ' scope of program.: and information and out^ei^htff;; ^^ 
in the.e .ix area, of analy.i.. the highlight, of the . fady . finding, and 
conclusion, are a. foliowB: * 

ADMINISTRATION 

The Veteran. Admini.tration ha* admlni.tered the educational bene- 
fit program, effectively and re.pon.ibly over the three conflict period.. 

The Report al.o contain, the following related ob.ervation. — 

— VA ha. changed it. organisational .tructure to keep pace with 
operational experience and new legi.lative policie. and requirement.. 
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-« VA has eontinued to improve in terms of safeguyirding against 
abuses in the programs. 



VA has made (and is making) progressive moves toward improved 
aervice to veterans and reduced operational inefficiencies; however, 
it is too early to assess the effectiveness of certain current efforts. 

VA haa increased its working relationships with other concerned 
agencies and organisations and its participation on interagency com-* 
mittees; and« the degree of coordination between the VA and other 
Federal agencies is greater now than during the two previous conflict 
periods* On the other band« the Report expresses the following reser- 
vations in this regard: 

(a) » coordination between VA and other Federal agencies ''re* 
mains limited*^ and ''varies greatly from agency to agencyj*' although, 
^*when the VA has exercised initiative and leadership the results 
have bean good» 

(b) , '^coordination with the plethora of local level community 
iorviott i§ lift to th# diioretton of the regional or field offiOA. " 
(While the Report does not contain documentation on the pointy this 
latter reservation implies unevenness of coordination by VA field 
stations with non-VA agencies and organisations interested in veterans' 
educational programs)* 

Concerning three observations on administration, the Report does 
not explain their relationship to a study of comparability of the three 
program eras^ but the apparent implication is to the effect that the 
Vietnam Era veteran is better off in this regard than his World War 
II and Korean conflict co\inter parts. Certainly, there was no counter- 
part in the previous eras to the President's Veteratns Program (**Six- 
Point Program")* This massive effort launched in 1971 pursuant to an 
executive order by President Nixon in which the concerted attention 
of all concerned Federal agencies was focused on the problems of 
Vietnam returnees receives only indirect, and slight mention in the 
ETS Report. VA played a significant role in this successful endeavor 
to coordinate all programs of the Executive Branch that might in any 
way speed the full readjustment of Vietnam veterans. Moreover^ this 
is an ongoing effort and the VA has recently developed a comprehensive 
plan for intensifying the cooperative activities of all agencies and 
organisations^ private as well as public^ that are concerned with the 
provision of benefits and services (including information and outreach 
efforts) for veterans of the Vietnam Era. This will cover local, as well 
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*. SUte «nd rational organiaationi. and .pecific and uniform jniide- 
line. will be provided to VA fiold .tatif/ni: 

crlt1i'ir;J«f'tAf"u* «i the Report conuin. two 

critici.i«of VA'. handling of the educational a.,i8tance profiram. 
Ne^ith^r of the.« relate to comparabUity but they de.erve'^comment' 

The fir.t has to do with VA't t olicies as to assessment of pro- 
gram effectiveness, and the seccnd with VA's methods of measure- 
nrient of progress and attendant by veterans in trade and vocational 
raining schools, a. opposed t. those in institutions of higher learning 
(i. e. , a clock-hour standard ;,pplie8 to other than college level studies 
whereas a credit-hour standard is used for colle,e degree program.) 

incL^L' ^' considered that its mission 
included the collection and analysis of data other than that which i. 
necessary for administeri-.g the educational program and providing 

ment of the effectiveness or quality o^ ation and training has not 
been explicitly eemmltt..d to VA by tl ngfess. However the 
sensitivity of this is.u.. as drawn out the Report, deserves further 
consideration and discussion with the concerned Committee, of the 
Congress. 

VA's policy rega/ding the clock- hour standard for measuring 
progress and attenrfance in trade and vocational schools stems from 
1950 legislation, spplicable to World War U trainees, and it has 
remained essentif.lly unchanged throughout the Korean and Vietnam 
experience. Nevorthele.s. the Report expresses the view that the 
llV^iVHT' 'I unnecessarily discriminating, and "may 

in I97I. VA die recommend a liberalization of its policy (to apply 
in those instances of trade or technical courses given at ,n institution 
offering couric-^ leading to a standard college degree) but this pro- 
po.al was not endorsed by the Congres., VA will take another look 
.t this entire question from the viewpoint .tated in the Report, and " 
make such recommendations a. seem warranted. 

VETERAN X^ARTICIPATION 

The Report contain, much data on the percentage of usage (i. e 

"'"'Z'"^ °^ education benefit 

for the three conflict periods. On the basis of this data, the study 
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found that '*the participation rate of Vietnam Era veterans is approaching 
that of World War IL 

This same data also reveal« that the Vietnam Era participation rate 
already exceeds that of Korean conflict veterans^ (The VA^s own 
studies show that the Vietnam Era participation rate not only is 
**approaehin8^' that of World War II but will soon exceed it, perhaps 
as early as this fall's enrollment. Ultimately, it appears that the 
Vietnam Era participation rate will go well beyond that of World War 
It veterans )• 

The Report contends* however, that the respective participation 
rates (i. e» > the percentage of eligible veterans who upc their CI 
educational benefits) are not an adequate measure of the relative 
success of the programs ^ for the three eras, in providing readjustment 
assistance* 

While the VA believes that participation rates remain a ucoful 
indicator for this purpose (in fact, it is the only one available), the 
VA is aware that in soveral respects a direct comparison of p&rtici* 
pation rates cannot be made. As the Report points out, the educational 
and socio->economic structure of the nation has changed profoundly 
since 1945, This fact has had and continues to have an impact on the 
utilisation of the veterans educational assistance programs. More 
specifically* the Report discusi^es in detail several factors which 
make meaningful comparisons of participation rates for the three 
eras difficult or impossible. Principally, there have been significant 
changes (1) in the demographic characteristics of the members of the 
Armed Forces (and therefore of ti e veterans population); (2) in the 
patterns of release from active duty; and (3) in the eligibility require- 
ments for utilization of the benefit (i.e. , since June 1, 1966, the 
"veterans** educational program has been available to certain active 
duty servicemen^ and almost 12% of all Vietnam veterans trained 
under the current program took advantage of this change). The Re- 
port also takes note of several trends in educational practices that 
have had an impact on today's veteran (who> on the average^ was 
younger at time of discharge and had attained a higher educational 
level than his World War 11 counterpart). These trends include in^- 
creased popularity and acceptance of part-time, rather than full- 
time training; and the greater availability and utilization of community 
and Junior Colleges* 

In addition to the question of overall participation rates, the Report 
addrasses the matter of participation rates among black veterans and 
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educAtienally disadvantaged veterann, both black and white. 

Became of a .carcity of pertinent data, however, it i, not poatible 
- in these two areag to maka meaningful comparisons of partici^ 
paUon rates for either black or educationally di.advantaged veteran. . 
of the three conflict perioda. Thui, the Report's f.-^dings in thia 
regard are largely limited to issues relating to Vietnam Era vet.rans 
alone. These are: 

(1) , that "The rate of participation in educational benefits among ' 
black veterans is sub.Uatially below that of white veterans. . . and, 

(2) . that "Educationally disadvantaged Vietnam Era veterans, 
both white nnd black, . . . participate in educational programs at a much 
lower than average rate. " 

Both of these "findings" have been well-known to the VA and other* 
concerned with the veterans educational assistance programs, and 
VA for some long time has made considerable extra effort on both 
fronts. Concerning this, the Report makes clear that educationally 
diBadvantaged Vietnam Era veterans "are receiving more attention 
with regard to special education and training programs than have dis- 
advantaged veterans of the two previous conflicts. " 

The Report also points out that the educationally disadvantaged 
black is participating in training at a higher rate than white dis- 
advantaged veterans, but concludes: "It appears that current efforts 
need augmentations in order to further motivate the black veteran to 
enter training. " 

The VA is not in disagreement with this conclusion. It has 
alroaay prepared (i. e. , before receipt of the Report) an action plan 
to pursue even more positive approaches to seeking out and motlvaUng 
all minority veterans and educationally disadvantaged veterans who 
have not yet taken advantage of their education and training benefits. 

SAFEGUARDS AGAINST ABUSE 

The R-jport finds that today's veterans' educational assistance pro- 
gram is relatively free of abuse. It states that abuse* appear to 
have been more serious and more widespread in the World War U 
period than in either the Korean conflict or the Vietnam Era periods, 
and that the VA's administration of educational benefits continue* to 
improve in term* of »af«guarding against abuse. 
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In support of this, the Ueport briefly trace* the legislative And 
administrative histor^r of thu three GI bilU^ including steps taken 
to deal with major abuses. In this connection, it notes that the 
Korean CI Bill (P. L. 82^^50} was of major significance and that its 
basic provisions were retained in the 1966 Vietnam Era CI Bill 
{P*L. 89-358). Compared to the orii5in£.l CI Bill, the principal 
ealeguarde against abuse are stated in the Report as follows: 

. . Under the Korean BilU the enrolling veteran had to demonstrate 
a definite educational or vocational objective^ he could not enroll 
ina^ocational or recreational courses^ and he wa« entitled to only 
one change of course before VA authorisation was required* 

**Ab an attempted safeguard against overcharges and abuses by 
profit schools, P. L. 82-550 provided that the educational assistance 
allowance would be paid directly to the veteran as a partial stipend, 
with no direct tuition payment to be made to the school by the VA. 

Against this background, the Report stresses ''The singular lack 
of iignlficftQt publicity with reipect to wi(ioiprGftd abugoi in the vdrloui 
educational and training programs today --in contrast to those of 
WWII;** and concludes that "The probability of such abuses occurring 
at the present time would appear to be minimized due to the wide- 
spread experience and interaction of the federal government and the 
educational community in a wide variety of financial programs and 
the absence a large volume of veterans entering educational insti- 
tutions simultaneously. " 

As to specific abuses in today** program, the Report focuses on 
the area of correspondence courses. Again^ it traces the history of 
VA*s and Congress* efforts to develop and apply safeguards relative 
to veterans training by correspondence. This covers the VA«> initiated 
changes incorporated in P. L. 93-b4D, and the Report refers to these 
as "significant safeguards for the correspondence training area. 
It also covers the administrative steps VA has taken to inform and 
caution veterans on certain aspects of correspondence courses. 

Concerning this area, the Report contains one finding; *\ . , 
progress has been made toward reducing abuses in training by 
correspondence* * . « At the same time^ it concludes that "some 
problems remain which warrant careful scrutiny and safeguards, " 

This conclusion appears to relate to a concern over low com- 
pletion rates and problems ("though less flagrant than in previous 
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yeari") involving tla- advi-rti«»nB and .^k-i practice, of some 
correspondence schools. 

The VA agrees with the finding and with the conclusion (oven 

l^H^i-V^Mi*"".**'^**" 8** ^''^^"'^ J-'gi'l^tive mis.ion), 

and VA will continue - within the limits of it. authority - to examine 
closely the entire area of training by correspondence under the Ol 

ADEQUACY OF BENErtT LEVEl^ 

In seeking the answer to the question, "How does the level 
benent. p^^d to Vietnam veterans con.pare with those benefit, paid 
to World War n veterans? , " the study proceeded on the basis that- 

A measure of the 'real' value of educational benefits or what dollar 
amount in benefits would be required to provide parity In purchasing 
*n eoucatxon between the veteran of World War U and hi. Vietnam 
counterpart may be ».<-ertained by adjusting the World War U sub- 
sistence benefit, and educational benefits for changes that have 
eceurrad in tha Consumer Prioe Indax. " 



For this computation, the amoant» available in 1948 (highest 
WWII rates) for a single veteran in an institution of higher IcarninB 
were matched - on a constant dollar basis - with the amounts 
available currently for a similarly situated Vietnam veteran. 

The Report cites the results of th»s analysis as follows: 

"It is apparent that the avcraac Vietnam veteran attending a 4- 
year public or a Z-year public institution has educational benefit, 
slightly higher than his Wor?d War II counterpart when adjustments 
for changes in the Con.umat Price Index are made, " 

Despite this clear and obviou.ly correct statement, the Report 
proceeds to argue that the "real value" of the -ducalional allowance 
available to veterans of World War U was great. r than the current 
allowance bcmg paid to vetoranr of the Vietnam conflict. In doing 

1°: W W ^^^"^ ^ number of matters which 
VA believes go beyond the issue of comparability, and beyond the 
basic intent of the Congress when it extended educational assistance 
allowance, to veterans of the three conflict periods. ~ 

On this latter point, it must bo stressed that the CI Bills were 
never designed to provide «H.of a veteran', living expense. *nd 
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educational expon^UM. Thi»y wt»rt» designed to assist him in do* 
fraying the costs of an education (or training) program, and to 
assist him in providing for a part of his (and his dependent's ) 
living costs. The Report itself makes this statement: 'The CI 
3ill has trad;.tionaUy been only an element but a major one 
in the living funds available to veterans. It has not been enough 
to support even a single veteran in mout locations, particularly 
tod^y with the coaf^ of Uvirg cor^dnuing to rise. 

Yet, the Report does not call for mere cost-of-living adjust* 
ments; rather, it ^'finds'* on the one hand (Finding No, that if 
a veteran applies his educational allowances toward payz^ient of 
tuition and other expenses (even at a public institution), ^*the 
benefits remaining are insufficient to meet the veteran's estimated 
living expenses:" and on the other hand (Finding No. 8), that when 
the veteran^ s resources are compared to his living expenses » 
'^substantial need exists for additional resources to meet educational 
costs. " (TUe Report notes that this problem is intensified for a 
veteran who wiches to attend a private institution since average 
costs for such •chooU have risen 5*fold on the average «ince WWIIi 
as compared to about Z 1/2-fold for public schools. Thus far^ over 
Sl% of the Vietnam veterans using their benefits for post-sec »ndary 
schooling have chosen public institutions). 

VA does not agree that a major change should be made in the 
nature of the GI educational assistance allowance. Moreover, 
VA believes it important to retain a reasonable relationship between 
the educational assiTstance provided to nonservice-disabled veterans 
(intended to be a partial support [urogram) and the vocational re- 
habilitation assistance provided to service-disabled veterans (in- 
tended to be a full-support program). As to the GI Bill students, 
the Report notes that even those institutions which provide financial 
assistance '^expect that students will provide some portion of their 
own expenses from their own efforts* " Just as in the case of World 
War II veterans, this **self-help** can take many forms. The Re- 
port mentions: contributions from personal savings, part-^time 
work, and spouse^ s earnings* Also, there are various types of 
Federal loans or grants today that were not available to World War 



The thrust of the Report's other major ''findings*' (Nos* ID, 
11, and IZ) in this area has to do with the geographic availability 
of relatively lowcost educational institutions. The Report contends 
that» •'The veteran residing in a State with a well-developed system 
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of low-co^t institution! has fiigniiicantly more of hi« benefits available 
to help defray living expense* than would his counterpart living in a 
State without such a system;*^ and. therefore, 'The accessibility of ' 
post.»econdary education for the Vietnam veteran is a function of not 
only lus miliUry service but also his particular State of residence. 

Concerning this issue, the Report concludes: '*To restore equity 
between veterans residing in different States with different systems 
of pubhc education, some form of variable payments to institutions 
«o ameliorate the difference in institutional costs would be required. ^» 

It is clear, of course, that the Report is not here speaking of com- 
parability between Vietnam veterans and those of earlier conflicts, but 
between Vietnam veterans and Vietnam veterans; i. e. , those living 
xn States which support public educational institutions heavily, com- 
pared to those in States which do not. 

It is believed that this suggestion concerning ^Variable payments^' 
brsed on State of residence would create considerably more problems 
than the one it iff Intended to overcome. /Jio, thlf approach would 
be inconsistent with that general! applicable in the du- .ensation of 
Federal veterans » benefits, VA does not recommend it for consideration 
by the Congress. 

SCOPE OF PROGRAMS 

The Report contains considerable discussion and data as to the 
scope of the education and training programs for Vietnam veterans, 
and certain comparisons are made as to similar prograniS xor veterans 
of the earlier conflicts, especially as to the World War U programs 
c ncerning on-farm training, on-the-job training, flight training, 
and training by correspondence^ While the Report doe^s not offer 
definitive findings or conclusions relative to the scope of programs 
for Vietnam veterans, it clearly indicates that the scope of programs 
today is broader than previously available. This is particularly true 
for the educationally disadvantaged who, in the words of the Report, 
"are receiving more attentlor w^h regard to special education and 
training programs than have disadvantaged veterans of the two previous 
conflicts. 

Concerning 'hese special programs (not availabl e to veterans of the 
other eras) the Report carries the following statement: 

•^VA special programs, including free entitlement, PREP, tutorial 
assistance and wo^k-study represent an increased awareness on the part 
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oi the VA, of educational delicicncies whxch have traditionally stifled 
the career and training aspirations of a minority of veterans ttligible 
for benefits. Although the effects of these programs on overall par- 
• ticipation rates cannot be gauged precisely, free entitlement and 
PREP have undoubtedly e^ bled a greater number of disadvantaged 
Vietnam Era veterans to enter posts eccndary programs of some 
sort. Furthermore, the work-study program, although still in its 
initial stages, has tremendous potential for providing financial 
a.ssistance to veterans currently not in training due to lAck of funds. 

In addition, the Report identifies and describes a number of other 
(non-VA) Federal programs concerned with support of education and 
training, and which can be of assistance to Vietnam Era veterans, 
but which were generally not available for veterans of the other two 
eras. 

INFORMATION AND OUTREACH EFFORTS 



The Report states that *'The outreach efforts of the VA have been 
•UGCSisful in informing veterans, especially the educationally dis«* 
Advantaged^ that benefits are available, 

On the other hand, the Report contends that "in both informing and 
counseling^ there has been a decrease in personal contact,** and that 
"the quantity of counseling to veterans under the QI Bill has declined 
over the three periods. '* 

It is true that the quantity of counseling provided by VA has 
declined over the three periods; however, as the Report also points 
out, this decline should be viewed in the context of the marked in- 
crease that has occurred since V^orld War II in counseling services 
available to veterans, and other s» from college and university 
counseling centers and other sources. 

It is also true that there has been a decrease shown in VA's 
personal contact with Vietnam veterans- There are reasons for 
this, one being the decline in dischargees from the military. The 
number of newly discharged veterans notified by the VA of benefits 
peaki.d in fiscal year 1970; the present discharge rate is 4?7o of the 
1970 total. The number of educationally disadvantaged has dropped 
at an even more dramatic rate. Meanwhile, as the Report makes 
clear, VA has initiated other efforts to contact and inform veterans: 
"The VA has shifted from a passive information role of responding 
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to inquiries, to onv that actively w^k^ to iniorm the veteran of his bene- 
fits. The outreach effort includ<-s such programs overseas orienta- 
tions, presentations at separation points, a series of letters mailed to 
recently returned veterans, one-stop assistance centers, mobile vans, 
and toU-free telephone lines. 

The Report aUo notes that the VA has supplied certain veterans' 
service organizations with lists of the newly discharged in an effort 
to take advantage of their local organizations and channels of 
communication. 



On balance, it is be^^-ved that the Report demonstrates that the 
Vietnam veteran from the six points of view specified in the law, 
and reviewed above does have availability to educational assistance 
benefits from the VA that are comparable to those extended to veteran* 
of World War Jl and the Korean conHict. VA also believes that the 
Educational Testing Service has prepared a commendable report, 
considering the limitations of time and scarcity of pertinent data 'in 
some areas. It is a valuable collection, in one document, a vast 
amount of data on or related to the veterans' education and training 
programs. 



At the same time, VA does have a number of reservations as to 
certain of the Report's ''Findings and conclusions*' and as to the 
validity of some of ETS^s analyses or interpretations of certain data 
referred to or contained in the Report. Several of our reservations 
are mentioned above. 

Meanwhile, I have receivec from the Chairman of the House 
Committee on Veterans' Affairs, under date of September 7, 1973, 
a request that VA submit to his Committee a thoroughly detailed 
analysis of the Report, *4ndicating agreement or disagreement with 
the major findings and conclusions, together with such discussion 
and daU as is considered necessary to substantiate the positions 
taken by the Veterans Administration, ^» The Chairman also asked 
for information concerning any of the statistical material in the 
Report, or the interpretation placed on this material, with which 
VA may be in disagreement. Time has not permitted us to complete 
this analysis but it will be accomplished and transmitted to Chairman 
Dorn in the very near future. 
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AddLtionaUy, tht» ChaLrman's* Uttter calls upon VA to conduct an 
extensive survey to determine the cost impact (including on individual 
trainees) of reverting to a World War H type program* whereby pay- 
ments were made direct to institutions covering the cost of a veteran's 
tuition, books, fees, and supplies » and a separate "subsistence 
allowance** was paid directly to the veteran. VA is presently preparing 
a design for such a study and will keep Chairman Dorn and other 
interested persons and organi2ation3 informed as to our progress in 
this regard. 




Att. (2) 
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The Honorable 
Donald E. Johnson 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs 
Votf ms Administration 
Waah-ngton, O. C. 20420 



Dear Mr. Johnson: 

fuSv''foJ;aS.''?r'"''^ °" Education and Rehabilitation respect. 

VZ^< r J°f°™"endation8 to you on the Independent 
Study, Public Law 92-540, Section 413. " 

TalJllTtT.t ''1^/^''':^^^^ ^^Port from Educational Testing 

service to the Administrator on September 8, 1973. m review 
Of the Study, the Committee offer.- the following general 
<*servatiohs : ' io^aj. 

1. The Study provided lijnited coverage to the "purposes" 
of the Study as specified in the law. Reasons for tl>6 
limitations are presented in the preface section of 
the Study report. 

2. The conclusions and findings appeared to bo somewhat 

selective" in terras of the broad aspects of the study, 
such as conclusions regarding counseling "personal 
contact," veterans service organizations, and 
correspondence courses. 

3. The Study concentrated on college level programs and 
jniniraizod attention to below college level, on-the-job 
training, vocational education and related programs. 

4. The ETS should be commendeij for the amount of valuable 
data on veterans benefits collected and presented in a 
limited time. 

5. The veterans Administration Internal Liaison Committee 
is commended for its cooperation and efforts in provid- 
ing assistance to the Educational Testing Service, 
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Hhe Konorablo 
Donald E« Johnson 



The Committee offers the following conunents and/or reconwienda- 
tions in relation to specific ''purposes** of the Study. 

1. Scope of Programs , Data contained in the Study indicate 
that the scope of Veterans Administration programs is broader 
today than previously available in the other two eras. However^ 
the Study does not contain definitive conclusions on the 
comparison of the scope of the programs in the three eras. 

On the other hand, it did conclude on the State Approving 
Agencies that traditionally it has been the polic}'' of the 
Federal Government that no department, agency, or officer of 
the united States shall exercise any supervision or control, 
whatsoever, over any State Approving Agency, or State educa- 
tion agency, or any educational institution, in light of this 
policy, the Committee reccmn^ands that (1) the Administrator 
examine the efforts that are now being made within that frame- 
work to determine if they have been effective? and (2) To the 
extent that they have not been, the Committee recommends that 
the Administrator ask the Congress to address itself to the 
question as to whether or not the national policy should be 
changed to permit more efforts so that the veteran may receive 
better dollar value for the funds expended. 

The Committee further recommends that the VA carefully review 
the performance of SAA's in terms of the stsuidards and criteria 
they maintain in approving educational institutions for veterans* 

2. Veteran Participation . Although isolated comparisons of 
participation rates based on specific time periods and addressed 
to certain groups may show less participation of Vietnam era 
veterans, the general over-all comparisons reveal that antici- 
pated participation rates of Vietnam era veterans will be equal 
to, or greater than, the past eras. 

Bven though the Committee recognizes the increased efforts made 
by the VA as to the educationally disadvantaged and minority 
veterans, the Committee recommends that the VA give optim^al 
effort toward developing new and innovative approaches to 
increase the participation rate of these veterans. 
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lAie Honorable 
Donald £• Johnson 



3* Adequacy of Benef it Level . In the '•adequacy of benefits'^ 
aspect of the study and the related conclusions drawn, the 
Advisory Conunitteo assumes that the intent of the legisla::ion 
for the '•Gl Bill** of the three eras was to provide "assistance" 
to veterans and not to provide the full costs of educational 
and living expenses* 

The Study shows that the benefits being paid to the majority of 
Vietnam veterans attending colleges is more adequate today than 
in WW II, This is true due to the higher percentage of veterana 
attending public two and four year institutions compared to WW II. 

On the issue of should benefits be higher for veterans attending 
private institutions and higher costing public institutions in 
some States, the Advisory committee recognizes that this is a 
congressional public policy matter. 

^* Information and c utreach Effoi-ts , Concerning information and 
outreach efforts, the Advisory Committee notes the findings of 
tho Study show that the efforts have increased while public 
attention and attitudes are less positive than in WW II • ihe 
Committee points out that the Study did not investigate the 
quality of counseling efforts, but only covered the quantitative 
aspects. The Committee believes it important that despite the 
finding that there is less "personal contact" today, the VA . 
uses other means of contacting veterans, such as institutional 
veterans counselors-. The Committee commends the VA on its 
shift from a passive informative agency to one actively seeking 
to inform veterans of their benefits, and recommends the 
continuance of this positive approach. 

The Advisory Committee notes that observations in the Study in 
respect to attention given veterans by the various service organi- 
zations ^ and their influence, may have some factual basis; but 
some statements in the Study are misleading, such as reference 
to the work of the V. S. Veterans Advisory Commission. The 
observations need to be considered in the light of today's con- 
ditions compared to past eras, the posture of national policy on 
veterans benefits, and tho changing role of veterans organizations 
in t)ie three eras* 
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The Honorable 
Donald £• Johnson 



5. Safeguards Against Abuse ^ The committee citc^a that the 
Study limited its investigation of the ''nature and degree of 
abuses in the programs** to miiinly correspondence courses* The 
Committee concurs with findings and conclusions on correspon-* 
dence courses that question the advertising « sales procedures » 
and educational quality of soma sdhools* The Committee notes 
that the Study does indicate that the abuses of WW XI have been 
minimizodf but does not elaborate with specific examples. Also« 
an exploration of safeguards** for educational assistance pro- 
grams is absent in the Study* Therefore^ the Committee recom- 
mends that VA continue reviewing its programs and operations 
for all possible abuses and establish any necessary safeguards* 

6* Administration ^ On the aspect concerning the administration 
and execution of the education and training programs # the Com-* 
mittee concurs in the conclusions reported in the Study that 
the VA has administered the programs responsibly and effectively 
over the three eras. 

However # the Committee recommends that the VA assume a more 
positive leadership and coordinating role among other federal 
agencies* 

The Committee recognizes the negative connotations on vocational 
education and recommends that Congress be urged to review its 
legislation to insure equal treatment and status for vocational 
education programs for veterans* 




Vice Chairman 

Administrator's Advisory Committee 
on Education and Rehabilitation# 

and Chairman* Subcommittee on the 
Independent Study 
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James L. Bowman. Project Director 
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with 
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The pHmary objective of the present stgdy is to provide an independent 
cowpaHson of the edgcational assistance benefits available to returning 
servicemen under the three GI Bills that have been In effect since 1944. 
To study the totality of benefits would involve the coniideratior. of the 
activities of over 29 million men and women (who together with their de* 
pendents make up 48 percent of the American population) over a period of 
30 years. It would involve consideration of the more than $120 billion 
spent Uy the United States government to provide tnem with benefits of 
which $24.6 billion has been spent on education. A study which, by law. 
was to be ccnducted within six months could not attempt an investigation 
of that magnitude. Limiting the study to only educational assistance 
benefits left the remaining task an enormous one^ As a consequence^ this 
report Is subject to a number of inherent limitations^ 

The most pressing limitation under which the study staff has functioned 
has been that of time. Proposals for the study were requested by the 
Veterans Administration on Hay 4. 1973» with a submission date of May 17, 
1973. The award to Educational Testing Service was made by the Veterans 
Administration on FrUay. May 25, 1973. Delivery of the final draft ' 
report for review with the Advisory Committee was required by August 21, 
1973. Clearly^ a total time frame of some 87 days must be considered in 
reviewing the final report. 

This time frame required that the scope of the study be focused on 
those areas where the bulk of the benefits are directed. Most of the 
Information in this report deals with the almost 1.4 minion veterans 
receiving e ducational benefits . Trainees who are on active duty in the 
Armed Forces are not considered in any detail. Some data are Included on 
the 19.5 thousand vocational rehabilitation trainees and the 45.8 thousand 
dependents (wives, widows» and children) who were receiving benefits as of 
April 1973. 

A second major limitation involved the basic non-comparability of 
many of the benefit programs and data that were or are now available. In 
the original Gl Billi for example, there were provisions for veterans to 
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be trained on the farm in oroer to provide comparable benefits for fanners 
as were being provided for college students and apprentices* Social and 
economic changes since that time* however * have reduced the need for on-the- 
job farw training in favor of programs at the collegiate level to train 
farm oianagers and technicians. This shift has been recogni;eed by the 
phasing Ci^r of the Farm Training Program, so that comparisons cannot be 
nad«* 

The problem of data comparability is perhaps best demonstrated in the 
matter of ethnic group membership identification. Information about ethnic 
group membership was collected follw^lng Morld war U. These data were not 
collected during the Korean Conflict* but some sample data on such veterans 
of the Vietnam Era has been made available. The gap makes any significant 
liomparison on ethnic group membership difficult. 

The limited time in which the study wa^ to be conducted precluded 
our ability to conduct any surveys of veterans, institutions, or others 
concerned with the education, training or rehabilitation of the veteran 
of the Vietnam Conflict. The clearance requirements for surveys conducted 
with federal funds are such that little if any time would nave been avail- 
able for analysis and Inclusion In this report. We were fortunate in 
gaining access to a large sample of previously unavailable data relating 
to veterans' estimates of educational costs and the resources they had avail- 
able to meet those costs from financial statements filed with the College 
Scholarship Service of the College Entrance Examination Board. In addition, 
a special analysis of data on veterans in postsecondary education In the 
State of California was carried out using information from a surveji. con- 
ducted by the California State Scholarship and Loan Cumission. 

The Inability to collect original data may help to explain gaps in 
the data base which could possibly have been discovered or derived from 
other sources. In most instances, it was necessary to rely on data collected 
by the Veterans Administration. In some cases there are data being collected 
but not tabulated In any meaningful way. In other cases there are data which 
are not being collected but which would have been useful. Many questions 
remain to which this study should have given attention, but which cannot 
be answered because the data have not been collected. 
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It has been necessary to rely heavily on the Veterans Administration 
for Information, advice* and data. In m^.ny areas the only source of 
Inforwation available has been fr^ VA files. Within limits m Uave 
added outside data, comparisons made by others, and Independent contri- 
butions. We have attempted to review these data In an Independent manner 
and our conclusions and findings are those of the staff and no others. 
We ackncmledge the conroents and suggestions made by members of the study 
subcommittee of the Administrator's Education and Rehabilitation Advisory 
Comlttee (listed in Appendix C) during the progress report briefings on 
June 22. 1973 and July 20» 1973 and those of ihe Cownittee at Its 
Auqust 30» 1973 meeting* 

We are grateful to our Ad Hoc Advisory Panel, whose members (listed 
in Appendix C) were most helpful in suggesting sources of data, possible 
approaches, relei-ant social and other contexts, and made themselves 
available for additional inquiries and consultations during the progress 
of the study. The pressure of time has precluded their review of this 
study prior to submission. We appreciate their contributions but must 
absolve them of ar^ responsibility. 

We wish to acknowledge the excellent cooperation of ine VA Project 
Officer. Dr. Andrew S. Adams, ari the members of the VA Internal Liaison 
Committee; Hr. Fred H. Branan. Mr. Robert Oysland. Mr. William J. Fallwell. 
Mr. Andrew H. Thornton, and Mr. Frank H. F. J*i1te. Their coff»prehensive 
knowledge of data sources within the Veterans Administration and willing* 
ness to spend long hours with staff was of material assistance In the 
data collection effort. 

In addition to the staff named as authors of this report, we would 
like to recognUe our consultants to the study. George E. Arnstein and 
William D. Van Ousen. for their extensive roles in the project and to 
James J. Trelres for his expert editorial assistance. 

We are especially indebted to Mary Oil worth, our Administrative 
Assistant, who. in addition to maintaining the office and staff on an even 
keel, was responsible for the list of interviewees and the bibliography. 
Mrs. Rose White was unfailingly cheerful in meeting the secretarial demands 
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of a diverse staff. Cur grateful thanks to Mrs. Marjorle Bltnnt Nadlne 
Chapman and Joi,n Salvesen* who gave unstintingly In the typing of the 
final report, working into the evenings and the weekend to meet the final 
crlv^cal deadline. 

The cover photograph Is through the courtesy of the U.S. Air Force. 

While this study was benefitted frjm the advice and cooper«tion of 
tnany parsons, and which has had frequent cwumjnication with the Veterans 
Administration, the analyses, findings, and conclusions are solely those 
of the study staff. 



JanHiS L. Bowman 
Project Director 

Princeton* New Jersey 
September* 1973 
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Chapter 1 



FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 



There Is no doubt that the World War U 61 Bill was one of the 
TOSt important and effective pieces of social legislation Congress had 
ever enacted. It profoundly affected the fortunes of veterans and 
postwar society, and it transformed the nation's higher education system. 
But images from the P^st should not govern our perception of current 
realities and future alternatives. The GI Bill may not be doing as 
much today for veterans as It did In the past, or as It might do tomorrow. 

This latter point was recognized by the Congress during its 
deliberation on the Vietnam Era Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1972 (PL 92-540). Section 413 of that Act required that: 



"The Administrator* In consultation with the advisory 
committee formed pursuant to section 1792 of this title 
(as redesignated by section 316(2) cf this Act), shall 
provide for the conduct of an Independent study of the 
operation of the post-Korean conflict program of educa- 
tional assistance currently carried out under chapters 
31, 34, 35, and 36 of this title In comparison with 
similar programs of educational assistance that were 
available to veterans of World War II and of the Korean 
conflict from the point of view of administration; 
veteran participation; safeguards against abuse; and 
adequacy of benefit level* scope of programs, and 
Information and outreach efforts to meet the various 
education and training needs of eligible veterans* 
The results of such study, together with such recom- 
mendations as are warranted to Improve the present 
program, shall be transmitted to the President and the 
Congress within six months after the dato of enactment 
of this Act." 
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In his Request for « Proposal for the stuUjr, the Administrator 
Indicated that the purjioso of the study was: 

"To conipare the operation of the post-Koroan Conflict 
program of educational assistance curretitly beinq carried 
out by the Veterans AAninistration with similar programs 
of educational assistance that the Veterans Administration 
made available to veterans of World War II and the Korean 
Conflict in the following aspects: 

The scope and quality of the educational and 
training programs. 

The degree of veterans participation in the 
programs. 

The adequacy of the program benefits to veterans, 
educational and training institutions » work force, 
and American society. 

The available information and outre.ich efforts 
to meet the various educational and training 
needs of eligible veterans. 

The nature and degree of abuses in thn programs 
and the effectiveness of the safeguards established* 

The execution and administration of the educational 
and training programs." 

It should be noted that the total report consists of some 339 pages plus 

three appendices that have attempted to meet these named needs md purposes 

in the very limited time available. Because of the availability and acces* 

sibility of information, some of the as. cts enumerated have been covered 

in greater detail than others this does m . ncMjato their i»iportance — 

but suggests that further study and infoniiation is needed in those areas 

before further conclusions can be reached. 

Those findings and conclusions reached in thn course of the study, 

which scorn to be of particular relevance are hiqhlightod in the following 

sections. They are not, however, a total summary of the report; 
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A» The Scope and Qgality of the Educational and Training Programs 

Significant Information Is conti^ned In the report regarding the scope 
of tne edgcatlonal and training progri^.?T»a currently existing. Only limited 
Information has been obtainable regarding the quality of the education and 
training programs, an area that most particularly warrants further study 
In the future. Under current procedures the State Approving Agencies are 
designated to assess the quality of education of courses and training 
establishments for veterans. However: 

!• The Veterans AdPiintetration has currentljti no rteana of measuring the 
Saslii!^. P -f the perfomanae of the State Approving A!7encied and therefore 
oanftot be a^eur^d that the monet^ used to rev^burae these agef^eice wad 
wiselu Qpent* 

The State Approving Agencies are designated to assess the quality 
of education of courses and training establishments for veterans. In 
1973, the State Approving Agencies were author1ze»d to be reimbursed $10.6 
million by the VA for their services. However* there Is no way to deter* 
mine whether this money was wisely spent • 

While prohibited by law from exerting any control over the State 
Approving Agencies, the VA Is not prohibited from evaluating their per* 
formance. Yet to date, little has been done to compile Information that 
would allow an accurdte evaluation of the performance of their agencies. 



* B£sr conr mums 

B. T he Degree of Vetenns Participation in the Prpc^rom 



2 . the parti (^pat io n ra t^ of Vujtmm f:ra iteterann t\T^ fyuxo^nno 

tHa t of yorldj^ar TT^ thi(t ia not /aw 'Vf^'gurttn v»if^tV at<>n nf the ^^ffer^tf^yh^- 
n opst nr \k*t ^rano c ,iu< yational anrsi.ntan<! ^^. 

A fair cofnparUon of participAtlnn rate*; ;jnrter the throe niiu 
r»yst ho basofl nn more infnrm^tion than the percent^qp of elinihio 
veterans who use their educationAl benefits* M<11t1onal fJictors such 
as the rtemonraphic composition of the ^rr\)(ff^ Forci»s» ilscharne rates, 
and ellnlhllity requirements mjst be consHer*»<1. 

Since servlcenen on active duty ari? e11n1hlt> for benefits under 
the Vietnam fra pronram, participation rates which includo then Are not 
cocnpar^ble to those from the World War IT and Korenn periods. 

M the tine nf separation from the Armed Forces • the Vietnam Tra 
veteran Is better educated » younner, and hai fewor depAndents than veterans 
of I'orld w^r 11 . These factors suqoest that the Vietnam rra veteran 
should be better suited to pursue post-^ArvIc^ education: howAvor, Vietnam 
veterans have not participated at a hinhnr rate than World Mar 11 veterans • 
Althouoh enrol iMPOt in all types of pn^tsecondary educatioi has Increased, 
the usane of the ^111 over the three Periods has remained about the 
same. 

In view of these factors, equality of participation rates for the 
three f%\ mils Is not an adequate measure of their rr^lative success in 
provldinn readlustment assistance. If afl percent of the veterans nf 
Unrld VMr II usod their benefits when postsecnndary education played a 
much less important role In career preparation, veterans nf the current 
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ptrioi should t># •KpDcte<i to u^e their h^^nefits at a hiqher rate to 
parallel the correspondino Increase in enrollment In postsecondary 
education* 

^* ^ y^ttf of Participation in odtitjatimftl hont^fitf^ (mmff hJarfk 
vctsrana ia aubata ntiallif helgy that nffMt^y \H}tcr<mt^ and tha ovGral? 
partiGipation rati!. 7hi9 io pgrtlff dw^ to differanceB in grra. unenj^l ou- 
mant^ finanaial 9tabilit}{ and dep^ncbnny status > ft appears that airpfint 
^fforto need augmrn tatiouo fn ord^^r to ftjvthrr mntfo^t,' fiu^ hLyrk th t^ no} 
to onU'r training • 

The participation rate amona black veterans of the Korean Conflict 
Is estimated to be about 51 percent. Mowev(»r, the current participation 
rate for black veterans Is less than 25 percent. 

The participation of black veterans is also substantially below 
the current participation rate for all veterans. The educationally dis- 
advantaged black, participates in training at only one-third the rate 
of blacks with a hiqh school education, but at a higher rate than white 
disadvantaged veterans. 

The VA work-study program, if expanded to include the "need to 
augment subsistence allowance" as a major criterion for participation in 
the program, together with t»>A initiation of Advance Payment, may increase 
the number of black veterans in training. 
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Educationally dtnail'>'znti{^*'<i Vicf^um Em lyetcranaj, both 'jhite Trtq blaok^ 
are r^eoeivim yncr^e attention with rc^fai^ to er^^cial cdu<}ation and tt*aininci 
proc^rans than havt> diaa iiygnta.^rd i^^tci^ans o.^ the tv-^ previoua confliQts^ 
l^evevth^lesfSM theij cuvrpntlu etxl* i\ir*-ir^i.^citc in r iu,Tational programs at 
a much lovrr Than T^epaj^ t^ate * 

The establishment of free-entitlement* the Predischarge Education 
Program » and Project Transition are positive responses to the need among the 
disadvantaged to secure a high school education or other educational orepara- 
tlon prior to the pursuit of a postsecondary program. Tutorial assistance* 
though not a program exclusively for the disadvartaged» may be addressed 
to the academic problems of the disadvantaged in training. 

Outreach lists (lists of the educationally disadvantaged) which are 
circulated by the VA to concerned organizations further illustrate the 
increased efforts to assist the disadvantaged. 

5. Vietnam veterana aro ^tc likely to participate at teas than fUlt 
tim rgtQa than world War IT and Korem i>gt^rqwa> 

The proportion of veterans parti cipatinn In full-time tralnlnn has 
continued to decline since the World War II oerlod. Since today's 
veteran Is younqer and has fewer dependents than veterans of World War II, 
one MfOuld expect the Vietnam Era veteran to participate more In full-tine 
tralninq; however, this Is not the case. 

veterans in higher education today are sliahtly less likely to 
attend full-tine than non-veterans; 68 percent of all students attenilino 
Institutions of higher leamino dre full-time compared to 65 percent 
of veterans. 
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While enrollment in part*t1me educational proqrams Is more popular 
today than tn 1945^ this Is a reason to exoect an Increase In part* 
time training than a decrease In full-time tralnlno^ An analysis of 
participation rates shows that both full-tine and part-time rat«s for 
the current program are tNilow the rates for the World war II ftl Bill, 

The Adequacy of the Program Benefits to Veterans, Educational and 
Training Institutions, ftork-Forcet and American Society 

Only limited information is currently available with respect to the 

adequacy of the benefits for the work-force as a whole or their impact 

on American Society. The impact concentrates on the adequacy of the 

program benefits with respect to veterans in light of changes in the 

ecoi.^ic variables over time: 

6» (9enfiral._ the "real value ' of the edusatimal allajgnee aoail(A>le 

to veteran^i of World War IT vga ffreater than t^ip current allat^nnofi hHnfj 
paid to veterana o f the Vietnam Cmfliot t}hen adju^tmenti^ are waic for 
the pg^^ment of tuition,, feea, booke and ^tuppliaa . 

The current level of benefits » when adjusted for the averaqe cnst 
of tuition, fees* books and supplies at a 4-vear public institution, 
represent a significantly smaller proportion of averaqe monthly 
eaminqs than did the subsistence allowance paid to the veteran of World 
War II, This is true whether the veteran is attendinn a 4-year or 2-year 
public colleqe, whether he is single or has dependents. 

Only when the Vietnam veteran's oxpend1*:ures for tuition, fees* 
books and supplies are equal to or less than the averaqe for 4-year 
public institutions are his allcwances Oiqhtly hinher than the subsistence 
allowance paid his World War 11 counterpart adjusted for chanqes in the 
Consumer Price Index. 
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Uilitce the veteran of World War II » the Vietnam Conflict veteran 
finds a wide variance in the portion of his educational allowance avail- 
able for subsistence payronts^ dependinn on the tuition and fees of the 
Institution attended. 

CoDparison of this nature does not take into consideration the 
-real cost" of livlno that the veterans face. From this point of view, 
the World War U veteran was c?enerally better off because many institutions 
provided special low-cost veterans housino and other special benefits. 
Institutions today provide little If any special assistance to veterans 
with respect to housinn and other services, i.e., employment for spouse, 
nursery care, etc. 

7. fcfftgn ^ducatimal attotjanoed for the Vietnam mterm are adjuated 
for the avarage tuition^ feeo^ boakn and nuppUna at a ^-iwar Public 
inatitution^ the benefttQ remininfj are innuffiHent to meet th^ 
wt»gyym'<t estimated litnnrf espena^s^ 

Remainina benefits available for subsistence purposes ranne from 
some 63 percent of estimated 11 vino expenses for sinnle veterans to only 
50 percent of estimated 11 vino expenses for those veterans whn are married. 
The sinole veteran would require <7?R in additional resources, a married 
veteran with no children would need ^1,644 and, if he had children, would 
require over $2,010 in resources over and above the current allowances. 

To the extent that tuition, fees, hooks and surppli^es exceed the 
averaqe for an individual veteran at a 4-year public institution, that 
portion of his allowances available for subsistence purposes are cor- 
respondinqly reduced and his need for additional resources Increased. 
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8^ V^t^n total reaouroea available to the wtt>rtpt for an academe t / eap 
gyt <sofr par9d iHth hia estimated lirnnfr cxpena&a for a similar period s 
aubatan tiat need exiata for additional ro(iOur(?pa to me^t aduGational aoo tn. 

Estimated resources from all sources are insufficient to meet the 
estimated living and educational! expenses of single veterans and married 
veterans with children. Only the married veteran with a working spouse 
contributing over $2,400 to his educational and living expenses has suffi- 
cient resources to meet estimated living and average educational expenses. 

y^^^g Qther federally fu nded student aid ft rnnt^imc are avaiuhu 
assist in ^h. W Zc\m 0^^^^ .^ ^^ 

Hft)^^ to t e poHcf oHnst^tuH.n.l g^ !:^^?]^^... 

resMurces to those students with the g reatest HnanH^TTjSegT " 

The small participation of veterans in these other federally funded 
student aid programs may be attributable to the policy of institutional 
financial aid officers of qivinq priority in the allocation of financial 
aid resources to those students with the nreatest financial need. 

Estimates of participation, based on those veterans attendinn 
institutions of hiqher education in California, rantied from less than 
2.i percent in those programs providinq qrant funds to a maximum of 
10 percent participation in the Federally Insured Loan Pronram, Since 
the veteran has resources available to him throuqh the Rill, the 
institution may reason that he could otherwise attend and, therefore, 
reserve the other student aid funds for students who do not have signifi- 
cant resources of their own. 
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The averaqe veteran » faced with Insufficient resources to meet 
his estimated expenses for llvinq plus Institutional costs, must 
either arranne for additional financial resources outside the normal 
stude»t aid fundinq sources or seek out a lower-cost instUiitlon where 
such Is avaHable* 

10. T^e acees HHlity of poataBeandary eduoation for th^ Vietnam 
Conflict veterm U a fUnetion of not only hia military aerHee but 
alao hia particular state of rQaidenoa. The effeotivenesa of the 
benefita ia directly related to the availabilip4 of lao-coat readily 
acceaaible pubZ^o inaHtutit^a , The aurrent veteran aeekinp ta use 
hio educa tional benefita finda that e<fual military aertnce doea not 
provide equal re ad juatment opportmitiea with reapeot to attendance 
at poata eoondary odhoola. Thia ia partioularlif true of inatituHana 
of hicfher education . 

The maximum allowance for Payment of tuition, fees, books and 
supplies provided veterans of World War II allowed then to attend 
almost any postsecondary Institution, At institutions of hiaher 
education, veterans were about equally divided between public and 
private Institutions. 

Since World war II, tuition levels and other costs at institutions 
of hiqher leaminq have Increased substantially and today are two to 
five times greater. Concomitant wi th increases in tuition has come a 
decided shift in total college enrollment from private to public 
institutions. Since tuition payments re^ ce funds available for sub- 
sistence, the current vetera.i Is attendinq public institutions to a 
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far greater extent than his non-veteran counterpart. Veteran attendance 

at low-cost 2-year public Institutions is over one and one-third tines as great. 

Those states with the most hiohly developed 1ow*cost public 
educational systems have the greatest deoree of participatinn hy 
Vietnan veterans. Piere is a stronn presumption that veterans livinn 
in states without such developmer.t benefit less from the r»I Bill 
because they cannot meet the combined costs nf education and sub- 
sistence. 

n . It appears Ifiat the atat&B are BitbaidiHno t*ie aofit of education 
for xfeterana of the Vietnan Conftiot as cct^aj^d iHth earlier 3i4f>^ 
sidisation b^^ the Veterans Adminintration* Sinee higher caatB of 
education appear to reduce participation^ thifi is_ a 3i{miftcmt factor 

^teran in a particular state ^kII participate 

in education . 

Analysis of participation rates by state indicate a hinh cor- 
relation between participation and the availability of low-cost easily 
accessible institutions of hinher learninn. Veterans have been some- 
what less likely to attend private institutions of postsecondary 
education than have non-veterans; however, the gap has Increased today. 

The continued lack of a direct tuition payment is a probable 
cause. Hue to lower costs, Vietnam veterans tend to enroll in community 
and junior colleges to a nreater exten. than non-veterans. Thirty-nine 
percent of Vietnam veterans enrolled in institutions of hiqher leamino 
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are attendinq cqnmunlty colleoes 4$ compared to 29 percent of non-veterans. 
Participation tends to be hloh In those states that spend the most money 
per capita on hlqher education. 

12. Cum^nt benefit levela^ rscfuirinn an they do the peymertt of 
tuition p feed^ boaka md suppHca, and Hvinr; CToenB&a^ provifk 
the baaia fbr ''wieQual treatment of eQualo." To peatore o^uiti^ 
between veterana reaidin^f in different atatea with differing gygfe^ma 
ofpubtie edueation , a<xne form of variable pm4m^nta to inatitutiona 
to melio rate the differenoea in inatitutional ooata would be required. 

Generally speakim, the average estimated Hvlnn exoenses will 
not vary significantly by type of Institution attended. However^ the 
amount of benefits available to meet those expenses does vary dependinq 
on the availability and type of Institution attended. 

The veteran resldinn in a state with a well-developed system of 
l(*>-cost Institutions has significantly more of his benefits available 
to help defray Hvlnq expenses than would his counterpart llvinq In a 
state without such a system » 
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0. The Available Information and Outreach Efforts to Meet the Various 
Educational and Training Needs of Eligible Veterans 

13. Th^ outr^aeh Efforts of the VA hat» fc^an autyo^aafut in infominff 
ug^gwma. 0 aped ally the eduaationatttf diaadvantactad^ that bene fits 
are ctoccilabl^* But in both informng and ootc^aelin^^ there hop been a 
daoraaaa in peraonal ocntact. 

There were 1f240 contact locations and 6,49? contact en^loyees In 
1947. In 1972 there were 247 contact locations and contact enplovees. 

While the VA has reduced its personal contact with veterans, other efforts 
have been initiated to contact and inform veterans » The VA has shifted 
from a passive Information role of respondina to Inquiries to one that 
actively seeks to Inform the veteran of his benefits. The outreach 
effort includes such proorams as overseas orientations, presentations 
at separation points, a series of letters mailed to recently returned 
veterans, one-stop assistance centers, mobile vans, and toll-free 
telephone lines. 

14. The qnantiti4 of counaetim to veterans under the 01 dill haa declined 
over the three perioda. 

The percent of veterans counseled has declined from 12.9 percent 
under PL 346 and 10.2 percent under PL 55'^ to 3. a percent under PL 358 
through FY 1973. This decline Is especially unfortunate in Hoht of 
the success of the early counsel inn prooram which was both extensive 
and innovative. 
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15. Public attention to ygterana and th^ir problem todrn^ appaaro to 
be of t&aaer macfnituda than durincf tha post^World Wgp Ti period^ thoudh 
it my be more oorrparetle to that of the Korean Conflict period. Pubtio 
attitudes tcDard veterco^a and uaro fowjht have alao ohaiffod markedly . 

Surveys of Readers Guide to Periodical Llteratire anri the New York 
T|«ies Index show that the nui*er of articles and stories about veterans 
and their problems after World War II was more than ten times as great 
as durinq and after Korea and Vietnam. 

Public attitudes about the wars themselves appear to ^ruh off" on 
attitudes toward veterans of those wars. A plurality of those questioned 
in a recent study by Louis Harris* for example, view Vietnam veterans 
as "Suckers'* who were "taken advantaoe of." Of all t/eterans polled by 
MarrlSt 53 percent felt that the public's reception of today's veteran 
is worse than in the past. 

16. Victmn vetf^r-ms appear at a disadxyantajo uhe>: cnp^'^'^tad *Jith 
veteranc of ^^orld Var // attrntioK to their nerds 
provided and generated bit major veterans orcjanizationQ* 

Mhile services performed for veterans have remained similar, lobbying 
and public information efforts of the major veterans groups have become 
more moderate in recent years and contrast vividly with efforts on edu- 
cational benefits on behalf of World tiar II veterans. Some of their 
recent outreach efforts show Increased attention to the needs of disad- 
vantaged veterans ♦ but recent surveys show relatively low membership by 
minorities and central city residents in these organizations* 
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The Nature and Degree of Abuses In the Programs and the Effectiveness 
ot the safeguards Established . 

The singular lack of significant publicity with respect to widespread 
abuses in the various educational and training programs today — in con* 
trast to those of WW II — is indicative of both safeguards and changes in 
conditions over time. Many of the abuses and problems In the educational 
and training programs follovnng WU II were the result of the sheer volume 
of trainees at a particular point in time and a lack of previous involve- 
ment of fedeial programs in the educational process. The probability 
of such abuses occurring at the present time would appear to be minimized 
due to the widespread experience and interaction of the federal govern- 
ment and the educational conwiunity in a wide variety of financial programs 
and the absence of a large volume of veterans entering educational insti- 
tutions simultaneously. Some problem areas still remain. 

17. yhite T>P0Cfre$9 has been ^ade taoard reiuaing abusefi in traininp 
by eorreapandenae^ gffn? pvabteme vernain yjhieh warrant oar^ful SQinxtiny 
and aafeouftrda . 

Veteran participation in training by corrifspondence has Increased 
substantially in recent years » but completion rates appear to be low* 

It appears that problems involvina the advertising and sales function 
cf some schools remain* thnunh they are less flanrant than in previous 
years. 

The functioning of the State Approvinn Agencies and their contractual 
relationship with the VA does not appear to provide for any systematic 
assurance of the soundness or educational qijality of the correspondence 
courses. To date, no comprehensive assessment of the effectiveness of 
existing home-study programs and policies has been undertaken. 
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The Execution and Adtninist ratlon of the Educational and Tralnlno Proyamt 

edueaHon benefita program gffaat ttfgZv and rxiapmaiblu ovar the thrte 

The orqanlzatlondl history of the VA Is hiqhllqhted by developments 
reflecting functio*>d1 chdnqes based on operatlnn experience and the 
establishR^ent of leqislatlve safequards. While nreat pronress has been 
made in reducinq abuses in the proqrams and operational inefficiencies, 
there are some remaining problems: 

Some delays are caused by the failure of educational institutions 
to promptly certify veterans enrollment in their schools. Some delays are 
caused by errors and backlogs in the processing of educational applica- 
tions and claims in the Regional Offices- The VA appears to be taking 
steps to improve its service to veterans in this regard through instituting 
several new procedures, but it is too early to evaluate the effectiveness 
of these changes. 

19- ^/fgngnqga in treatms nt of veterans purauinf^ oolUae de^mea and 
vetercsna pureuincj non-dBaree poa toeeondarif &duaatianal proopom mm f b& 
inhibiting the uae o f h&n0fita ^or balgj oolteae leve: training. 

There are several policies reqardino pronress and attendance that 
clearly show differential treatment between veterans in deoree-orantino 
Proqrams and veterans pursuinq other postsecondary educational proqrams. 
These policies* which include clock hour vs, credit hour policies* 
certification of attendance requirements, and chanqe of course require- 
ments* are based on an educational situation that was the standard 23 
years aqo« but is no lonqer applicable. 
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The application of these differential policies places constraints 
on veterans pufSuinq non-degree pronrams, such as vocational or technical 
proorams, and may be discouraqinn veterans fnw pursulnn these prooratns. 
Parttclpatinn rates which have indicated a decline In b«*lnw collene 
level education suooest that thesf* policies have had a detrl^^ental 
effect on enrollment In non-degree educational proqrains: this Is 
particularly inappropriate at a tiwe when ther« Is increased en^phasls 
on this form of education In lenislat1on« qovemment pronrams. and 
projections of manpower needs, 

20* The Hint ted effect of ctheY* Fadct^al acjcnciec^ cffortG to provide 
education and tmi^tincj to veterane hae bec>^ iu^ in part to a lacP of 
ox^erall direction^ leadcrchiy and co-ordination. -Mthrw^h the dv^rrr of 
coordination between the VA and other anrnciea ia gr^-atrr not: than during 
the pr^VtouB tu>o conflict prriode^ it remains; Hmtr^d. W^ien the VA hae 
exercised initiati-^e and leaderaUiy the reaultn ha:yc te^^n good * 

The has Increased its participation on interaoency committees 
and increased its working relationships with Federal anencies. Mowever, 
the VA's coordination effort varies areatly from aoency to aoency. Mith 
some aqencies ar.d ornanizations the VA has built winolno workinn relation- 
ships at both the national and local levels. On the other hand» coordination 
with the plethora of local >\el community services is left to the dis- 
cretion of the reqional or field office. 
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«ffi>Pt» for both tha yn^ ^Z pubZie and Top vctet>ann o,u>^ i-u.,^ 
uyrP 'i'*nn>i the post-Uorld War n and Kopean Cmnint ereo, m^sver . 
nmn of theoe efforts ang limCUtd in the effect th^u -..r?? kaxu! m the 
Wgtnow Era yctsrana . 

Feileral aqencles other thfn the VA are providina a n«jch nreater 
deoree of assistance to the education and trainino needs of veterans 
than duHm the post-Unrld War II and Korean eras. In fact, the Man- 
power Hrfmlni strati on. the Office of Fconomic Opportunity, and n»st of 
the aid proqrans of the Office of Education did not exist durinq the 
earlier periods so that strict comparisons cannot be made. Although 
the number of veterans served by these programs represent a formidable 
achievement, it must be placed in the context of greater Federal involve- 
ment in education and manoowr policy in general. Furthermore, the 
special efforts to provide services to veterans have come at a late point 
in the Vietnam Era and some have su fered budgetary cutbacks, signifi- 
cantly limiting their effect. 
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Chapter 2 
AN OVERVIEW OF THE THREE GI BILLS 



Educdtional assistance to veterans has been provided by three dis*- 
tinct programs for veterans of World War II. the Korean Conflict, and 
the posf^orean period: 

The 'ervicemet.'s Readjustment Act of 1944, PL346, 7ath Congress be« 
came law on June 22J944 and covered service in the Armed Forces be- 
tween September 16. 1940 through July 25. 1947. 

The Korean Conflict legislation, PL550, 32nd Congress became effec- 
tive Avgust 20. 1952 and covered service between June 27. 1950 through 
January 31 . 1955. 

The post-Korean or Cold War GI Bill. PL358. 89th Congress became 
effective June 1. 1966 and covers service after February 1. 1955. 

The stated purpose of each of the thre^ bills has been to prov^-ie 
vocational readjustment and to restore educational opportunities lost 
due to service in the Armed Forces. The post-Korean Bill acds a third 
goal making service In the Armed Forces more attractive. (See Appendix A 
for a detelled comparison of the three GI Bills.) 

^astc Entitlement Period 

The World War II CI Bill provided a minimum of one year of train- 
ing plus one north for each month of active duty up to a maximum of 48 
inonths. The Korean GI Bill provided training at the rate of 1-1/2 times 
a'ltive duty time up to a maximum of 36 months. The post-Korean Bill 
provides training at the same 1*1/2 rate as the Korean Bill but provides 
the maximum of 36 months '^fter only 18 months of service. 
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Another change mdkes servicemen eligible to use their benefits 
while still in servic-; ^.fter serving a minimum of 181 days. In add- 
ition, the post-Korean Bill allows veterans to complete required refresher 
remedial or deficiency courses without using any of their basic entitle- 
ment. Under this provision, a veteran may use his benefits to complete 
his high school education with no loss of his basic entitlement. 

All three bills require that a veteran enroll in an approved course 
of instruction in order to be eligible for benefits. The GI Bill of 1944 
permitted avocational courses; these were banned in 1948, and are not 
permitted under the latter two bills. 

All (Nances 

A major difference between the World War 11 GI Bill and the two 
more recent bills is in the method of computing payments and the amount 
of those payments, under the original program of 1944, a veteran's 
full school costs, including tutition, fees, books, and supplies, were 
paid directly by the Veterans Administration up to a maximum of $500 
per school year. A student was allowed to use his tutition allowance 
at an accelerated rate to cover his educational costs if they exceeded 
the $500 figure, with a charge of one day of entitlement for each $2.10 
paid. In addition, veterans received a monthly subsistence allowance 
of $50 which was later increased to $65 in 1946 and $75 in 1948. A 
statutory ceiling curtailed benefits if a veteran's monthly income 
rose above $175 if he had no dependents, and $200 if he had dependents* 

In 1948 this ceiling was raised to $210 for no dependents, $270 for 

one dependent, and $290 for two or more dependents. 
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Under the Korean and post^Korean programsi the direct payment of 
education costs by the Veterans Administration was eliminated. Instead* 
the veteran receives an "educational assistance" allowance which is 
intended to meet in part his living expenses and his educational costs. 
The Korean Conflict Bill provided a monthly allowance of SIlO for a 
full-time student with no dependents. A veteran with one dependent 
received $135 and those with more than one dependent received $160. 
The post Korean p*^ogram provided an educational assistance allowance 
of $100 in 1966 which was raised periodically to its present level of 
$220 for a veteran with no dependents. A veteran with one dependent 
receives $261 while those with two receive $298 and those with more than 
two receive $18 for each additional dependent. (See Appendix A-1 for 
detailed allowance schedule). 

Training Ti me Reguiremsnts 

Full-time benefits for college students have always been based on 
a minimum number of semester hours. The World War II minimum was 12 
semester hours; the Korean minimum was set at 14 hours^and the current 
minimum is 14 hours, or 12 If the school considers 12 hours fulU 
time. 

Other post-'Secondary training has clock hour requirements. Since 
1950 the requirement for full-time benefits has been 25 hours of instruc* 
tion per week, or 30 hours attendance in shop practice courses* 

World War II veterans were required to begin their training within 
four years after release from the service and were eligible to draw 
benefits up to nine years after release. Korean Conflict veterans were 
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allowed to conroence training up to three years after release and had 
eight years of eligibility. The current program has no comencenient time 
specified but retains the eight-year time limit on period of engibillty. 

Mew Proqran.s 

The current GI Bill provides benefits not provided under the earlier 
legislation. Currently, veterans may have tutorial assistance costing 
up to $50 a month and an overall maximum of $450. As mentioned earlier^ 
educationally disadvantaged servicemen may \jse Gl Bill benefits to 
complete high school or refresher courses prior to their discharge from 
the service with no loss of entitlement. 

On-the-4oh> Fl ights Corresi)on<1enc(> and Farm Tfaiping 

The on-the-job training program has remained basically the same 
under the three bills, with Increases in basic aMowances and a reduction 
in the full-time requirement from 36 to 30 hours per week in the current 
legislation. Flight training has undergone several changes. The World 
War II Bill provided for a susbsistence allowance and allowed training 
fur a private pilot's course, both of which have been eliminated in the 
present program. 

Effective January 1, 1973, veterans are required to pay 10 percent 
of the cost of correspo 4ence courses. Under the two earlier programs, 
the full cost was paid with a reduction in entitlement of ono-quarter of 
the elapsed time of the course. Under the present program, entitlement Is 
reduced according to the cost of the course. 

During the World War 11 and Korean programs, the farm training 
provisions provided individual iiced instruction on the farm. The present 
eliminates this, but provides instltuiional training involving more 
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formalized instruction, reflecting the increased complexity of agricul- 
tural management. 

V ocatjonal Reha bili tat ion 

In seneraU the provisions relating to vocational rehabilitation are 
the same for all three programs. The basic benefits provide up to 48 months 
of rehabilitation training for an honorably discharged veteran with a 
service-connected disability. The Veterans Administration pays the full 
costs of tuition, fees, books, and supplies In addition to a monthly 
subsistence allowance which is currently $170. 

One important differece concerns eligibility of Vietnam Era veterans: 
vocational rehabilitation benefits can be provided to Vietnam veterans 
only if the qualifying disability is rated at 30 percent or more, or 
can be clearly shown to have caused a pronounced employment handicap* 
For World War II and Korean Conflict veterans, the only requirement was a 
disability for which compensation could be paid. 

Education Assistance for Veterans' Survivors anH Dependents 

Educational benefits were extended to orphans of servicemen for the 
first time in 1956. The original War Orphans* EDucational Assistance Act 
provided educational benefits only fur orphans of those who had died because 
of service-connected disabilities* The benefits were made available to 
orphans of those who died In World War II as well as the Korean Conflict. 
The benefits have remained essentially the same since the original act* 
However, eligibility requirements later were eased to allow educational 
assistance for the widow of a veteran who died of serviC6«-connected causes, 
the wives and children of veterans who are totally and permanently disabled, 
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And the wives and children of prisoners of war and those listed as missing 
In action* Allowance levels are comparable to those for veterans with a 
basic entitlement of 36 months. (See Appendix A for detailed outline of all 
educational provisions.] 
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Chapter 3 
COMPARABILITY OF BENEFIT LEVELS 

How does the level of benefits paid to Vietnam veterans compare with 
those benefits paid to World War II veterans? Some believe that the assi!>-> 
tance now beinq provided to Vietnam veterans is more or less comparable 
to the assistance provided World War II veterans. On the other hand* there 
are those who state that World War II veterans had a much better deal, 
particularly those who were privileged to attend postsecondary schools 
whose present tuition rates are so high it is almost impossible for 
Vietnam veterans to even think about attending them under the current GI 
Bill. This qroup points out that within the college-going veteran popula- 
tion» there has been a drift toward the publicly sponsored segment of higher 
education and that greater use of educational benefits by veterans is more 
predominant in those states with wel 1 -developed systenjs of low-cost public 
education — particularly community colleges. 

Concern has been expressed about the distribution of veterans among 
colleges in view of studies which indicate that where a student goes to 
college matters almost as rmich as whether he goes to college. The sig- 
nificantly greater participation of veterans in higher education in those 
states with well -developed low-cost college systems would indicate that 
the "real" availability of (or ability to utilize) educational benefits 
Is a function of not only being a veteran but also the function of a 
particular state of residence. 
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The purpose of this section is to compare current benafit levels 
with those available to veterans of World War II and the Korean Conflict, 
in terms of changes in the Consumer Price Index, growth in per capita 
income, and changes in educational tuition levels. It will also review 
the relationship between benefit levels and changes in the college-going 
population, and the relationship between veterans participation In higher 
education and state expenditures for education. 

The "Real" Value of Educational Benefits 

In discussing comparability of educational benefits. It Is not suf- 
ficient to determine what payments today would be equivalent to those of 
earlier veterans. It Is Inappropriate merely to make adjustments for 
changes in the Consumer Price Index, which represents changes in a broad 
segment of living costs. It is also necessary to measure changes in the 
supply side. i.e.. changes In the cost of getting an education. The "real" 
measvre or value of the educational benefits is the goods and services 
that it will purchase. In this case, what type of education is available 
to the Vietnam veteran on the basis of current benefits v1s-a*vis his World 
War II counterpart? 

Discussions of comparability of educational benefits Is further comp- 
licated by the significant change in the payment of benefits which occurred 
with the Korean Conflict and subsequent bills versus those authorized for 
World War II veterans. The World War II GI Bill provided in 1948 for a 
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subsistence allowance of $75 per month wliile attending an educational 
institution plus a direct payment to the institution for tuition, fees, 
books and supplies up to a maximum of $500 per year. The Korean Conflict 
GI Bill provided for a single payment to the veteran of $110. Under this 
arrangement, the monthly subsistence rate Includes an amount ($35) which 
was intended to help the veteran meet the educational costs of tuition, 
fees, books and supplies. The single payment, consisting of both sub- 
sistence and an amount to defray educational expenses was continued for 
veterans of the Vietnam Conflict and is currently $220 per month for a 
single veteran. 

In order to measure comparability of educational benefits, it is 
necessary to take into consideration the significant changes in the 
economy that have taken place over the 25 years between 1948 and 1973. 
During this period, the Consumer Price Index rose from a 1948 average of 
72,1 (1967 * 100) to 132.4 as of June 1973. Averaqe monthly earnings rose 
from $212 in 1948 to some $617 as of May 1973. During the same period, 
average tuition and fees at 4-year public institutions more than doubled 
and tuition at 4-year private institutions increased fivefold. Increases 
of a similar nature occurred in other postsecondary Institutions. The most 
dramatic changes occurred In the decade of the 1960s and continue to the 
present. The variation in changes are illustrated In Figure K 

A measure of the "real" value of educational benefits or what dollar 
amount in H^nef its would be required to provide parity in purchasing an 
education between the veteran of World War II and his Vietnam counterpart 
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my be ascertained by .idjusting the World War 11 subsistence benefits and 
educational benefits for changes that have occurred in the Consumer Price 
Index. 

During the period 1943 to mid 1973» the Consumer Price Index rose 
from 72 J to 132.4 or a ratio of 1.8363. The changes in average tuition 
charges over the sane period were considerably greater, as Illustrated in 
Table 1 below: 



Table 1: AVERA^iE TUITION CHARGCS, 194a-1972» PUDLIC AND 
PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Tuition Charges 





Public 




Private 


Ytar 


4-year 


2-year 


4 -year 


2-year 


1948 


194 


NA 


368 


NA 


1954 


150 


54 


481 


321 


1960 


282 


108 


1192 


654 


1966 


373 


146 


1580 


1019 

t 


1972 


419 


222 


1900 


1233 


Ratio: 










1948-1972 


2.15 


4.11 


5.22 


3.94 



Source: Derived from Sources of F""^s to Colleges and 
Universities ^ June A> O'Neill; Projections of 
^ducat1onaT"$tat1 sties to 1980-81 » National 
Center for Educational Statistics 

Using these data* a comparison of educational benefits can be made for 

those received by veterans of World War II with those currently being 

received by veterans of the Vietnam Conflict. Such a comparison is shown 

in Table 2. 

It is apparent that the ave rag e Vietnam veteran attending a 4-year 
public or a 2-year public institution has educational benefits slightly 
higher than his World War II counterpart when adjustnients for changes in 
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the Consumer Price Index are made. It may well he that th1<; sllqht gain is 
overstated for it does not take Into account the f'lCt that the World War TI 
veteran was often able to take advantage of low*cost veterans* housimj ami 
many other special services that are nenerullv not availahlo to vrr.orans 
of the Vietnam Conflict. 

To the extent that a Vietnam veteran is not jverajo, attendinq an 

institution where the tuition exceeds the U. S. averaqo of $119 for a Dublic 
Institution; then his benefits are less than those avail«iMe to the voteran 
of World War 11. The differential treatment of veterans, donendimj u(>on 
their choice of 4-year public institutions, is illustrated in Tabic j for 
a representative group of public institutions. 

Clearly, there is a wide variance in the funds available to the vt»tor"in 
for living expenses depending upon tho state of rosidenr.c an»l 4-yoar public 
Institution available to him. 

The Vietnam vetera)» student desiring to atttMid a private institution, 
either vocationaNtechnical or an institution of higher Irirning, is severely 
disadvantaged with respect to the veteran of World War II. As illustrated 
in Table 2 above, the direct tuition payment of World War II covered the 
average tuition, books and supplies of 4-ycar private institutions md the 
VA allowance of $75 per month was available for living expenses. The five- 
fold increase in tiic average tuition of 4-year private institutions by 1973* 
coupled with the cost of books and supplies, requires tho Viotnani veteran 
with current benefits of $1,930 to raise an additional $136 just to meet 
educational costs — leaving literally nothing for subsistence. 

r r»I Bill has traditionally been only an oletnent -- but a mijor one — 
In the living funds available to veterans. It has not been enough to support 
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even a single veteran in most locations* particularly today with the cost of 
living continuing to increase^ 

Rin sing U> $> Incomes 

Another means of measuring comparability is to view the benefits avail- 
able to the veteran of World War II. Table 4 comnares average Individual 
inonthly earnings for solectPd years to the benefits available to the veteran 
for subsistence purposes. 

Table 4 reveals that the current level of benefits » when adjusted for 
the payment of tuition, fees» books and suoplies* represents a significantly 
smaller proportion of average monthly earnings than did the subsistence 
allowance paid to the veteran of World War II. This is true whether the 
veteran U attending a 4-year or ?-year oublic college, whether he Is single 
or has deoendents* It is apparent that Inflation and a rising standard of 
living have taken their toll on the Vietnam veteran's benefits and that his 
•Veal" ability to purchase postsecondary education has diminished with 
respect to his World War II cjnterpart^ 

Educational Benefits and Accessibility to Higher Education 

There are few sectors of society where Private and public institutions 
exist side by side» and although this diversity is beneficial in many ways* 
it also creates stresses and strains • The stresses and strains with respect 
to tuition costs between the public and private sectors have had major impact 
on the Accessibility of higher education to veteran students* 

In perioda of relatively stable prices and only moderate growth in 
enrollments* tuition charges at public and private Institutions have his* 
torically maintained a reasonably constant relationship to each other* As 
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Table 4: COMPARISON OF U. S. AVERAGE MONTHLY 
EARNINGS TO GI BILL BENEFITS FOR 
VETERANS IN SELECTED YEARS 





1948 


7. of 

Average 
Monthly 
Earnings 


Mav 
1973 


% of 
Average 
Monthly 
Earnings 


Average monthly 
earni ngs r 


$212 




$617 




Monthly Payments: 










No Dependents 

After tuition ati 
4-year college 

After tuition at-, 
2-year college 


75 


35.4 


220 
149 
171 


35.7 
24 1 
27.7 


One Dependents 

After tuition at, 
4-year college 

After tuition at, 
2-year college 


105 


49.5 


261 
190 
212 


42.3 
30.9 
34.4 


Two Dependents 

After tuition at, 
4-year college 

After tuition at, 
2-year college 


120 


56.6 


298 
227 
249 


48.3 
36.9 
40.4 



A monthly charge of $70.55 for public 4-yedr institutions and 
$48.67 for 2-year public institutions, derived from average 
tuition, fees, books and supplies illustrated in Tabl^ 2 , is 
deducted from the appropriate monthly payment. 



Source: National League of Cities/United States Conference of Mayors. 
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Figure 2 Indicates* Immediately prior to the Influx of returning World War II 

veterans* tuition charges at private colleges were about throe times as high 

as th^y were In the average public Institution. In the Immediate post-war 

period* the gap narrowed considerably (basically caused by the fact that most 

public institutions were reimbursed for veterans' tuition at nonresident 

rates)* Since 1953, the two average tuition levels have drawn farther and 

farther apart, with the most striking divergence occurring In the recent 

period of rapid expansion in enrollments and general cost inflation. This 

reflects the greater willingness of the states to absorb a substantial por« 

tion of the increase in cost for public higher education. It also reflects 

the changing "mix" in the public sector, as the number of 2*year colleges* 

typically maintaining low tuition charges* has increased much faster than 

the 4«year institutions. By 1972-73* average tuitions at private 4-year 

colleges were 5 times those at public institutions. 

Figure ?: AVERAGE TUITION CHARGES IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 

INSTITUTIONS PER FTE STUDENT, 1929-30 to 1972-73 



$1600 - 



1200 



tiOO - 



40O 



19?9 30 1939 40 1949 50 1959 60 1969 7fj l(»7p /3 

Source: Higher Education: Who Pays? Who Benefits? 
How Should Pay? 
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Perhaps even more ImporUnt than the ratio of tuition levels, in the 
minds of most veterans, is the absolute dollar difference. In 1948 the 
gap between the two types of 4.year institutions was $174. By 1972-73, the 
gap had increased to some $1,480 per year. 

This widening gap in tuition charges has clearly decreased the share 
of total degree-creiiit enrollment held by the private colleges and univer- 
sities and has decreased veteran attendance to an oven greater degree. As 
Table 5 indicates, vpteran students were about equally divided between 
public and private institutions in 1948-49 but had increased their partici- 
pation in public institutions vis-a-vis all college students by 1957-58. 
and this trend continues At the present time. 

Table 5: PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS OF tllRHER lEARMTNG UNDER THREE GI BILLS 
IN COMPARISON WITH NONVETER,^N COliEGE STUDENTS 



Veteran Col lege Students All College Students 



1948-49 (World War II) 
1957-58 (Korean conflict) 
1972-73 (Vietnam era) 



Public 


Private 


Publ ic 


Private 


50 


50 


49 


51 


62 


33 


58 


42 


SI 


19 


77 


23 



Source: Derived from VA. DVB. IB 24233-3 and Digest o f Educational 
Statisti.es. National Center for Educa tional "tattstics! 19 71 

The inflationary trend in tuition rates and the general cost of educa- 
tion have also had a marked effect with respect to accessibility and use of 
educational benefits by Vietnam Era veterans. As Table 6 indicates, there 
is a much heavier concentration of college-going veterans in public 2-year 
institutions than is found among the general college-going population. 
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Table 6: PERCENTAGE OF VETERANS ENROLLED IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN COMPARISON WITH NONVETERAN STUDENTS 





Veteran 


All 


1972-73 


College Students 


College Students 


4->ear Public 


42« 


48% 


2-year Public 




m 


Private 


19X 


23X 



Source: VA Office of Research and Statistics, DVB 



If states are ranked on the basis of cumulative participation rates of 
Vietnam veterans in 2-year and 4-year colleger as illustrated In Table 7 
below, it is found that those states with the most highly developed low- 
cost public educational systems have the greatest degree of participation 
by Vietnam veterans. 

As discussed further on page 159, a strong relationship exists between 
state per capita expenditures on higher education and oartlclpation rates. 
There is a strong presumption that Veterans living in states that do not 
provide low-cost, easily accessible opportunities for higher education bene- 
fit less from the GI Bill because they cannot meet the costs of education 
In their states. Nor Is it possible. In many cases, for the veteran to 
attend an ojt of state school due to the high tuition payments required of 
nonresidents. 

Higher education Is not uniformly accessible to the Vietnam conflict 
veteran as It was to the veteran of World War II. Tuition rates in 1943 
were generally less than the direct maximum payment of $590 to institutions 
for tuition* fees, books and supplies. As a consequence, the World War II 
veteran had access to almost any institution in the United States » equal 
military service provided equal readjustment opportunities, except for 
variables such as major disability, "bad** discharge, etc. 
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Table 7: VlEiNAM-ERA VETERAN GI BILL EMROLLMENT IN JUNIOR AND FOUR-YEAR 
COLLEGES BY STATES BASED ON PARTCIPATION RATfS 







nyrt i i7/«> vieunain era 
Veteran PoduI a tlon 


Percent Ever in 

rn 1 1 An A iimHam* /^T n«11 

1*01 ic'je unaer i>i 1 1 


1 , 


California 


756,000 


37.0/. 


2. 


North Dakota 


15,000 


36.6 


3. 


Arizona 


64,000 


34.2 


4. 


New Mexico 


32,000 


31.0 


b. 


Oregon 


81 ,000 


30.0 


6. 


Idaho 


22,000 


29.3 


7. 


Utah 


40,000 


29.0 


8. 


Washington 


14:. in 


28.9 


9. 


Wyoming 


n.ooo 


28.9 


10. 


South Dakota 


15,000 


2.1.7 


11. 


Hawa i i 


29,000 


28.5 


12, 


Colorado 


885.000 


27.7 


13. 


Oklahoma 


91 ,000 


26:3 


14. 


Kansas 


69,000 


26.2 


15. 


Florida 


224,000 


26.1 


16. 


Montana 


24,000 


26.1 


17. 


Texas 


355.000 


25.7 


13. 


Nebraska 


44.000 


25.2 


19. 


Michigan 


266,000 


23.0 


20. 


Wisconsin 


130.000 


22.1 


21. 


Alabama 


93,000 


21.9 


22. 


North Carolina 


142,000 


21.9 


23. 


Missouri 


147.000 


2i.6 


24 


Illinois 


321.000 


2r.6 


25- 


New York 


478.000 


21.? 


26. 


Minnesota 


133,000 


21.2 


27. 


Mississippi 


46,000 


?l.l 


28. 


Maryland 


139,000 


'1.1 


29. 


Louisiana 


97.000 


20.9 


30. 


Tennessee 


nQ,Doo 


20,4 


31. 


Rhode Island 


34,000 


20.1 


32. 


Arkansas 


53.000 


19.9 


.-J. 


Massachusetts 


138, .000 


19.3 


?4. 


Connecticut 


95,000 


19.4 


J5, 


Iowa 


83,000 


19.2 


36. 


Virginia 


1*^8.000 


19.4 


37. 


Delaware 


20.000 


18.9 


33. 


W*»st Virginia 


46,000 


18.5 


39. 


South Carolina 


80.000 


m.4 


40. 


Nevada 


20,000 


17.6 


41. 


M/^Jne 


30.000 


17.5 


42. 


Georgia 


152.000 


17.3 


43. 


New Jersey 


208.000 


17.0 


44. 


New Hampshire 


28,000 


16.9 


45. 


Ohio 


336,000 


16.8 


46. 


Pennsylvania 


357.000 


16.4 


47. 


Kentucky 


87.000 


16.4 


48. 


Alaska 


12,000 


18.0 


49. 


Indiana 


167*000 


14.3 


50. 


Vermont 


14.000 


14.2 



Source: Derived from VA, DVB, IB 24-73-3. Appendix Tabic 13. 
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The accessibility of higher education tor the Vietnam conflict veteran 
Is a function of not only his military service but also his particular state 
of residence* The effectiveness of the benefits is directly related to the 
availability of low-cost, readily accessible public Institutions. The cur- 
rent veteran seeking to use hi<; educational benefits finds that equal 
military service does not provide equal readjustment opportunities with 
respect to attendance at an Institution of higher education. 
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Chapter 4 
ADEQUACY OF CURRENT BENEFIT LEVELS 

The previous chapter discussed the comparability of tho benefits paid 
to veterans of World War II vis-a-vis those paid to veterans of the Vietnam 
Conflict. Part of the discussion centered on the fact that in considering 
comparability of educational benefits* it is not sufficient to determine 
what payments at the present time v^ould be equivalent to those of earlier 
veterans; it is also necessary to measure changes In the supply side* i.e,, 
changes In the cost of securing an education. There was extensive discus- 
sion of what type of education Is available to the Vietnam veteran on the 
basis of current benefits as compared with his World War II counterpart. 

This chapter will focus on the adequacy of benefits in relation to the 
costs of education in light of current economic conditions at institutions 
of higher education. The major part of the chaoter will be devoted to the 
discussion of the financial characteristics of college attendance by veterans. 
It will attempt to provide data on what the total costs of education are 
vis-a-vis the level of educational benefits, how veterans are financing their 
education, and some preliminary indications of veteran participation in other 
fedcs. dl student aid programs. 

The Costs of Going to College 

Little, if any, information is available on the actual costs of higher 
education that veteran students must pay. General data do not appear to 
exist on actual educational costs of veterans of World War II and the Korean 
Conflict. Certain data have recently become available regarding the finan- 
cial characteristics of veterans currently attending institutions of higher 
education and are reported here for the first time. 
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The data has been provided by an analysis of students who had been 
determined to be self-supporting by institutional financial aid officers 
and filed the Students Financial Statement with the College Scholarship 
Service of the College Entrance Examination Board. Over 140,000 students 
throughout the United States filed such statements estimating their 
expenses and resources for the period July 1. 1972 to June 30. 1973. Some 
100.000 of these Student Financial Statements were filed during the period 
March 1, 1972 through November 30. 1972. Of the total filing population, 
21.3 oercent indicated they were or would be receiving veterans benefits 
during the 1972-73 school year. 

Veterans were asked to indicate the amounts that they spent or expected 
to spend during the 12-month year (July 1. 1972 to June 30, 1973) for tuition 
and fees, books, supplies, and course materials; room and board; transpor- 
tation; and clothing, recreation, and incidental/other expenses. Because 
the amounts paid for tuition and fees are fixed by institutional policy and 
vary by type of institution attended, they have been eliminated from these 
comparisons in order to more accurately reflect those items of educationally 
related expense which are under the control of the veteran and can wary 
according to the choices he makes. 

There seems to be little variability in the amount paid by the veteran 
for books and othi>r materials he needs to purchase. The mean estimated ex- 
penditure of all veterans in the sample was $146 for books and $70 for supplies 
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and other course materials. Of the veteran population » 74 percent estimated 
they would spend less than $200 for books and some 90 percent Indicated they 
Mould spend under $150 for supplies and other materials* 



Table 8: VETERANS ESTiriATED EXPENDITURES FOR BOOKS, 
SUPPLIES, AND COURSE MATERIALS 





Books 


Supplies and 
Course Materials 


Less than $100 


19.7 


80.2 


$101 to $200 


54.5 


12.6 


201 to 400 


24.0 


4.4 


401 to 600 


1.3 


1.0 


601 and above 


0.5 


1.8 



In the subsequent analysis, the mean estimated expenses of all veterans for 
books, supplies, and other course materials of $216 will be used. 

Bent 

The The average expense estimated by veterans for rent for the 12-month 
period was $1,493. Single veterans estimated an average expenditure of $973, 
married veterans without children an average of $1,723, and married veterans 
with children an average of $1,928. 



Table 9: 


VETERANS 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR RENT 






1972- 


73 






All 




Married 


Married 


Expenditure 


Veterans 


Slngle 


No Children 


With Children 


Less than $499 


9.2* 


18. 6X 


3.2% 


4.3Z 


$ 500 to $ 749 


7.3 


15.7 


2.4 


2.2 


'SO to 999 


9.4 


17.6 


4.9 


3.8 


1 .000 to 1 .249 


13.4 


20.7 


10.3 


7.3 


1 ,250 to 1 ,499 


10.4 


8.7 


12.6 


9.4 


1.500 to 1,749 


14.1 


9.2 


18.0 


14.9 


1 ,750 to 1 .999 


11.3 


4.7 


16.3 


14.2 


2.000 to 2,499 


15.5 


3.9 


22.3 


23.2 


2,500 and above 


14.4 


1.9 


10.1 


20.7 
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Food and Household Supf.'lum 

The average expense estimated by veterans for food and household supplies 
during the year was $1,126. Single veterans reported an estimated average 
expenditure of $652. married veterans without children an average of $1,187. 
and married veterans with children an average of $1,692. 

Table 10: VETERANS ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR FOOD AND HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES 

1972-73 



Expenditure 


All 
Veterans 


Single 


Married 
No Children 


Married 
With Children 


Less than $499 
$ 500 to $ 749 
750 to 999 
1 .000 to 1 .249 
1 .250 to 1 ,499 
1 ,500 to 1 ,749 
1.750 to 1,999 
2.000 to 2,499 
2,500 and above 


15.1% 
16.3 
13.8 
19.0 

9.0 
10.4 

5.4 

6.8 

4.2 


33.0% 
31.1 
16.8 
11.4 

3.1 

2.7 

0.8 

0.6 

0.4 


5.0% 
11.0 
18.4 
28.4 
11.9 
12.5 

5.4 

5.6 

1.9 


4.1% 
3.9 
16.7 
16.7 
12.2 
15.5 
10.9 
16.7 
13.9 



C'-;fh''Kj, Laundry itid Ct.^viiK'j 

Another major variable in the veteran's budget is the amount he spends 
on clothing, laundry and cleaning expenses. The average expenditure esti- 
mated by veterans for the year was $320. Single veterans estimated an 
average expenditure of $203. married veterans without children an average 
of $347, and married veterans with children an average of $444. 
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Table 11: VETERANS ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR CLOTHING. LAUNDRY AND CLEANING 

1972-73 





All 




Marri ed 


Married 


Expenditure 


Veterans 


Single 


No Children 


With Children 


Less than S199 


34.2% 


53.4^ 


25. 6t 


20.4. 


S200 to S399 


35.3 


34J 


38.4 


31.7 


400 to 499 


17.1 


9.0 


21.4 


22.2 


600 or more 


13.4 


3.5 


14.6 


25.7 



The average estimated expense by veterans for transportation exrens**" 
during the year was S455. Over 60 percent of the veterans estimated yearly 
expenses for transportation of $500 or less, while only 8.5 percent estimated 
they would spend more than $1,000. 

Table 12: VETERANS ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR TRANSPORTATION 

1972-73 



Less than $200 20.1'-: 

$ 201 to $ 400 31.5 

401 to 500 11.3 

501 to KOOO 28.6 

1 .000 anj above 8.5 



The average estimated expense by veterans for medical and dental ex- 
penses during the year was $228. Single veterans estimated an average 
expenditure of $85. married veterans without children an average of $260, 
and married veterans with children an average of $327. 
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Table 13: VETERANS ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR MEDICAL 
AND DENTAL EXPENSES 
1972-73 



Expenditure 


All 
Veterans 


Single 


Carried 
No Children 


Married 
With Cmidren 


Less than $200 


57. 4S 


85.8% 


50.0*. 


35. 5^ 


$200 to S399 


22.9 


10.7 


27.7 


32.7 


400 to 599 


10.2 


1.9 


12.1 


17.1 


600 or more 


9.5 


1.6 


10.2 


14.5 



Child Cax*e 

Among veterans with children, costs of child care were an Important 
expense component. Veterans with children estimated average child care 
expenses for v-b year at $381- Over 50 percent of the married veterans with 
children estimated child care expenses of $250 or less. On the other h^nd» 
some 11.3 percent of such veterans estimated expenses In excess of $1,000. 

Table 14: VETERANS WITH CHILDREN ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 

FOR CHILD CARE 
1972-73 



Less than $200 47.4% 

$ 200 to $399 1K2 

400 to 599 10.1 

600 to 999 20.0 

1 »000 or more 1K3 



other Expences 

Another major variable Item In the veteran's budget Is the amount that 
he spends on "miscellaneous" Items nonetheless necessary for maintenance, 
survival, and attendance at college. The average estimated expenditure for 
the year for other expenses was $405. Single veterans reported an average 
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estimated exnenduure of S263, married veterans without children estimated 
an average of S506, and married veterans with children an average of S428. 

^.^ble 15: VETERANS ESTIMATED OTHER ExPEr^SES 

]972-73 





Al! 




Married 




ExDenIi tyre 


Veterans 




No Children 


With Children 


Less than $230 


46. 7r 


58.4' 


36. 


41.6^ 


S200 to S399 


!5.7 


i6.4 


If. 9 


16.5 


400 to 499 


12.2 


10.7 


13.2 


14.0 


600 or niore 


25.4 


14. S 


33.8 


27.9 



Total Estimated Budget for 1972-73 

As ;)rev1ously indicated, tho estimated budget \^^% calculated excluding 
the amounts estlnatod for tuition and fees in an attempt to represent only 
those expenses which were under tho control of the veteran and to prevent 
any bias that might be c.^used by the type of institution that the veteran 
was planning to attend. In order to present Information more directly 
relevant to the type of veterr^ns In education and to make It possible to 
relate educational expense to benefit levels, differential budgets were 
calculated f:>r the f.ubqroups of tho population. Since the amounts estimated 
to be spent for book';, Sipplies, and course materials and transportation 
d^peifBd not be vary greatly from group to group* constant amounts of $216 
for books and si-ppHes, and S455 for transportation were Included. 
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Table 16: VETERANS ESTIMATED 12-MONTH BUDGET, EXCLUDING TUITION AND TEES 

1972.73 



Average 
Expenditure 


All 
veterans 


Single 


Marrfed 
No Children 


Married 
With Children 


Books t supplies, 
course materials 


$ 216 


S 215 


S 216 


$ 216 


Rent 


1 ,493 


973 


1 ,723 


1 ,928 


Food and house- 
hold Supplies 


1,126 


652 


1,187 


1,692 


i*iOLnin9f launQry, 
cleaning 


320 


203 


347 


444 


Transportation 


455 


455 


^55 


455 


Medical and dental 


228 


85 


260 


327 


Child Care 


162 






381 


Other expenses 


405 


236 


506 


428 


TOTAL 


$4.405 


S2,847 


S4,694 


55,871 



In reviewing these budgets. It must be reiterated that these are veterans* 
estimates of expenses that they would generally havp during the IZ-month 
period July U ^972 to June 30» 1973 and were estimates In support of 
applications for additional financial assistance from the Institutions 
they were attending or were planning to attend. 

ComDarlsons of these budgets with veterans benefit levels can be 
facilitated by recasting the budget for the academic year. 
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Table 17: VETERANS ESTIMATED 9-MONTH BUDGET, EXCLUDING TUITION AND FEES 

1972-73 



Budget 


Total 
Veterans 


Single 


Married 
No Children 


Marri ed 
With Children 


Estimated Budget 


$4,405 


$2,&47 


$4,694 


$5,871 


Loss: Books and 
Suppl les 


216 


216 


216 


216 


tstiniatea nvirig 
expenses 


$4,189 


$2,631 


$4,478 


$5,655 


Uss: 1/4 cstl- 

inated living 
expenses 


1 ,047 


658 


1.120 


1.414 


Estimated living 
expenses 1972-73 
academic year 


$3,140 


$1 .973 


$3,358 


$4,241 



Adequacy of Current Benefit Levels to Meet Educational Costs 

In previous discussions* it was pointed out that veterans benefits 
vore an integral ard important part of the resources necessary to provide 
for the payment of living expenses and tuition, fees and books in order to 
attend a postsecondary institution^ One aspect of the adequacy of current 
benefit levels to meet living costs in light of current economic conditions 
may be provided by comparing that portion of benefits available after pay- 
ment of average tuition, fees, books and supplies at a 4-year public 
institution. 
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Table 18: AVAILABILITY OF VA ALLOWANCES 10 MEET ESTIMATED LIVING EXPENSES 

1972-73 

Married Married 
Single No Children With Children 

VA Allowance 
(9HDonth IHL) 

19/2^73 School Year 

4- Year Public 

Average tuition, fees, 
books and supplies 

Benefits available 
for subsistence 

Estimated living expenses 

Additional resources needed 

^Assumes veteran and three dependents 

Soiirce: Average tuition, fees, books, etc.: Table 2, Chapter 3. 
Estimated living expenses: Table 17. 

When VA allowances are adjusted for the average tuition, fees, books and 
supplies at a 4-year public college, it can be seen that t^.c remaining bene- 
fits are insufficient to meet the veteran's estimates of living expenses 
for the academic year. For the single veteran, benefits available for sub- 
sistence purposes represent 68.2 percent of estimated living expenses; 
married veterans find their benefits available for subsistence representing 
slightly more than 50 percent of their estimated budget. It is obvious 
that the current allowances, either before or after adjustment for tuitiont 
fees, books and supplies, are not sufficient o^ themselves to meet the 
estimated living expenses of the veteran student during the academic year. 



$1,980 $2,349 $2,844^ 

635 635 635 

$1,345 $1,714 $2,209 

1.973 3.356 4.241 

$ 628 $ 1 .644 $2.032 




S3 

To the extent that tgition, fees, books and supplies exceed the average 
for a 4-year public institution to an individual veteran, trtat portion of 
his allowances available for subsistence purposes are correspondingly reduced 
and his need for additional resources Increases. 

If the veteran attended a low-cost coRtnunity college where the average 
tuition, fees, books and supplies were some $438 for the academic year, the 
remaining benefits available for subsistence purposes would be greater. In 
such a case, the single veteran would have remaining benefits approximating 
7d«Z percent of estimated living expenses; married veterans* remaining bene- 
fits would cover about 56 percent of their estimated living expenses. 

It can be said that the current benefit levels, requiring as they do the 
payment of both tuition, fees, books, supplies, and living expenses, provide 
the basis for 'unequal treatment of equals." Generally speaking, the average 
estimated living expenses will not vary significantly by type of instltutian 
attended (although there may be significant differences between geographical 
locations); however, the amount of benefits available to meet those expenses 
does vary depending upon the availability and type of institution attended* 
Ceterut paribus, veterans with equal characteristics should be equally 
treated. Such is not the case for veterans at the present time. The vet- 
eran residing in a state with a well-developed system of low-cost institi- 
tions of higher education has significantly more of his benefits available 
to help defray living expenses than would his equal counterpart living in a 
state without such system of low-cost institutions. In order to restore 
equity between veterans residing in different states with differing systems 
of public education, some form of variable payments to Institution to 
ameliorate the differences In institutional costs would be required. 
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The Financing of Veterans' Educational Costs 

In addition to estimates of educational expenses for the 1972*73 year, 
veterans filing Stgdent*s Financial Statements also estimated the resources 
that they would have avallat;^ to meet those expenses from sources other 
than the Institution t jh they were applying for financial aid. 

Most Institutions exp^nrt that students will provide some portion of 
their own expenses frocn their own efforts. Independent of what the institu* 
tlon can provide. This is generally referred to as "self-help/* and Includes 
contributions from personal savings and assets, part-time work, and for 
married veterans, the contribution that their spouse makes toward living 
expenses. Generally, the older the student is, the larger is the amount 
the college expects will be provided through self-help. This component is 
an Important segment of the estimated resources for veterar students. 

The mean total 1972-73 earnings after taxes estimated by all veteran stu- 
dents were $1,047. Single veterans estimated after tax earnings of $753. married 
veterans without children $875, and married veterans with children $1,232. 

Table 19; VETERANS ESTlrWTED TOTAL AFTER-TAX INCOME FR0?1 EMPLOYMENT 

1972-73 



All Married Married 

Income Veterans Single Ho Children With Children 



Less than $500 


50. 7X 


54. 9X 


52.2% 


45.U 


$ 500 to $ 999 


12.2 


14.6 


14.2 


10.9 


1 .000 to 1 .499 


11.1 


12.0 


11.3 


11.3 


1 ,500 to 1 .999 


6.4 


6.1 


6.4 


7.8 


2.000 to 2,499 
2,500 vO 2,999 


6.1 


S.4 


5.8 


7.3 


3.1 


2.7 


2.6 


4.5 


3,000 or ircre 


10.4 


S.2 


7.5 


13.1 
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For married student veterans, the estimated after-tax earnings of the 
spouse were an important component of their estimated resources to meet 
educational costs. Married students without children estimated average 
after-tax earnings from the spouse of $2,433, while married students with 
children estimated the spouse would average only $1,489. 

Table 20: SPOUSE'S ESTIMATED AFTER-TAx EARNINGS 

1972-73 



Married Married 
Income No Children With Children 



Less than S500 32. 56.5^ 

S 500 to S 999 6.8 4.1 

1,000 to 1,499 5.8 3.0 

1,500 to 1 ,999 4.0 4.1 

2,000 to 2,499 5.4 3.6 

2,500 to 2,999 3.9 3.4 

3,000 or more 42.0 25.3 



For all veteran students, estimates of benefit payments for 1972-73 were 
$1,827. Single veterans estimated they would receive an average of $1,479, 
married veterans without children expected to receive an average of $1 «858 
while those with children expected to receive an average of $2,108.^ 



Table 21: ESTWTEO VETERANS BENEFITS 
1972-73 





All 




Married 


Married 


Benefits 


Veterans 


Single 


No Children - 


With Children 


Less th«n $500 


6.9X 


11.4% 


3.8« 


3.4% 


$ SOO to $ 999 


6.0 


7.1 


5.5 


4.2 


1,000 to 1.499 


9.9 


15.8 


6.9 


6.0 


1 ,500 to 1 ,999 


32.4 


46.5 


44.9 


13.6 


2,000 or more 


44.8 


19.2 


39.1 


72.8 
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It Should be n?JtK»d that chamjes In the benefit levels werp made under 
PL 92-54D and were retroactive to tho beginning of the 1972-73 academic 
year. The extent to which veterans estimated their 1972'»73 benefits under 
the old rate schedules or those ^•jthQri;od under PL 9?-54Q is not known. 
Over 70 percent of th? fin.inciil statot^ents were filed b«?tween March and 
November, 1972* a period of v^ide-spre^d nublicity regarding possible changes 
in veterans benefits* and nay well reflect veterans estimates based upon 
the new or expected rate changes. This is not an unreasonable hypothesis 
in light of the fact that over f5 oerccnt of the single veterans estimated 
benefits In excess of SI tSOO and almost 20 percent estimated benefits 
exceeding S2,000. 

The final major component of veterans resources was estimated amount 
of savings available to veterans to meet 1972-73 estimated costs. All 
veterans reported an average amount of savings of $418. Single veterans 
rePO**ted S310 in estimated savings, married veterans without children 
reported $568* and married veterans with children reported $43K 



Table 22: ESTIMATED SAVINGS 
1972-73 



Amount 



All 
Veterans 



Single 



Married 
Ho Children 



Married 
With Children 



Less than $500 
S 500 to $999 
il »000 or more 



11.7 



79.0% 
9.3 



84.3% 
7.6 



17.7 



70. U 
12*2 



76. SX 
10. S 
13.0 
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Total Estimated Veterans Resourc es for 1972-73 

The estimated total resources of the veteran population, his employment, 
•upleynent contribution by the spouse, veterans benefits and savings, can be 
coRblned to indicate -- on the average - the total resources the veteran 
estimates are available to meet his living expenses for the year and to 
financt his education. 

Table 23: ESTIMATED YEARLY VETERANS RESOURCES TO MEET 
EOUCATIOMAL AND LIVING COSTS 
1972-73 



Resources 


All 
Veterans 


Single 


Married 
No Children 


Married 
With Children 


Employment 


$1,047 


$ 753 


$ 875 


$1,232 


Spouse's 
Employment 

savings 


$1,170 
$ 418 


$ - 
$ 310 


$2,433 
$ 568 


$1 ,489 
$ 431 


Total Resources 
for year $2,635 
(t«cl. Vets benefits) 


$1 .063 


$3 .876 


$3,152 


Less: 1/2 Estimated 
Living Expenses 


1.047 


658 


1.120 


1.414 


Resources Available 
for academic year 

Veterans Benefits 


$1,588 
$1 .827 


$ 405 
$1 .470 


$2,756 
$1 .858 


$1 .738 
$2,108 


TOTAL RESOURCES 
for academic year 


$3,415 


$1 .875 


$4,614 


$3,846 



Co«p.r;sons can now be made -ith respect to the estimated resources 
available to the veteran for the academic year -ith the estimated living 
cxpensts tMt he will face while attending college. 
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Table 24: ESTINATEO RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO VETERANS FOR THE 
PAYMENT OF TUITION, FEES. BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 
1972-73 



All 
Veterans 


Single 


Married 
No Children 


Married 
With Children 


Estimated Resources 
available for 
academic year $3»415 


$1,875 


$4,614 


$3,346 


Estimated living 
expenses for 

academic year 3 J40 


1 ,973 






Available for payment 
of tuitiort, fees, 
books t and supplies 275 


-98 


1.256 


-395 


Avg. tuition, fees, 
books & Supplies 
(4-yr. public inst.) 635 


635 


$35 


635 


Additional resources 
needed 360 


733 




1.030 



liien estimated 9-month resources available to the veteran for the 
1972-73 academic year are compared with his estimates of living expenses 
for a similar period; only the married veteran wUh a working spouse and no 
children has sufficient additional resources to meet the average expenses 
of tuition, fees, books and supplies at 4.year public Institutions. Single 
veterans and married veterans with children require substantial financial 
assistance from other sources. If it is assumed that the veterans esti- 
mates of benefits to be received during 1972-73 were based on rates in 
effect prior to PL 92-540 and the estimated benefits are increased by 
approximately 26 percent — single and married veterans with children still 
find their total resources insufficient to meet estimated living expenses 
and educational costs^ Under these circumstances the single veteran would 
require an additional $355 and the married veteran with children would 
require $488. 
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ftarOlcipatlon in Other_f^derjr\_ Student Ai d Programs ^^tC 

Additional sources of student financial aid to the veteran student 
could include other federally-funded programs of student assistance. While 
none of the other proqrams specify priority p»-eference for veterans, there 
Is nothing to deny them eligibility if they meet the standards and regula- 
tions of those programs. The major federally-funded aid programs In which 
the veteran could have participated during the 1972-73 academic year were: 

• Educational Opportunity Grants (any undergraduate) 

• H^a)th Professions Grants (students in medicine, nursing* 

and other health-related curricula) 

• Law Enfo^-cement Grants (students in police science and other 

law enforcement-related curricula) 

• National Defense Student Loans (any student} 

• Health Professions Loans 

• Law Enforcanent Loans 

• Federally Insured Student Loans (any student, granted through state 

a^encief or commerical lending 
institutions) 

• College Work-Study Employment 

data are not available on veteran participation In other federal pro- 
g. rtiYs during the 1972-73 academic year for the Student^s Financial Statements 
filed with the College Scholarship Service, some inferences can be drawn 
from the analysis of veterans attending California colleges and universities 
during the 1971-72 academic year* contained in Appendix B. 

Participation by veterans in other federally-funded student aid pro- 
grams has been relative small, as indicated by the veteran population 
attending California institutions. 
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Table 25: VETLRAN PARTICIPATION IN OTHER FEDERALLY- FUNDED 

STUDENT AID PROGRAMS 
CALIFORNIA VETERANS 
1971-72 ACADEMIC YEAR 



Program 


Percentage of Veterans 
Participating 


Educational Opportunity Grants 


1.5X 


Health Professions Grants 




Law Enforcement Grants 


2J 


National Direct Student Loans 


5.6 


Health Professions Loans 


K2 


Law Enforcement Loans 


K9 


Guaranteed Student Loans 


10.] 


College Work*Study Employment 


6.4 



The small participation of veterans In these other federally- funded 
student aid programs may be attributable to institutional financial aid 
officers giving priority 1n the allocation of other student aid resources 
to those students with the greatest financial need. Since the veteran has 
resources available to him through the GI Bill, the colleges may well 
believe that he could otherwise attend and therefore reserve the other 
student aid funds that they have available to students who do not have any 
significant amount of resources of their own. 

The end result is that the average veteran, when faced with insufficient 
resources to meet his estimated expenses for living plus Institutional costs » 
must either arrange for additional financial resources outside the norma] 
student aid funding sources or seek out a lower-cost institution when such 
is available to him. 
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Chapter 5 '^'^'^ ^^'^/^fi^f 

CHANGING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE VETERAN 

Differences In the nature and duration of the three conflict periods 
have brought about correspnnfl1n9 channes In the personal characteristics of 
tho$e wfio served. An understanding of those differences Is central to an 
umtorstandlng of the veterans us»» of educational benefits. Following Is an 
exAmination of some of those changes based on the limited available data. 

Educational Achievement 

The educational level of veterans at time of discharge has steadily 
incrtased frao the World War II period to tho present (see Table 26). This 
increa$i» in educational levels has mirrored the increase ^n educational 
levels In the general male population (see Figure 3). 

Veterans have always had a higher educational level than the general 
population. This is due to the selectivity of the Armed Forces' recruit- 
(RMt and induction policies which reject most individuals with less than a 
high school education. The high percentage of veterans of the V^'.tnam Era 
with four pr wore years of college is due in part to draft deferments for 
college students which postponed their entry into the Armed Forces until 
after graduation. 

Figure 4 points out the dramatic decrease In the percentage of veterans 
with less than a high school education at time of discharge. Today only 
one in five veterans lacks a high school education as compared to over half 
of World War II veterans. Thus, today's veteran has a much higher level of 
education at time of discharge than the veterans of previous periods. This 
undoubtedly has an effect on veterans participation in education and training 
programs, which we shall examine later. 
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Tdble 26: EDUCATIONAL ATTAKiMENT OF COMPARABLE AGE -GROUPS 
OF iORLD WAR II, KOREAN CONFLICT AND VIETNAM 
ERA VETERANS AT SEPARATION FROM TV<E ARf^ED FORCES 

(Includes Vietnam Era veterans separated throuqh Oecemoer 31 « 1972} 



Period of 
fiervlce euid age 


iv^ oT scnool completed at iie] 


aaratlon-'ji or Total 


Medlon 
(Yrs.) 


8 yrs» 
or lead 




Scaool 


Co. 


Lle«e 


1-3 
years 




1-3 
yeara 


** yrs, 

or more 


All Age» 














World War II 




26*3 


26*3 


9.6 


9*5 


11 Q 


Korean Conflict 


12.6 




U3.5 


11.1 


7.9 


18.3 


Vletoaa Hra 


3*5 


16.7 


57*9 


13.5 


e,u 


ia.5 


Under SO 














World War II a/ 


30.5 


36.1 


29.U 


U,0 




irk < 


Koreaa Conflict 


sa.i 


53.3 


17.6 


1.0 




10.2 


Vietnaa £ra 






'^2.3 


1.6 


0#2 


















World Wat 11 a/ 


2? .2 


28,5 


32»0 


9.6 


8.5 


12«0 


Korean Conflict 




S7.5 


Urf.i 


10,0 


3.9 


12.2 


Vletoaa Era 


3*0 




63.3 








2>-29 Years 














World II ^ 


26.2 


25.9 


27.1 




11.0 


11*7 


Korean Conflict 


ll^.O 


SO.l 


3'i.s 


11.6 


£0.1 


12*5 


Vietnan £ra 


2.9 


9.5 


38.a 


17.1 


31.7 


13*0 


30-3^ Yeara 














World War II a/ 


32,0 


23*6 




9.3 


10.9 


U.3 


Korean Conflict 


15.4 


25.1 


39.'* 


11.5 


6.6 


12.2 


VietnaA £r& 




9.7 


U6.5 


10*2 


31.1 


12.8 


35 yc»vs or Older 














World War II b/ 






15.3 


9.7 


7.7 


9^7 


Kor«fan Conflict 


IS-'* 


17.1 


43.8 




10.3 


12.U 


Vietnam Bra 




6.0 


61.6 


1U«2 


12.1 


12.6 



2/ Data are ba«ed on educational level at separation of World War II en- 
listed men^ adjuated to reflect egtioated eJucational attainment of 
officers. 



Source: Data on VMetnaro Era Veterans. Reports and Statistics Service, 
Veterans Adminislration 1977» p. 13. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEVELS OF VETERANS AT TIME OF DISCHARGE 
AND CIVILIAN MALES (AGES 25-29) 
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NCUkf « 

VETERANS OF ALL AGES 
WITH LESS THAN A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 




WWff KPMM CvSkt 

«eutCI< an at VHIMB if VttMJi.fya V«l»aa> AdatalMt«»|««. 

NOTE: At time of discharge 
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It Is Interestlnci to note that a recent Veterans Administration study 
found that nearly 1/3 of those who entered the service prior to completion of 
high school dropped out of school to enter the Armed Forces. "I 

Age 

The varying manpower needs and Induction policies for the three periods 
of rapid expansion of our Armed Forces resulted In significant differences in 
the age distribution of the three groups of veterans (see Figure 5 At the 
end of ViVi II 51.2 percent of the veterans were undf?r 33 years of age. 
The percentage of veterans under 30 rose to 83.4 percent for Korean Conflict 
veterans and dropped slightly to 73.3 percent for Vietnam Era veterans. 

The younger age of the Korean Conflict and Vietnam Era veteran Is an 
important factor to be considered In making comparisons of education and 
training programs for these veterans. Most Individuals acquire their post- 
secondary education and formal career education during the decade beginning 
with their 18th year. The serviceman of the Korean and Vietnam Eras was more 
likely to enter and leave the service befcre his 30th bIrtlHday than the ser- 
viceman of World War II. Thus, more veterans of the latter two periods were 
in the service when most people acquire their education. It Is more likely 
that their educational plans were disrupted » and that they had not completed 
their educational program and settled on a career objective. 

Age of Disadvantaged Veterans 

Examination of the age distribution of disadvantaged veterans of the 
Vietnam Era Indicates that this group is significantly younger than the 
general Vietnam Era veteran population. 2 Figure 6 Illustrates that 87.7 
percent of disadvantaged veterans sampled were 25 or under. Less than 1 per- 
cent were 29 or over. This Indicates that the education programs of socially 
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and economically disadvantaged Vietnan Era veterans are more likely to be 
interrupted than those of the general veteran population. There are no 
comparable data for the World Uar II and Korean veterans. 

Income 

The Bradley Comdssion said in 1956: "The inconw characteristic Is of 
major Importance in that It embraces a number of significant factors. Aside 
from an indication of financial competence. It reflects the general occupa- 
tional level of the veteran, the steadiness of his employment."^ 

The table below indicates that a substantial number of veterans earned 
higher incomes than those earned by nonveterans in 1951 and 1954. Likewise* 
from the median income statistics In Table 27 it appears that the 25-34 age 
group* which includes about two-thirds of the World War II veterans earned 
about $900 more In 1954 than nonveterans of similar age. It is clear that 
the veter&f)^ after readjustment^ earned a consistently higher Income than the 
nonveteran of comparable age. 

Table 27: INCOME COMPARISON OF TOTAL HONEY INCOME FOR HALE VETERANS 
AND NONVETERANS OF '40R10 WtAR II , 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER 
AND MEDIAN INCOME BY AGE GROUPS: 1951 AND 1954 
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Source: Bradley Commission. Staff Report IV, Table U 1956 
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Table 28 Illustrates a steady rise, from 1948 to 1954, in the ratio 
of veteran to nonveteran Income for 25-34 and 35-44 age groups. In 1950* a 
large proportion of veterans received a dividend on their national service 
life insurance policy lich accounts for approxim^toly $50 of the increase 
in veterans incomes. 

Table 23: INCOMES OF VETERANS AND NONVETCRANS MEDIAN TOTAL MONEY 
INCOMES OF MALE VETERANS AND NONVETERANS OF WORLD WAR II, 
25 TO 44 YEARS OLD, 1947-54, ANNUAL INCOME 
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Source: Bradley Commission, Staff Report IV. Table '(^)» 1956 
The median Incorr^e of all male veterans in 1949 was $2,828 as compared 
to $2>662 for nonveterans. In 1950, the median income for all veterans 
rose to $3,058 as compared with $2,676 for nonveterans. The higher income 
of veterans is due partly to the fact that many veterans had been employed 
only part-time while going to school or seeking suitable employment. For 
many veterans, 1948 was the first year of full-time civilian employment. 

In 1959, the median income for all veterans at $5,109 was substantially 
higher than nonveteran income at $3,215. This large difference in the two 
incomes is in part explained by the concentration of the veteran population 
in the age levels at which income Is highest and "the relatively small propor- 
tion of non-whites in the veteran population.'*^ Tho median earnings of nor- 
white veterans in 1959 v^as only $3,372, but was still considerably greater than 
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that of all non-white males* S2»566» by 3 ratio q» 1.31. The ratio of median 

income of all veterans to the median income of non-white veterans was 1.51, 

The median age nationally of veterans at this time was 38.2 years. Veterans 

were generally concentrated at this time in the 25-44 age range, with 64.6 

Percent of veterans foil into this category as compared to 2U9 percent of 

nonveterans. The nedian age for Korean veterans at this time was Only 28.4 

years ► well before their peak earning potential had been reached. There 

were a total of 23 million veterans in the United States at this time. 

Vietnam created about 4.5 million veterans during the decade (1960-1970) 

while men who served in the Armed Forces between the Korean and Vietnam 

Conflicts Increased the number of veterans by about 1.4 million. In 1969» 

56 percent of all veterans fell within the 35*54 age range as compared with 

33 percent of the male population age 16 and over. The median income of all 

veterans, $8t385t was higher than that of the total male population 18 years 

and over, S6,7S3. Here again, these substantial differences in income are 

not due exclusively to veteran status but reflect: 

(1} The heavy concentration of veterans in the most productive 
age ranges. 

(2) The slightly higher Incidence of whites and urban residents 
in the veteran population. 

(3) The selective nature of the Armed Forces which rejected 
persons with major physical disabilities, mental Impairment, 
and other impediments to higher earnings. {See Figures 7 and d) 

The following table shows the Increasing margins between the Incomes 

of veterans and those of nonvetorans for selected post-conflict years: 
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MEDIAN INCOME OF VETERANS BY AGE 



MOO- 



6^00'- 
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5^00 
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1,000 



Jlssi 



-J 



TOTAL l«-?4 25*89 S0*S4 



NOTE; Based on 1969 income 
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Table 29: VETERAf^S INCQML AS PERCEflT OF NONVL'TLRANS* INCOME 

Year Rati o 

1950 ni.4 

1954 ^21.7 

1960 15a. 9 

1964 122^2 

1970 123.6 

Source: Compiled from D rajley Com nnssion. 

Staff Report IT. 19^6, anc rDeTaT l<?^ 
Characte ristics , United States Census, 
1950, 1960. 1970. - 

Income among the educationally disadvantaged (those wUh no more than 
11 years of schooling} are subst^mtlally lower than those of the general 
veteran population. \^rUr\ blacks* for instance, who have no hlqh school 
diploma, but who are usually eriployed, In 1^)70 earned an average of $125 
weekly as compared with $135 for the white educationally disadViintagerf 
living 1n an urban area. Black educational ly-dlsadvantaqed veterans who 
were usually unemployed ^^rn^^ only $105 weekly when they worked, compared to 
$116 weekly for whites. Incomes for the non-urban blacks in the saine cate- 
gory are $107 if they are typically employed and only $79 If they are 
frequently unemployed {see Table 30) » 

Table 30: HEAN WEEKLY INCOME OF DISADVANTAGED VETERANS. 1969 
Urban Non-Urban 



Empl oycd Unemi^loyed Employed Une<nployed 
White $135 $116 $119 $112 

Black 125 108 107 79 



Source: But-eau of the Budget. A Survey of Social ly and 



Economically Disadvantaged Vietnam Era ve 
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At $6t500 yearly for oducatlonally disadvantagwJ blacks who work steadily 
and $7,020 for whites In the sanie category » these Incomes are substantially 
below the median yearly Income of all veterans, $8*385. Moreover, wfilte 
educationally disadvantaged veterans earn somewhat more than males In the 
general population. $7,020 and $6,783 respectively. 

Family Income 

On the basis of data obtained fr^m the 1970 census, families in which 
the veteran was h*»^d had a median Income of $11 ,526; for all families in the 
United States with a male head, the figure was $10J31. In other terms. 
Income was approximately $961 per month for families headed by veterans, 
and $844 for families headed by nonveterans. This comoares with $864 for the 
family headed by a white educationilly disadvantaged veteran living In an 
urban area, and $776 for the black family under the same circumstances. 
For those who. because of their education and training, have difficulty 
finding or maintaining employment, the monthly income figure drops to $458 
for whites in urb^n areas, and $598 for blacks In cities. 

In non-urban areas, the white family of the educationally disadvantaged 
veteran with steady employment had an Incoftte of $660 as compared with $619 
for blacks. The black "unemployed" family under these same circumstances 
has an Income of $432. $182 below that of the white family 'jnder the s^me 
conditions. (see Table 31). 
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Table 11: MEAN MONTHLY FAMILY INCOME, 1969 



Urban 



Employed Unemployed 



Employed Unemployed 



White 



S864 



S458 



S660 



S614 



Black 776 598 619 432 



Source ; Bureau of the Budget > ATur ve y of SoclaVly and 
Economical l y Disadvantaged Vietnam Eru Veterans , 
igw (text table pg- 



In terms of the relative Increase in v/erkly earnings with Increasing 
education, a high school education or Its equivalent makes an extraordinary 
difference in the e^rnlnq notential for the black educationally disadvantaged 
veteran as compared with his white coufit^rpart, Among Blacks* there is a 
♦10 percent difference between earnings of high school graduates and non- 
high school graduates as compared with a ^4 percent factor for white veterans. 
The black veteran who has completed some college experiences a percent 
difference in earnings over the high school graduate; in the case of white 
veterans this percentage increase is 4. Consequently* the differences 
between earnings based on some college education » cctmpared to the non*high 
school graduate, are 15 percent for the black veteran* and 8 percent for 
whites. This substantial margin^ especially in the difference between high 
school graduates and non-high school graduates makes the advantages of con- 
tinuing education for the educationally disadvantaged veteran very clear 
{see Table 32). 
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Tdble 32: KEIATIVI IT^CKLAU IN wrLKLY EARNINGS WITH INCRLASING IDUCATION 



Among Black Veterans 
Among White Veterans 



Percent Oi ff erenc*^ 
B*>tweon Eirninao 
of H.S. Grad. and 
Non-H.S. Graduates 



♦ 10 
♦4 



Percenl Difference 
Bctwer»n [irninqs 
of Scynr Coll eg? 
and H.S, Graduate 

♦^4 



Perc(>nt Difference 

of Some Colleqc Ani 
Non-H.S. Graduate 



Source; National Urban leaque, RL^ck GIs and Veterans, Vetpr,ins 3rtofini Book, 
)m. Table II-2. 



The analysis of veterans' Incomes lends Itself to several conclusions: 

(1) Veterans Incomes nro typicaHy hiqher than nonveterans Income 
throughout %he three post-conflut periods. It is important 
to keep In mind th-^t in contrast to nonvetersns in general, 
veterans at the time of survey have often been concentrated 
In the more productfve earning aqes. Further, the margin 
between veterans and nonveterans Income, In favor of veterans, 
if often minimal or nonexistent In years inwnediately following 
the given cof<f11ct. 

(2) Incomes are substantially lower for veterans who are educa- 
tionally disadvantaged ^nd/or black. Although In-service and 
post-service remedial programs appear to be hav:-ig positive 
effects on the earning potential of blacks and educationally 
disadvantaged, the Incomes of these groups are still, for the 
most part, below the median Income of veterans. 

(3) Veterans who reside In urban areas of 130 .000 or pioro In pop- 
ulation, earn somewhat higher Incomes than their non-urban 
counterparts. 

(4) Those who are frequently unemployed or who have difficulty 
finding and maintaining employnent earn less than veterans 
with a more stable employment history. Unemployment data 
indicates that those who have difficulty in securing steady 
employment are often black or disadvantaged veterans. 

(5) Veterans family Incomes follow, generally, the same trends 
indicated by analysis of veterans* personal income. 
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Social and Psychological Charactori styes *^^Uiat^ 

Generalizations and broad comparisons are very hazardous with respect 

to social and psychological characteristics of the three veteran populations 

being discussed. Although a number of studies of Vietnam veterans have been 

tnade^ there simply aren't enough statistics, or lonqitudinal studies, or 

adequate data available on the psychological char^jcteristics of present or 

earlier veterans. Nevertheless, the evidence suggests that for many reasons* 

including both changing generattonal attitud* s and the specific nature of 

the war in Vietnam, the veteran of Vietnam is indeed v:>ycholoqically very 

different from earlier veter^n*^ . 

The returning GIs of World War 11 were known for their strong personal 

motivation and sense of direction, and fnr their renewed faith in the 

American social and governmental system. The same cannot be said of 

veterans of Vietnam. A psychological study of Uorld War Ti veterans attending 

college reported that: 

... the veterans returning to our colleqes today are not m^jrely 
older students of the traditional prototype. They show 
differences... in personal values, clarity and definition 
of goals, strength of motivation, emotional needs, sense 
of responsibility and desire for independence.^ 

The scholarly and popular journals of the time report that World War II 

veterans "contributed steadying influences to college life**, that they were 

academic as well as political and athletic leaders on campus, and that their 

spirit was one of "resolute idealism." When Columbia University polled 

servicemen olannlng to return to school at Columbia, responses indicated 

great interest in participation in extracurricular activities as well as in 

pursuing definite career objectives. The Columbia Associate Dean wrote: 
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"••.returned servlcinnen h^ve learned how to work together toward a common 

objective." One man wrote to the Dean: 

"Now I am a lot less confused. Military service 1s a great 
tempering agent... our travels have taught us much, . .people, 
action, thoughts, scenery, idealism and conflict have created 
a ponderous luggernaug^t. . .it has refonned, reshaped, in sub- 
stance as well as In spirit, our peculiar scholastic idealism. 
It [military service] has made us realistic idealists... 

The literature on World War II veterans' social and psychologtc<?': read- 
justment problems is concerned with marital conflicts and family 
difficulties, with the problem of "slowing down to civilian life% and with 
reoccurances of "battle fatigue'* symptoms* 

A 1946 psychological study of veterans readjustment oroblems found that 
Instead of shaking or altering fundamental values (as some had predicted) 
the war experience had actually reinforced a number of traditional values. 
In terms of family rapport* a plurality of veterans polled (48 percent) 
reported ''more understanding" than befor? the war. Eighty oercent reported 
more Independence, And more ex-GIs reported that their religious faith had 
been increased than reported it had decreased. ^ 

In 1947, the New Republic mag^iilne held a short story competlton for 
aspiring young ex-GI writers. The editors* analysis of the over 2,000 
entries concluded that: 

"if these stories are any sort of clue, the general spirit of the 
authors 1s one of optimism, . .Their complairtt against war Is against 
its boredom and the stuoidlty o^ the brass, not (Its) negation of 
fundamental values ,.."3 

Veterans of the Korean Vfar were products of the same optimistic, unques- 
tlonl nq qeneratlon. yet Korea waa, like Vietnam, an undeclared, "unwinnable" 
conflict In which the intense belief In the rightness of the cause which 
motivated World War II GIs gave way to a n&v ambiguity of purpose. Alden V. 
Halloran points out that Korea was the first war in which American prisoners 
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of war lacked p^Hmary group soHdarity and rarely tried to escape confine- 
ment. Car-tured Americans In World War U reported continuation in captivity 
Ot the "buddy system** and the high group nK5rale and they succeeded in many 
escape attempts. In Korea, Americans who were captured in large tjroups 
reported little group spirit. Among the 7 MO prisoners, very few attempted 
escape. One camp of 600 American prisoners is reported to hnve been guarded 
by six Chinese. ^ 

Many Korean veterans » like veterans of Vietnam, folt that people at home 
neither supported nor appreciated their sacrifice. Returning Korean War 
veterans may have had doubts and bitterness about their service, but the 
econofnic prosperity of the time and the political conformity of the "Cold 
War" served to repress the doubts and to reassure and resoci.^lize the veterans, 

The reactions of Vietnam veterans returning to school and society offer 

an even more vivid contrast with the optimism and moral certitude of the 

World War 11 veterans. Marc J. Musser. Chief Medical Director of the 

Veterans Administration, reports that one local VA study found: 

"Three out of five young veterans interviewed in connection with 
the USV/C project were embittered, unsettled, generally distrust- 
ful and showed inability to find meaning in life."^^^ 

A VA study of recently separated Vietnam veterans reports 51.6 percent 

of veterans polled to have "readjustment problems", a significant minority 

of whom report "not being able to find themsel ves'' The recent Lou Harris 

study comlssioned by the VA reports that a type of alienation characterized 

by feeling ''left out" and misunderstood, was identified with by half of the 

veterans polled. This was found to be particularly true among non-whltes 

and veterans with less than a high school education. 
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Many local studies by VA psychologists tend to support the contention 
that today*5 veteran is psychologically different frm oar]U>r veterans. 
An edr]y Study at the Minneapolis VA Hospital found that in catiparing 81 
World l^ar n veterans* 235 Korean War veterans, and 458 Vietnr?m Cra veterans* 
the Vietnam veterans showed "greater suicidal and assaultive tendencies" and 
"more dissatisfaction with honie and family", as well as excessive use of 
alcohol and drugsJ2 while finding a considerable degree of "coMyiionallty" 
among age groups, Mary S. Harper of the Montrose* NY VA Hospital found that 
Vletnajn veterans have a "low tolerance for increased frustration and stress 
before they have to seek help". She confirms the earlier finding th^it the 
rate of suicide attemots is considerably higher amnq Vietnam veteran psychia- 
tric patients {34 percent) than among veterans of earlier warsJ^ 

One VA psychiatrist found so much difference between Vietnam veterans 
and older veterans that he offered a proposal for the* separation of recent 
veterans from the older veterans. Ho found that ccn^;icts between the gcnf»ra- 
tlons were such that "patients and staff receive a;>rassive experience which 
can disrupt and even prevent optimal treatment/' He found Vietnam veterans 
to be critical and self-assertive, to be conflicted or negative about mili- 
tary service* to reject authority and to seek equality and group activity* 
and to demand and need freedom. Older veterans, on the other hand, were des- 
cribed as passive* proud of their military service* deslrliig solitude* and 
needing rules, structure and authority 

Charles A. Stenger, Chairman of the Vietnam Era Veterans Committee In 
the VA* has for many months been leading a campaign to make Veterans Admin- 
istration personnel aware of and sympathetic to the Vietnam veteran^s 
special psychology and needs. (VA Seminars on the Vietnam Era Veteran were 
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held in five cities In 1971.) Stenger points to five disMnctivd character- 
istics of the young veteran today: 

(1) An assertive response tc futhority -- a need to know about 
and participate in decis1o,is affecting him. 

(2} An expectation that authority wilTbe Indifferent and 

unresponsive. (A readiness to be "turned off" by authority.) 

{3) t general sense of uncertainty and oesslmism toward the 

future. (Stenger sees this as attached to the "now • 
phenoinenon", use of drugs, and lack of direction in life.) 

(4) An Intense, positive Identification with his own age group 
(a seeking of mutual support). 

(5) A tendency to "act out" emotions. Inpatience and impulsive- 
ness. (Stenger sees the greater Incident of suicides and 
suicide attempts as one manifestation of this!) 

Stenger sees the experiences of combat in Vietnam and the disapproval 

and hostility at home as serving to magnify "the doubts and fears about the 

worth of society, Cdpabilities of those in authority and the meaning of life" 

that the veteran fl.ares with many others of his generation. 15 Stenger has 

been further quoted as saying that Vietnam veterans are "no different from 

other veterans of other wars or from other young people their age. Some 

are alienated, but what 20-24 year old isn't?. . -Some don't like war. what's 

new about that?"''^ 

In trying to account for the observable attitude and personality dif- 
ferences of Vietnam veterans, other psychiatric researchers have stressed 
the eff'?cts of combat, and the special nature of combat In Vietnam, to a 
greater extent than Stenger and other VA psychologists. Other researchers 
have also seemed to show more concern for possible deep-seated psychological 
damage caused by Vietnam combat experience. 

The "shell shock" of World War I and the "combat fatigue" of World Mar 
n had their counterparts In Vietnam, but as Albert Glass has pointed out. 
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such behavior once seen as "sick" or unmanly" is now accepted and handled 
routinely without evacuation. The special psychological problems associated 
with Vietnam combat defy traditional classification.*'' 

The personal adjustment of veterans, many believe. Is predicated upon 
the ability of the veteran to justify to himself the value of his wartime 
activity. World War II veterans had little difficulty cnnvinc-ng themselves 
of the rightness of "their war," The subconscious self-Images of many 
Vietnam veterans^ however, may have been badly tarnished by an inability to 
make similar inner justifications. Of the over two hundred veterans of 
Vietnam interviewed by Murray Polner, not one was free from doubts about 
American Involvement In Vietnam.^® 

Robert Jay Lifton, a Yale psychiatrist, is convinced that "the survivors" 
of any combat situation must consciously unconsciously cope with Intense 
anxiety and guilt. The specific nature of the Vietnam combat situation pro- 
duces anxiety and complicated tlie tasks of adjustment, according to Lifton. 
The sporadic and unconventional nature of the fighting, the killing of 
Civilians *- the constant confusion as to the Identify of the enemy 
contribute to what Lifton calls "psychic numbing/' 

One effect of t\)^ "rotation system" used for the first time In Vietnam 

Is that* as Peter G. Bourne says: 

"The war t»ecome$ a highly Individualized and encapsulated event 
for each man. His war begins the day he arrives and ends the day 
he leaves. He feels no continuity with those who precede or follow 
him; he even feels apart from those who are with him but rotating 
on a different schedule. "2(? 

Whereas the "buddy system" of high primary group identity and dependence 
was characteristic of World War II and Korea, the distinguishing combat ethos 
in Vietnam was "look out for number one." Personal physical and emotional 
S'ji'vlval became more Important than the outcome of any battle. 
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Chalm Shatan* a Dsychoan.i]yst at N.V.U. who has been studying returning 
veterans for several yeras. believes that emotional survival In Vietnam 
necessitates th3 creation of dead place" In t;>e emotional capabilities oi* 
conibat veterans which creates continuing doubts about their abilities to 
emotionally respond to others?' Other researchers describe the same nhenomena 
the enotional "Indifference," the "apathy," the "chronically depressed statP,' 
and the lack of self-esteem rooted in the moral ambiguity of what they did 
in Vietnam. If Professor Lifton is right, we can expect "various kinds of 
psychological disturbances to appear in Vietnam veterans, ranging froni mild 
withdrawal to periodic depression, to severe psychosomatic disorder to dis- 
abling psychosis. 

In any event, ther^* Is a body of research which indicates that a Vietnam 
combat vetoran*s obser^'ed osychologlcal characteristics and reactions to 
civilian life (including "withdrav/al distrust of the "system," pessimism 
about the future, and negative self conceot) may indf?ed be based on some* 
thing deeper and more complicated than the social customs of the "Now 
Generation/' 

Two Implications of the psychological distinctiveness of the Vietnam 
veteran might be dr%wn from this discussion. One, a great deal of under- 
standing, trust-building, and confidence-building will be necessary for seme 
of the most "alienated" Vietnam veterans to be able to succeed In our post- 
secondary education systen today. A different kind of "outreach^' effort may 
be called for In light of the different psychological characteristics of 
many Vietnam vete^-ans. And two^ the lower GI Bill educational oarticlpation 
rates in recent years are partly explained by the great differences in moti- 
vation, trust in the system, personal self-confidence, etc.^ of Vietnam 
veterans as compared with World War II veterans. 
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There aro indlC'it ions » moreover, that the conventional colleye education 
may not be as sought after and highly valued by Vietnan veterans and by the 
general public today as it was in the years aftor World War II. 

A recent statewide C^ilifornla opinion poll revealed tiiat 79 percent of 
those polled agreed with the statenent "There are lots of ways for young 
people to prepare themselves for adulthood that are as good or better than 
going to college." Seventy-two percent agreed that — "Colleges are adfiiltting 
too many students who really do not belong there." Of those feeling that col- 
lege education is essential for a y^ung person to "get somewhere'', the 
greatest support came from the older age group?^ 

Tjiejy f i etni^ n Vet era n^ .III Education 

In the spring of 1972» some 25 percent of students enrolled in postsecon- 
(^dry education i*) the State of California participated in a Survey conducted 
by the College Entrance Examination Board for the California State Scholarship 
and Loan Commission that elicited infomation about their characteristics 
and the ways in which they financed their education. Of the total group. 
Over 25,000 were veterans • A sumniary of part of the data is provided here 
to provide a profile of the Vietnam Era veteran 1n education in California. 
While the availability of lo*.y-cost community colleges In California, and othor 
characteristics which are unique to California prevent a blanket generaliza- 
tion froni the California data to the nation at large, the data on California 
veterans provide many valuable Insights Into the characteristics of veterans 
In postsecondary education In 1972. A detailed analysis of the California 
data along with a more complete statement of Its comparability with the 
national veteran population appears in Appendix B. 
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The veterans roouUtion Is significantly olde'^ than tn^ rjeneral 
population of students in education In Californi.^t ^nd older than the totil 
population In educition in the United St.r.e^. Thp mean ^90 of all students 
in California responding to the survey was 24.1 years i t.ie veterans ne^n v}e 
Nas 2a. 8 years. The following chart compares the population 34 yeras of 
age and under with comparable statistics for the total popuUtion of students 
in postsecondary education in the linitod Stc\tes and in the total California 
Survey population: 

Table 33: COLLEGE STUDENTS BY AGE, 34 YEARS AND UNDER SELECTED GROUPS 

U.S. Undergradu^Ue California Veterans 
College Enrollment SRS Total Group 
Age October, 1971 Spring. 1972 Spri ng. 1972 

19 and Under 

20 > 21 
22 - 24 
25 - 34 



As v/ouU be expected, t'le veterans population in eiucation is predomi- 
nantly male. In tlie California simple, 89.4 percent of the respondents 
indicated they ^cre mala; 10.6 percent female. This compared witn 53.0 
percent male and 41.0 oercent female in the total samnle. It is sursrising 
to note that the number of women who described themselves as veterans is 
significantly higher thin tlie total number of women in the national veterans 
population, a findinq fiat may be partially explained by tli-? small number of 
widows and orphans who are included in the sample. Within the veterans 
sample, the largest percentage of women veterans are enrolled in the 



43. 6 r. 
23.1 
14.8 
13.5 



21 .5/. 
29.2 
24.5 
24.8 



3.8r 

6.3 
21.7 
68.2 
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Independent Colleges .^nd Universities* v;her': 14.2 oercont of respondents 
described themselves as women. 

Vetera^iS ^re niich more likely to bo 'narried than are students in general 
or students in California* T!ie Bureau of thD Census reports that only 20.3 
percent of the total underqr.3duate enrollment Is married with spouse present; 
the total C'llifornia population includes 25.4 oercent of students 'narrled 
with spouse present; while the California veter=jns population includes 54,9 
percent of students with spouse present, For veterans with dependent child- 
ren In California, the mean Is 1.9 children: 

Table 34: MARITAL STATUS CALIFORNIA VETERANS POPULATION 



Never Married 


37.3'^ 






Senardted 


2.0 


Divorced 


4.5 


Widowed 


.5 


Other 


.8 



For those veterans who have children dependent on then, 41.9 percent 
report one child, 34.5 percent two children* 14.4 percent three children* 
6,8 percent four children* and 2.3 percent five or more children. 

Ft hriicf i^i ( t*ou >i( I 

In the California veterans population, 71J percent of the respondents 
Indicated that they described themselves as Caucasian or white, as compared 
v/lth 7U3 percent of the total California population who described them- 
selves as such. Among the non-white population there was a somewhat higher 
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percenttiu* of veter.ins who described themselves as black (African* Arerkan 
Negro) anj Chicano (Mexican-American); a somewhat smaller percentage who 
aescribeJ tic'^iselves as Oriental (Aslan-American) than In the total 
Cal i t'ot fn.i population. 

T.ible yj: ETHNIC BACKGROUND - CaiFOPfllA TOTAL AND VETfiRANS POPULATIOi^S 

Haw Do You Describe Yourself "otal California Population Veterans 

AmorlcAfi Indian/ 
Native American 

Dl ^CK/Afr1can- 
Amer lean /Negro 

C-i iCdSian/Whi te 

Chicdno/Mex lean-American 

Hf^iental /Asian-American 

Other Spanish-speaking 
Anierlcan 

Other 

Because of the soeclflc comparability of percentage of Caucasian/white 
and the potential difficulties in distinguishing between membership in spec- 
ific non-white Subgroups ♦ the subsequent analyses In this report which have 
ettmic group m^nbershlp as a variable will be confined to white and non-white 
qroups. 

The median Income In 1971 for the parents of veterans In the California 
study was somewhat lower than that for the total California group, falling 
between $9»D00 and $1U999 as compared with a median for the total group of 
between $12,000 and $14»999. In the total sample 19,1 percent of the students 



3.2^ 
5.0 

5.7 
7.4 

1.3 

6.1 



3.9% 

7.0 
71.1 
8.7 
4.0 

1.4 
4.0 
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came from familitis with incomes of less than S6»000 per year; In the veterans 
group 27,3 percent of the respondents indicated that their family Income was 
below $6,000 » The total grouo Included 12.6 percent of students from 
families with annuil Incomes of over $25,000 while the veterans group 
Included only 7.6 percent of families above that level. 

Within tne veterans group there was a narked diffarence In family incone 
background between the white and non-white veteran. The white veteran came 
from a family with a mpan Income of $12,062. The non*wh1te veteran^s family 
had a mean incone of $9,066. Only 22.5 percent of the white veterans reported 
coming fron families with Incomes of less than 56,000; 37.8 percent of the 
non-white veteran's families were below that level ♦ while 9.1 percent of the 
white veterans came from families with Incomes over $25i000. only 4.3 percent 
of the non-white veteran's parents had such Incomes. The following table 
compares the parental Income of the total California student population^ the 
total California veteran population, and the white-non-white veteran groups. 



Table 36: 1971 


INCOME OF 


PARENTS -- 


SELECTED POPULATIONS 


Parental Income 


Total 


Total 


White 


fton- White 


1971 


Sample 


Veterans 


Veterans 


Veterans 


Less than $ 3,000 


9.5X 


14. OX 


10. 8t 


21. OS 


$ 3.000 to $ 5,999 


9.6 


13.3 


11.7 


16.8 


$ 6,000 to $ 7,499 


7.3 


9.t 


8.6 


10.4 


S 7,500 to $ 8.999 


7.4 


9.7 


9.2 


10.9 


$ 9,000 to $11,999 


15.2 


16.9 


17.7 


15.0 


$12,000 to $14,999 


14.3 


13.3 


14.6 


10.3 


$15,000 to $17,999 


9.6 


7.0 


8.0 


4.8 


$18»000 to $20,999 


7,9 


5.2 


5.7 


4.0 


S21.000 to $24,999 


6.6 


3.8 


4.5 


2.4 


$25,000 and above 


12.6 


7.6 


9.1 


4.3 
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It appears that the veteran comes from a lower economic sector than 
does the general college student* and that the non-white veteran comes from 
a family background that Is even lower than that typical of the total group. 

The veteran in education In California Is more likely to be In the 
upper*division (college junior or higher) than Is the typical student In the 
California survey or the typical ttudent in the United States. Of California 
veterans 62.7 percent reported that they had completed at least two yea-s of 
college; 58.9 percent of the total California group had completed two years, 
and only 46.5 percent of the total U.S. undergraduate population Is enrolled 
at the upper level. 



Table 37: COLLEGE CLASS LEVEL SELECTED POPULATIONS 



Class level 


U»S. Undergraduate 
Enrollment 
October, 1971 


Total 

Carifcrnla Population 
Spring, 1972 


Veterans 


First Year 


20.2% 


21.51 


• 17.2% 


Second Year 


23, S 


19.6 


20.1 


Third Year 


17.2 


18,9 


20.5 


Fourth Year 


14. S 


16.6 


18.2 


Fifth or Higher 


14.7 


20.4 


22.6 


Other 




3.0 


1.4 



Career* Objt^crtitfc 

The California veteran is most likely to be registered In a program of 
Business Administration {19.7 percent) or Humanities and Social Sciences 
(24.5 percent). Agriculture (3.1 percent). Health Professions (3.5 percent) 
and l^ursing (1.2 percent) have the smallest enrollments. 
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Table 38* TYPE OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM CALIFORNIA VETERANS 



Type of Program 



Agrkulatural Sciences 

Business Administration 19.7 

l-ftimanitles or Social Sciences 24*5 

Physical and Life Sciences. Mathematics 10,9 

Engineering, Architecture )0.1 

Education 6.7 

Nursinq 1.2 

Health Professions 3.5 

Law 6.5 

Undeclared Major or Other 13.8 
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Chapter 6 
DISADVANTAGED AND BLACK VETERANS 



Special attention to the educationally disadvantagod H a relatively 
recent development. Increased efforts are being made* In the form of 
special outreach* counseling, educational and training programs, to reach 
and motivate the d1Sd«Jvantaged both In service and after discharge. And, 
although the participation rate for the disadvantaged is Incrpasing, It is 
still substantially t>elow the rate for all veterans. Data clearly show that 
the lack of a high school diploma Is a marked handicap to veterans In tem^s 
of Income and employment 

The black veteran faces the special disadvantage of racial bias upon 
return to civilian life. Problems which affect all veterans to some degree, 
specifically employnient, education, and other than honorable discharges* are 
generally much more severe for the black veteran. There are currently no ' 
programs operated by the ^eter&n^ Administration or other federal agency 
whose concern is exclusively with the b^ack veteran. However, the United 
States Veterans Assistance Centers, by virtue of their inner-city locations, 
tend to reach a disproportionately large number of minority veterans. 

This chapter describes the special problems of these two groups and 
the programs designed to provide educational and training assistance to 
alleviate them. 
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Educationally DlS'idvantaqed 

The "educationally disadvantaged" or "dlsadvantag^id" veteran or service- 
man* as defined by the Veterans Administration^ Is one who has not completed 
high school or the equivalents i.e.* any veteran or serviceman who has 
completed only 1 to 11 years of school. This category is sometimes more 
widely interpreted to include those with low Armed Forces Qualifying Test 
scorest but for the purpose of this analysis, the VA definition will be 
used. At no point . however, should the phrase "educationally disadvantaged" 
be interpreted to mean black or minority veterans exclusively. 

Due to a scarcity of data. It is not possible to obtain extensive infor- 
mation pertaining to the educational levels of World War 11 and Korean Conflict 
veterans* However, available data show that ths number of veterans without 
a hi^h school diploma at the time they apply for benefits has declined 
sharply.^ A much smaller proportion of educational ly-d1sadvantaged Vietnam ^ 
veterans than World War 11 or Korean veterans ever reach the stage of applying 
for benefits (see Table 39). However, the educational ly-disadvantaged veteran 
of tod^y is much different than his counterpart of WW 11* 

The percentage of the disadvantaged applying for benefit? has declined 
from 82.8 percent for Worlfl War II and 77.3 percent for Korea to 40.4 percent ' 
for the disadvantaged Vietnam Era veteran. However, the Vietnam Era veteran, 
unlike veterans of the previous two periods, has had the opportunity to 
pursue programs of high school education prior to discharge. 

Table 35: TOTAL VETERANS SEPARATED WITHOUT HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 

AND Ptntmr applying for benefits, 1973 

WWII Korea Vietnam 

% Educationallv Disadvantaged 
Applicants for Benefits 45.2 29*0 8.2 

% Veterans Separated Without 

High School Diploma 54.6 37.5 20.2 

Source: DVB 24-.?3-5. Appendix Table 21, April* 197^ 
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Figures compiled from the Repo rt of the Cc^ltteo on Labor and Public 
Welfare , (Veterans Educational and Training Assistance flj^iendmont of 1969) 
give an indication of the comparability of participation rates for the 
disadvantaged for the three periods. 



Table 40: PERCENT DISADVANTAGED TRAINED WITHIN FIRST THREE 
YEARS fOLLOWiNG THREE CONFLICT PERIODS 





% Trained 1st 


7. EducationaUy Disadvantaged 


Period 


3 Years 


Trained, 1st 3 years 


m 11 7/44-6/47 


26 


17 


Korean 9/52-9/55 


26 


18 


Post-Korean 6/66-6/69 


21 


6 



Source: National Urban League, Black GTs and Veterans Briefing Book , 
December » 1969. 



The VA's Readjustment Profile for Recently Separated Vietnam Veterans , 
June 1972 ind1cate<; according to a point-in-time sample, 11.8 percent of 
servicemen had completed 11 years of schooling or loss at time of discharge. 
The rate of black educationally disadvantaged male enlisted reservists was 
considerably higher at 19.4 percent. The percentage of educationally dis- 
advantaged servicemen was 15.2, while disadvantaged veterans receiving Initial 
Interviews was 37.4 percent for the period from July U 1970 to May 30, 1973. 
This percentage compares favorably with the rate of noneducationoUy disad- 
vantaged veterans who rf^ceived Initial interviews, 31.6 percent (see 
Table 63: "Informing the Veteran")* Only 30.5 percent of disadvantaged 
veterans contauted the VA as compared to 41.9 percent for all veterans and 
50*4 percent for those with one or iiore y^ars of college. 
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The data show th<it a greater percentage of the educationally disadvan- 
taged, tn most recent months, have received Initial interviews by the VA. 
However, it Is Important to note that more of the disadvantaged (60.4 percent 
according to the profile as compared with 51.6 percent for all veterans} 
experience difficulty In readjusting to civilian life. 

Contact 

Although some 79.9 percent of disadvantaged veterans were contacted by 
the VA» only 37.4 percent received initial interviews. The disadvantaged 
receive a series of three letters froni the VA, apprising them of their 
benefits and encouraging them to make use of their entitlements. The letter, 
which Is of an Impersonal nature, does not take Into account the fact that 
the disadvantaged are less likely to respond to printed material. Further, 
the disadvantaged veteran in particular is more mobile than veterans in 
general thereby reducing the chantes that attempts to reach him by mall will 
succeed. The percentage of the disadvantaged^who stated that they received 
nci^ help or advice from my source is relatively high, 45*6 percent, as 
reported by the Readjustment Profile . 

The major concern of the disadvantaged veteran is employnient. The 
Readjustment Profile found a 27,3 percent unemploy^ont rate for veterans one year 
following separation. Unemployment of the educationally disadvantaged in 
urban areas (100,000 inhabitants or more) is even higher at 32.2 percent.*^ 
However, only sone 14»3 percent of the educationally disadvantaged during this 
same period contacted the VA for employment assistance. 
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The analysis of veterans* Incomes pointed out t^e decreased earning 

potential of those among the educatfonilly disadvantaged who experience 

difficulty in finding and maintaining steady employment. It should be noted 

also that the unemployed have lower Armed Forces Qualifying Test scores. 

Over one-third of unemployed respondents scored in the 0-29 percentile range, 

4 

while more than half scored In the 40th percentile or lower. Further, as 

5 

AFQT scores increase, unemployment decreases. Unemployment among the dis- 
advantaged was found to decrease with age and the number of 
dependents. 

Surprisingly, veterans who participated in some form of educational 
Improvement program while In the service experienced higher unemployment 
than those who did not. This may be explained by the fact that those wno 
participated in these programs were most lacking In education. 
As might be expected, unemployment was also found to be greater among those 
disadvantaged veterans with no pre-servlce work experience. 



The BxivBau of the Budget In cooperation with the Trans-Century Corpora- 
tion conducted a survey of disadvantaged veterans living In urban and 
non-urban areas. Seven percent of their sample were Inducted Into the Armed 
Forces under Project 100,000, an effort Initiated by the Departnent of Defense 
in October of 1966 aimed at enlisting a higher number of the educationally 
and socially disadvantaged, who traditionally score too low on the Armed 
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Forces Qualifying Test to Inducated. Ostcrtslbly the program was designed 
to help integrate the hard-core disadvantaged into mainstream society by 
providing them with skills and training while In-service. This wartime 
program fatled^ to a large extent, to accomplish its stated goals. More 
than 42 percent of black and 31,5 percent of white Project 100»Qno inductees 
were assigned to conbat specialties units, where thoy were much less likely 
to learn a skill marketable outside the Armed Forces.^ An even greater 
percentage received training* whlch^ however useful In combat related areas, 
was of little use after discharge. Unetnployment rates for discharged 
Project 100.000 Inductees are not available. 

Pro ject Transition . Project transition was Initiated by Presidential direc- 
tive In 1967, The program began In 1968 and Is available to servicemen 
^.Stationed at bases offering Transition programs who have six months or less 
of active service remaining. The program was established to provide 
guidance and training or educational opportunities to servicanen darinq 
their final months of active duty to prepare them for re-entry into civilian 
life. The program also atte*npts to provide its participants with a skill 
w*i1ch will improve their employment possibilities. 

The serviceman Is provided with counseling to determine his qualifications 
and preferences and to make him aware of the existing programs. Skills 
training consists of courses on-the-job In military skills related to 
civilian occupations or off-base courses under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act or apprenticeship. At sone bases » courses are provided by 
private Industry near the base to meet special employment requirements/ 
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The education component of Transition priffiarns enrol loos for the* GEO or 
provides them with courses need&d to enter specific carf^or fields. In this 
sense, skill training an^l education may be conOilned. 

Courses nre provided to the serviceman boti) durinq and after duty hours* 
on and off base by private military resources • Servlconun .ire apprised of 
job opportunities through cooperation with the Department of Labor and state 
and local Employment Service offices and their Transition counselor. During 
training, however, the servicemen receive only regular military pay. The 
following table sunmarlies program service's and funding: 

Table 41: STATISTICAL SU^WARY OF PROGRAM SERVICES AND FUNDING 



Program Services 1968 1969 1970 
Total Number of Separatees 

Counseled • 306,000 325,000 350,000 
Total Number of Separatees 

Trained 45,000 50,000 50,000 

FundinrUveir llJlPl FY 1969 FY 19/0 FY 1971 FY 1972 

In Minions $10.4 $14.4 $14.8 $14.3 $14.5 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Adnlnistration, National Cval^ 
u atlon of (Manpower Services for Veterans , Vol 11, pg. 23. 

Although 4 percent of the respondents In the Trans-Century (Bureau of 

the Budqet) Study received skill training in Transition, less than 1 percent 

of respondf^nts said th-n they were employed In the skill for which they were 

trained. Furthermore, only 40 percent of this disadvantaged sample claimed 

to be Informed of the program^s existence. Data fran the Trans-Century 

study also indicates that Transition reaches blacks disproportionately for 

8 

skills training and whites disproportionately for counseling and education. 
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Other criticisms leveled against Transition, which has Improved substan- 
tially since its first years of operation are: 

(1) too little time In training 

(2) Inability of servicemen to secure release from duty to participate 

Project VAULT . An additional branch of Project Transition Is Project VAULT 
(Veterans Accelerated Urban Learning for Teaching). Presently* the program 
Is located only In Missouri but progran expansion is being contemplated by 
the VA and DOO. 

The program, which began In the sumnier of 1968, alms to meet the demand 
for additional qualified male teachers in "urban qhetto schools.** It provides 
educatlOHdl training and internships in the public school system to disadvan*- 
taged veterans who might not otherwise be able to attend college. 

Servlcemens Early Educational Counseling (SEEC) . The SEEC program was estab- 
llshed in July, 1971 as a pilot program with funding for one year. The 
program, which Is no longer in existence, was operated by the Office of 
Education (0£) and limited to ^Bpar^tee% from military service. The objec- 
tives of the program were to facilitate the re-entry of separating servicomen 
into civilian life by helping them to formulate career nlans prior to dis- 
charge. Orientation, group and individual counseling concerning educational 
and career opportunities were provided the separatee. Counseling and other 
support for the program were provided jointly by the Department of Defense^ 
the VA, and the Department of Labor. 

SEEC reached 82,843 individuals In group counseling and 19,873 in 
individual counseling In its first year of operation. However, in its second 
year of operation, the program was phased dowtt and terminated due to a 
"change In emphasis" within the Office of Education. 
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Fifty percent of the disadvantaged sample In the Trans-Century Study not 
in education or training stated that they wished to be. Uck of funds, oithpr 
to make the Initial payment or to remain in trainin^i was cited as tho biqqest 
barrier for those disadvantaged not in education or tr«iin1no. However, tho 
advance payment provision, which recently became operative, should alleviate 
some of the financial strain which entry into education foniw^rly placed on 
the disadvantaged. 

The study further concludes that the veteran population is iiiobile to a 

9 

much greater extent than the general vrteran population. This suqqests, 
perhaps, that mailing may not be the tnost effective manner in which the VA 
may reach the disadvantaged veteran. This, however, is currently one of 
the major ways in which the VA dtte*npts to reach the disadvantaged. The 
disadvantaged suryeyed in this sample also did not participate in traditional 
veterans* activities or organizations. Howover, t.ie VA currently sends 
*'outreach" or lists of disadvantaged veterans to be contacted to these organ- 
izations. Only 6.9 percent disadvantaged from urban areas and 10. S percent of 
those from non-urban ai^eas joined veterans organizations; these percentages 
were about 50 percent lower for educational ly-dlsadvantaged blacks. 

The Predischarge Education Proqram fPREP), which has as its focuS the 
educaticnally-disadvantaged serviceman, provides him with the opportunity to 
complete his high school education and secure his diploma pr}Qr to discharge. 
The servicanan may not pursue vocational courses but ntay pursue deficiencv, 
remedial, or refresher courses as required to qualify him for entrance into 
an approved postsecoij Jary program. Free entitlement exists for the benefit 
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of disadvantaged veterans and differs from the Predlscharge Education Program 
only in that the veteran, under free entitlement* may pursue courses leading 
to the GED examination. 

Pat^tiaipation Bates 

In ''Today^s GI B111»'* an article appearing In Reveille Magazine , Stuart 
Feldman has sa1d» "SI bill use has unfortunately been inverse to need. 
Veterans who attended college prior to entry into the Armed Forces are almost 
three times as likely to use the GI bill for college or junior college/*^^ as 
veterans with no pre-servlce college. It would seem* then* that pre^servlce 
exposure to postsecondary education Is a major Influence of GI bill use. 

The participation rate for the educational ly-dlsadvantaged Vietnam Era 
veteran Is estimated by the VA to be 28.9 percent as of April 1973. The 
total number of disadvantaged veterans (and servicemen) who have trained 
under the GI bill Is 402,660; 216,439 of these were Vietnam Era veterans » 
54»427 were servicemen. 

The majority of the educationally disadvantaged selected programs which 
require no high school certification (see table 42); 58.8 percent 
of Vietnam veterans* 96 J percent of servicemen, and 75.1 percent of all 
disadvantaged veterans ever In training selected programs other than college. 
About two-thirds of Vietnam veterans enrolled In vocational or technical 
education. 

To date, some 173*260 servicemen and veterans entered training under 
the Predischarge Education Program or other free entitlement. Of these 
102*000 had from 1 to 11 years of schooling. Inaval lability of data for tlie 
educationally disadvantaged of World War II and Korea make*the comparison of 
participation rates difficult. 
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Of all disadvantaged veterans, 20.3 percent entered college level 
training* 68.8 percent entered other schools • and 10.9 percent entered on- 
the-job training. Figures for all disadvantaged veterans and servicemen 
compared with those for Vietnam veterans Indicate that a larger percentage 
of disadvantaged Vietnam veterans entered college level training (see 
Table 42). Anwng disadvantaged servicemen, only 3.9 percent entered college 
level training ♦ the remainder attending "other schools." 

The percentage of disadvantaged Vietnam veterans as compared with ser- 
vicemen who enter high school training is small. Only 1-8 percent of Vietnam 
veterans with less than a high school education have enrolled in a high school 
curriculum; 14.5 percent of servicemen from the same period have enrolled in 
a high school curriculum; 14.5 percent of servicemen from the same period 
have enrolled in a program of high school training (see Table 43}. Among 
Vietnam Era veterans and servicemen* the disadvantaged are much more likely 
to pursue a high school education In-service rather than after discharge ^ 
Whether this relates to the accessibility of in-service programs, as opposed 
to civilian education for the disadvantaged, cannot be determined. However ♦ 
this finding underscores the Importance of availability ^nd cittphasls on In- 
service education and training programs sucri as PREP and Prc^^ict Transition. 

The percentage distribution for all persons ever in training yields 
more conclusive evidence with KB percent of disadvantaged veterans and 14.5 
percent of servicemen seeking high school diplomas. For the disadvantaged 
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veteran, who experirncos as much as 20 percent oro.itcr difficulty in rcid- 
justmenl than other veterans, the ability to secure a hiqh school education 
while In service affords him the choice of rntr?r1ng a postsorondary prorjram 
or entering thr job market with more sniid cr<»dent1dls (see Table 43), 



Generally, the disadvantaged voterin Is receiving nioro attmtlon cur- 
rently than he has In the past. The ostabllshnd free entltloiient, PREP, and 
to a lesser exttnt, tutorial assistance proqrams address themselves spc»c1- 
flcally to the needs of the <»ducat1onal 1y disadvantacjed. ^Coordination 
between the VA, the Department of L^'bor, and the Department of Defense have 
resulted In Increased opportunity for the disadvantaged to gain skills, 
training, and education prior to discharge. The VA has rrade especially 
successful efforts at helping the disadvantaged to avail the<«selves of on-the- 
job training opportunit^-s. Mailing to the disadvantaged and the dispatch of 
outreach lists to veterans organizations also represent significant efforts 
on the part nf the VA to assist this group. Howevf^r, the veterans groups 
receiving outreach lists should be expanded to Include all organizations 
which might have better rapport with the disadvantaged, especially the bUck 
veteran. 

The actual percentage of the disadvantaged receiving initial interviews 

13 

by the veterans is still low, 37.4 percent. Ilnwever, when cotnpared with 

the percentage of 511 veterans receiving initial interviews, 31,6 percent, 

the percentage of the disadvantaged Intereviewed is coiimendable especially 

in light of the fact that this group is more difficult to contact and much 

less apt to contact the VA (54^4 percent as coinparod to 64.8 percent for all 
14 

veterans). 
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Table 44- PERCENT OF VETERANS RECEIVING A 
GEO EQUIVALENCY CERTIFICATE 
BY PERIOD OF RECEIPT 



Period of Receipt Percent 

In the service ^'^^ 

After separation ^ 

Period not stated « ^'^ 

TOTAL ^^-^^ 

Source: Readjustment Profile for Recently Separated 

Vietnam Veterans . Unpublished Draft, June 1973, 
Veterans Administration 
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To review a point made previously* the Bureau of the Budget/Trans- 
Century disadvantaged sample cited lack of funds as the major reason for not 
entering training. Advance pa>T!ient should eliminate the problem of insuf- 
ficient funds for Initial payment; the increased emphasis by the VA on 
Introducing disadvantaged veterans to on-the-job training should provide 
financial aid to the sizable percentage of the disadv^mtaged. 35.4 percent, 
who Indicate an interest in entering training at a later time. 

Black Veterans 

In the Vietnam Conflict, blacks accounted for about 20 percent of combat 
fatalities even though they co«npr1sed only 12.6 percent of Armed Forces 
personnel. However, upon return to civilian l^fe. a plethora of factors 
combine to make the participation rate among blacks th*^ lowest of any sub- 
group In training. Further, former attitudes of the VA with respect to the 
compilation of racial data make an assessment of comparability of participa- 
tion among blacks difficult. 

Generally, problems wnlch affect all veterans are much more severe for 
the black 6L The following table shows the disparity In unemployment rates. 
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Table 45: UNEMPLOYMENT OF VIETNAM-ERA VETERANS (Age 20-24) 





Black 


White 


4th Quarter 1971 


15. 0^ 


10.4? 


1st Quarter 1972 


22.4'^ 


12.7% 


2nd Quarter 1972 


15. U 


9.61 


3rd Quarter 1972 


18,5:5 


8.8« 



Source: National Urban League, Military and Veterans 
Affairs , January 12. 197T: 

Not only are unemployTnent rates for black veterans higher, but they also 

express dissatisfaction with their jobs, on the basis of salary and working 

conditions, than their white counterparts. 

To the extent that current education and training benefits are Inadequate 
the empl03(inent and earning potential of the black veteran, (as noted In 
the discussion of veterans' income) limited family contribution, and depen- 
dency status tend to discourage a greater proportion of blacks than other 
veterans from participating in GI benefits. 

U»e of benefits and special programs, however, could have a more sub- 
stantial Impact on the earning potential of black than white veterans. Data 
clearly show that the percent difference between the earnings of high school 
graduates and non-high school graduates is nuch greater for blacks. 

Table 46: RELATIVE INCREASE IN WEEKLY EARNINGS WITH INCREASING EDUCATION 

Percent Difference Percent Difference Percent Difference 
Betv^een Earnings Between Earnings Between Earnings 
of H.S. Grad» and of Some College of Some College 
Non-H.S. Graduate and H.S. Graduate and Non-H,$. Graduate 

Among 

Black Veterans +10 
Among 

White Veterans 4 

Source: National Urban League, S ack GIs and Veterans Briefing Book , 
Table II -2, December 1969. 
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Another problem which affects blacks disproportionately Is other- 
than-honordble discharges ♦ Administrative, undesirable, or dishonorable 
discharges make It difficult or Impossible for the veteran to obtain his 
entitlement and result in the consignment of blacks In this category to 
underemployment or uneinployment* It has been the experience of the National 
Urban Leigue in dealing with this category of veterans that corporations who 
would hire civilians who had been convicted of misdemeanors would not hire 
veterans with Administrative Discharges. (Consequently, they began an edu- 
cational program with business and industry to teach them to "differentiate 
between administrative and punitive discharges. " 

Within all services, blacks receive a greater percentage of other-than- 
honorable discharges than whites. The following table outlines the ratio 
of black to white dishonorable discharges: 

lab it 47: RATIO OF BLACK TO WHITE DISNONORABLE DISCHARGES 



BlackrWhite 



Air Force 3.679 

Army 1.823 

Navy 1.786 

Marines 1.672 



(Where the ratio Is not 1:1 other factors 
are Involved. ) 

Source: National Urban League, Mil Itary 
and Veterans Affairs Program ^ 
January 1973. 

Due to Its size, and the high number of blacks In Its ranks, the Army's 
other- than-honorable discharge rate has an especially adverse effect on the 
black community. 
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Contact t 

The percentage of black veterans who reportedly contacted the VA 
regarding education or training remained relatively constant for veterans 
separated from 1963 tc 1972, around 45 percent, However, the percentage 
of black veterans which the VA claims to have contacted over this same per- 
iod Is relatively high, 80 percent or more**-* Yet the percentage of black 
veterans In training claiming to have received help or advice from an^ source 
Is only 17.3 percent as reported by the Readjustnent Profile (June 1973) 
(see Table 49). The percentage of black veterans who claim to have received 
help or advice from the VA or one of its representatives exclusively was 
9.5 percent. While this Is low, the percentage for other veterans in 
training was 3.6 percent. 

National Urban League sources report a total participation rate of 53 
percent among blacK veterans aixier the Korean GI Sill (late 1962''early 1963)J^ 
Participation under the current GI Bill among blacks has ranged from about 18 
percent for those separated in 1968 to above 25 percent for those separated 
In early fiscal year 1971.^^ The current participation rate* as of ^une 1973» 
among blacks as reported by the VA is 24.1 percent. If Urban League sources 
are correct, current participation among blacks Is s^-ne 28*9 percent less 
than the 53 percent total participation rate for the black Korean Conflict 
veteran. While total participation rates and sample rates for blacks are 
not strictly comparable, this analysis does point out that current black 
participation Is substantially less. 
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The breakdown by educational level among blocks in training rev*?d1s 
that the disadvantaged black train at only one-third th^^ rate of black 
veterans who have completed one or more years of college but slightly 
higher than the non-black disadvantaqed vpteran. However, there is an 
encouraging Increase In participation among those who have completed high 
school . 

Table 48r PARTICIPATION BV EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 

Tr^^lning Participation Rates 



Negro Non-Neqro 

Total 24.1% 32.8% 

1-11 gradf? 13.3 10.4 

12th arade 23.2 28.8 

one or more years 

of college 39.4 49. G 



Source: Veterans Administration » Readjustment Profile 
(Draft}, June 1973. 

."'It? B*..2y< and Vt.'tiiriZna Jr.jiznlsaticma 

One source to which veterans have traditionally turned is the veterans* 
organization. Traditional veterans* crganizuLlons* however, have only minimal 
participation by black veterans and consequently the programs of the organiza- 
tion do not reflect the specific needs of black GIs. The American Legion, 
the only major organization supplying membership data* shows a 3.5 membership 
of blacks in its ranks. Furthermore, the focus of these organizations is not 
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in large urban areas where the majority of black veterans are concentrated. 
Consequently, a number of organizations have been fonned or supported 
which do speak to the needs of black veterans. By virtue of their location, 
personnel » and constituency » these organizations are «t«wre accessible to 
black veterans. Among the organizations which arc concerned with their 
problems are Model Cities and Community Action Program (CAP)» both of which 
are discussed In the ''Counseling and Outreach'* section of the report, and 
the National Urban league. 

The Urban League organized Its office of ftllltary and Veterans Affairs 
in 1967 as a "conduit to deliver needed services to minority veterans." 
Its initiation and perpetuation were in response to what the League felt to 
be a failure to reach the target population. The national office focuses 
on increased employment in government and industry for the black veteran 
and monitoring of PREP and Project Transition to assure a fair share of 
benefits to the black serviceman. 

The range of assistance offered by the League is described in literature 
distributed by the base personnel officer. Each serviceman Is sent« on 
request » a detailed questionnaire which enables him to request in advance 
(90-120 days before discharge) the assistance that he will need upon his 
return home. This profile is then sent to an Urban league affiliate in one 
of 102 cities which then aids the veteran in finding emplo>ment and deter- 
mining how to use his entitlement. The league has a formal agreement with the 
American National Red Cross Military Families Division to which It refers 
veterans who live in cities or areas where there is no Vrban Leage affiliate. 

In 1971, the League developed a working relationship with the American 
legion with whom they cooperate in arranging to have other than honorable 
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discharges, previously discussed as » Mjor problem »noi>g Mick servicemen, 
adjusted. The Urban League also has an agreement with each branch of the 
Arwed Forces which provides that the branch involved infom the minority 
$erv1c«Ran of the program's existence and give the eligible serviceman an 
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Chapter 7 
PUBLIC AHENTION TO VFTERANS 



The treatment accorded veterans of each of the three wars has been 
determined in large measure by public attitudes and attention. Such atten- 
tion Is reflected in press and other media coverage, the activities of 
veterans' service organizations and special provisions of governmental 
programs. 

Public Attitudes Toward Veterans and Wars 

World War II was unquestionably one of the most popular wars ever fought 
by Americans. The popularity of the war and the extensive public Involvement 
In the t.jr effort no doubt contributed to the attention and generosity extended 
to the returning GIs- The American public more easily accepted and assisted 
veterans of a "necessary" and "Just" war. 

The Korean Conflict was less widely approved and created a great deal of 
ambiguity In the mind of the public as well as the soldier. A poll In 1953 
found that only 19 percent of those questioned never doubted whether the 
Korean War was worth 1t.^ 

By 1969. the Vietnam War was evoking public demonstrations and debate 
over the "rightness" of the nation's involvement in Indochina. According to 
Gallup polls, in Decenber 1969. 55 percent of the American public classified 
themselves 3i doves" and 31 percent as "hawks" - almost exactly the reverse 
ot two years previously. 2 Since then, the Vietnam War became still more 
unpopular, and ending the war became the central theme of both Presidential 

candidates In 197?. 

According to a recent Louls Harris study, the unpopularity of the 
Vietnam War appears to have "rubbed off" to some extent on public attitudes 
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toward Vietnam veterans. This Is especially true among the young, the col- 
lege educated, and city dwellers.^ Although 85 percent of those over 50 
years of age strongly agreed that Vietnam veterans deserve the same respect 
as earlier veterans, only 69 percent of the 18-24 age group strongly agreed. 
While 68 percent strongly agreed that veterans should feel proud to have 
served their country, only 54 percent of the 18-24 year olds agree. 
According to the Harris findings, the view that veterans of the Vietnam 
Conflict were "taken advantage of" or "made suckers" Is agreed with slightly 
more (49 percent) than It Is disagreed with (42 percent)^ 

When asked to compare the reception accorded to Vletn^^m veterans with 
the reception accorded earlier veterans, seven percent said today's vetenns 
are treated better, 32 percent said they are treated the san^. and 48 percent 
felt that today's veterans are treated worse than previous veterans. Signi- 
ficantly. 53 percent of veterans polled felt that the., reception of today's 
veteran is worse than In the past. While 72 percent of older veteri. is felt 
that their reception had been "very friendly," only 53 percent of Vietnam 
Era veterans could say the same.^ 

Media Atterttion 

Immediately after World War 11, stories about veterans and their problems 
were major news Items since almost everyone was closely associated with ex- 
servicemen. In the following figures, the extenslveness of World War II 
media attention to veterans may be contrasted with the relatively meager 
attention accorded to veterans during the Korean and Vietnam periods. 

The changing public image of the veteran is revealed In the titles of 
soine of the popular journal articles of the late 1940s: "Are We Making a 
Bum Out of GI Joe?% "How Many Wrongs Make A GI Bill of Rights?", and **There*$ 
a Shell Game at Every Turn for a Man With an Eagle on His lapel". 
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During ttie sixties ^nd early seventies appeared such articles as: 
"Scars of Vit?lnam% "Return to Apathy% "No Floou of Benefits for Vietnam 
Vets% "Invisible Army\ "America We are Not Your Boy s " , and "No One Gives 
a Damn". Public concern, as represented In the media ut least, seems to 
have shifted away from fears that veterans may have been overindulged 
toward concern that their needs are not adequately mat. The virtual absence 
of stories about veteran or Institutional abuse of the lil Bill in recent 
years may serve to Indicate* some recognition of the fact th^t educational 
allowance payinents are no longer so adequate as to be capable of being 
"abused." It may also Indicate growing awareness of the value of the GI 
Bill investment, inadequate reporting, or increasing vigilance by the VA 
and the ^tate Approving Agencies in effecting consumer protection. 

Attention of Veterans Orqanlz.^tions 

The comDarability of "attention" that has been and Is being given to 
veterans of the three periods by American society, is reflected In the role 
of the veterans organisations In generating ^nd focusing such attention. 

After WW II ex-GIs swelled the membership roles of the tradltiunal 
vetarans' organizations seeking the comradeship of their fellow warriors 
as well as job assistance B^d political muscle in dealing with the govern^ 
ment. American Legion membership nearly trebled in one year, going from 
U667.742 in 1945 to 3,326,556 in 1946? The Veterans of Foreign Wars' 
membership went from 250.000 in 1940 to over a million by early 1947.^ 

The Legion had been chartered by Congress as a 'national patriotic 
organization" in 1919. By World War 11. it had become known for both its 
cowiunity service activities and its political lobbying efforts on behalf 
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or veterans' benefits* bonuses, and pensions. Its rehabil Itation service 
fought for the claims of disabled veterans and througn the assistance of 
local Legion posts* more than a million World War I veterarfS had found jobs 
during the depression. 

The V.F.W.» older thin the Legion and forr^d from the remnants of the 
Spanish American War veterans organization* was similarly dominated by 
the World War I bonus marchers. The two m^ijor veterans organizations both 
vigorot^siy recruited the ex-GIs. The V*F.W, drew GIs who sought "exclu- 
sivity" -- overseas service being a requirement for membersnip. The V.F.W. 
had also won popularity with enlisted nion for its successful political 
support of terminal leave pay for enlisted men as well as officers* 

The third major veterans organization, the Disabled American Veterans, 
had sprung up after World War I to cater to the needs of sick and Injured 
servicemen and to lobby for pensions and medical benefits. By 1947» the 
D,A*V. had 134,523 members more than double Its pro-war membership.-^ 

Many new veterans groups also sprouted up after World War II. Several 
of the new groups out-did the Legion and the V.F.W. in emphasizing nation- 
alism. The Nationalist Veterans of World War II, the Christian Veterans 
of America* and others demanded cash bonuses of up to 57,800. Two of these 
groups survived: The American Veterans torsmlttee and the American Veterans 
of World War II (AmVets)* formed by veterans whose views were not repre- 
sented by the major organizations. 

The A.V.C. was formed by student clubs and Intellectuals who espoused 
Internationalist ano liberal policies which were incompatible with Legion 
or V.F.W. "Anerlcanlsm. " The AVC called for such radical measures as 
desegregation of the military* support for the united Nations, and no special 
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bonuses for veterans. Although Its philosophy became more Influential 
through the years, the AVC's mcfrtbershlp gradually fell off from its postwar 
high of 75,000J^ 

The American Veterans of World War II originally drew GIs who simply 
wanted to belong to a fraternal organisation run by and for their own age 
group. Its political stands, however, gradually expressed liberal posi- 
tions, endorsing public housing and desegregation in the military. While 
Its structure resen\bles that of the older organizations, AmVets' 125,000 
members were described by Colliers in 1954 as representing a broader base 
than any of the newer groups.^ 

The sudden surge i'l Legion and V.F.W, membership which took place in 
1946-7, together with the birth of numerous new veterans fraternities, is 
a phenomenon which remains unmatched in the Korean or Vietnam eras. 

Legion membership figures show a continual decline from the 1946 peak 
of 3.4 million to a plateau of between 2.7 and 2.3 million which lasted 
throughout the 'SD's. After a low of 2*5 million in 1964, the addition of 
Vietnam War veterans has helped to make up for death losses and to gradually 
swell Legion membfjrship back to th^2*7 million level. Although complete 
statistics are not available with regard to members* period of service, 
Legion and V.F.W* officials concur with the observation that Korean and 
Vietnam veterans have been a great deal slower to Join the traditional 
veterans organizations than were World War II GIs* The legion estimates 
that 12 to 14 percent of World War II veterans have joined the Legion ond 
expects that as Vietnam veterans become ;ttled Into civilian careers they 
will join the Leg'»on in similar numbers 
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Of their current total of 2,7 million, the Legion now claims 450*000 
Vietnam war veterans, 440,000 Korean war veterans, 350,000 World War I 
veterans and 1,460,000 World War 11 veterans. 

A recent Louis Harris study rf?ports that wnlle 43 percent of all earlier 
veterans polled had belonged at some time to veterans organizations, only 
19 percent of Vietnam Era veterans polled had joined such groups. Vietnam 
Era veterans, it has oeen noted. Include many career servicemen who happened 
to be retiring at the time of the Vietnam conflict. The Harris sti'dy ob- 
served that "Apparently, to 81 percent of Vietnam veterans, joining service 
organizations might identify them with something their reception at home 
makes theiD want to forget. 

Quite the opposite seems to have been t'-ue for World War II veterans. 

Much psychological and social literature of the period, in fact, warns 

families and friends of ex-GIs that war veterans may need to spend much 

time down at the Legion Hall In the company of their fellow warriors In 

15 

order to ease the psycholo cal transition back to civilian life. Popular 
journal articles asked such questions as, "How does an ace slow down to a 
civilian career?" The Legion and the V,F,W. and the many newer veterans 
organizations provided social and emotional outlets for the returning 
World War II ''aces." Vietnam Era veterans, on the other hand, do not appear 
eager to recall war experiences or to Identify themselves with the ambig- 
uities of that war. 

In addition to servltig a social function for ex-GIs, the veterans 
groups also functioned very effectively In publicizing their needs and 
desires to the public and the government. Just as the dramatic member- 
ship leaps of the World War II period have not been equalled since, the 
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dramatic and concerted lobbying campngns of tho vsterans groups of that 
era have likewise not been duplicated in recent yetirs. 

The American legion I aims as one of Us greatest accomplishments ^he 
passage of the "Servicenen^s Readjustment Act ot 1944.'' The very term 
"GI Bill of Rig^its" is r^^oorted to have come from the pen of the Legion*s 
Public Relation's Director J'' President Roosevelt's recommendations for 
postwar veterans benlfits and those of the Armed Forces Committee on Post- 
war Educational Opp^rr inlties (the Osborne Conmittee) in July of 1943 were 
In fact pre-dated by the Legion's Convf^ntlon of 1942 which adopted many 
resolutions which were later e/iacted Into lawJ^ Although the legion's 
legislative officers hei;jd writa the bill which later became law, the 
V,F,W, claims that the Legion bill was "floundering hopelessly" before 
collaboration among the major vete^^ans organizations was acnieved* 

The V,F,W. had been holding out for its philosophy umtrr which all 
veterans would be given checks rather than specific services such as educa- 
tional assistance. The legislation providing for World War ITs "small 
bonuses" — mustering out pa^ "'nd terminal leave pay were the V.F.W.'s 
"babies" at least as much as the "GI Bill" was the pra(?eny of the Legion* 
although both groups supported the legislation. Mustering out pay legis- 
lation, backed early by both the V.F,H* and the legion* led the way through 
Congress for passage of the omnifcu'; GI bill. 

The Ipolon launched a masf^i^'. publicity campaign. Over 400 radio 
spots were produced and distributed to local stations. Manv carried 
direct appeals from wounded servicemen* More than 125 two-minute movies 
were shown In the^iters across the Nation. At the request of local legion 
posts, these public appeals to back the ui tlill were Inserted by local 
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theaters into their newsreels. News releases, stories, and editorials 
urging passage of the GI Bill flooded the Nations' press with the assis- 
tance of William Randolph Hearst and his chain of newspapers. Many papers 
added coupons which could be cu; out by readers and sent to their Congress- 
men urging ul Bill support. 

Hearst personnel were turned over to the Legion for assistance with 
publicity as well as lobbying. One of these men conducted a dally tele- 
phone poll of every Congressman asking where they stood on the B11K A 
chart keeping score of the poll's results was kept up to date and daily 
meetings of the Legion's "Council of War" decided which states and which 
Congressmen were in need of attention. Telegrams went out to Legion posts 
and officials in the districts of "doubtful" legislators urging constituent 
pressure. With the help of this well -orchestrated compaign led by the 

veterans groups, the Bill reached the Senate floor with a total of 81 

IS 

Senators listed as co-sponsors . Its passage was unanimous. 

The political activity of the major veterans* organizations during 
the Korean and "Cold War" periods w;is much less energetic, especially with 
respect to veterans* educational benefits. A review of Legion and VFW 
ye^r)y legislative reports and national convention resolutions since the 
big CI Bin push of 1944 reveals interest In veterans* housing legislation 
(a subject not heard today), veterans* preference in government employment, 
in improving and enlarging eligibility for pensions, disability compensa- 
tion and medical care, and in "national security" and "Americanism" issues, 
but a general lapse of interest in educational benefits (with the exception 
of benefits to children of disabled). Legion and V.F.W. support for the 
Korean GI Bill was passive rather than active. The bill is simply not 
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mentioned in the Legion and V.F.W. legislative reports. No concern seems 
to have been given to "comparability of benefits'' with respect to the World 
war 11 Bill. In 1956, the V.F.W. opposed the cut off of Korean War educa- 
tional benefits, but the Legion was silent. In 1958, the V-F.W. supported 
a bill to extend educational benefits to post-1955 veterans and for the 
first time called for increases in educational assistance allowances to meet 
cost of living and cost of education Increases. Again, the Legion was silent* 

Inasmuch as Legion membership is restricted to "wartime" veterans, 
the Legion has never officially supported educational assistance to "peace- 
time'' veterans. During the 1950's and early 1950's, the Legion's political 
•ntrgies were turned vigorously in other directions: Investigations of 
cowwunist influence in the movie industry, opposing trade with communist 
• countries, opposing the nuclear test ban, and opposing comnunist speakers 
at public colleges, for example. It was not until 1965 that the Legion 
again took an active position in favor of educational benefits for current 
veteransJ^ The "Cold War GI Bill" which passed in 1966 was the result of 
the leadership of Senator Yarborough and others, rather than the kind of 
public relations and lobbying effort on the part of veterans' groups which 
secured the passage of the original GI Bill. Only very recently have the 
old line veterans organizations begun to press for "comparability of benefits" 
with respect to those of the original GI BilU^^ 

Washington representatives of the major veterans groups are all now 
well in step and on record as asking for "comparable" educational benefit 
treatment for Vietnam Era veterans, but their major lobbying efforts are 
reserved for matters which are of more direct interest to the bulk of their 
constituents. Recently, pension bills, medical bills, and a national 
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cemetary bin have received major attention In legion publications. In 
1968 the U.S. Veterans Advisory Connlsslon, overwhelmingly made up of 
representatives of the major veterans organizations! presented 79 formal 
recommendations to the VA and to the Conqross which dealt much mon? 
heavily with widows, orphans, and older veterans than with any Increases 
In educational allowance benefits."" 

In 1971 the legion Invested a great deal of money and effort in a 
public Information campaign remlnescent of 1944. In the effort to remind 
the public of the fate of S. Prisoners of War In Vietnam, television 
programs, radio programs, ar^ a motion picture documentary were produced 
by the Legion and distributed throughout the country?^ The movie shorts, 
and radio (TV) spots which aroused public awareness of the original GI 
Bill, and which recently called attention to the plight of American POWs» 
however, have yet to be employed to call attention to tho problems of 
millions of returned Vietnam veterans or to encourage veteran utilization 
of benefits. 

The legion and V.F.W. conventions continue to pass resolutions on sub- 
jects ranging frcjm school prayers to VA hospitals, but even on Issues 
directly affecting veterans, the veterans organizations have little real 
political Impact today. In recent campaigns to Improve VA health care 
facilities, as In other matters, the leadership has come from Individual 
Congressmen. A 1970 poll of the offices of 35 members of Congress by the 
National Journal found that "None of the offices reported any follow-up 
to testimoney or personal contact with representatives of the (legion) 
legislative division. 
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The Chairman of the Leg1on*s 1944 "War CnunciV on the GI Bill of 
Rights (John Stelle) was known for his desk poumilng ''h^rd sell" on behalf 
of World War II veterans. More recent Legion lobbyists have preferred to 
maintain "low profiles" in dealing with Congress, seeing themselves as 
'♦political realists." 

Another aspect of the representation of veterans interests currently 
provided by veterans groups is the advent of a new group of smaller veterans 
organizations spawned by the Vietnam Era. The politically and ethically 
controversial nature of the Vietnam Conflict gave rise to a number of or- 
ganizations representing newer veterans who felt that the major ideologically 
conservative, veterans organizations did not and could not represent their 
views and Interests. The largest of these are the Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War (VVAW) known for its vigorous political activity as well as its 
service to returning veterans, and the rational Association of Concerned 
veterans (KAtVI), an association of 150 college and community veterans 
clubs* which takes no political positions other than lobbying on behalf 
of liberalized benefits- 

NACVI, and other newer veterans groups, claim success In their efforts 
at "reaching" recent veterans who haven't taken advantage of their educa- 
tional benefits. Although the volunteer "Post Service Officers" as well as 
the professional staffs of the major veterans organizations have been 
Informing and assisting veterans since the World War 11 Era^ they claim no 
great Vietnam Era outreach success. Some local posts have reportedly 
refused to accept VA outreach lists of educational ly-disadvantaged Vietnam 
Era veterans. Some Legion and V.F.W. posts have been active in sponsoring 
"Job Fairs" and "Opportunity Fairs*' for returning servicemen In their areas 
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dnd the Legion has cooperated with the Ame^^ican Association of Community and 
t5un1or Colleaes in educational outreach work. Yet the very nature and Qeo* 
araohlcal location of malor veterans oroantzatlon posts makes it difficult 
for them to reach those Vietnam veterans most In need of assistance. 

A recent demographic survey of readers of the American Legion Maoa- 
zine. which Is accepted by Legion officials as accurately representing 
their membership* shows that 3.7 percent of the subscribers were black and 
1.3 percent "Spanish". It also revealed that only 10.0 percent of Legion- 
naires reside in metropolitan areas of over 500.000 people while 32.9 
percent live In suburban counties and 39.7 .percent live In nonmetropol Itan 
areas. 

The Legion recognizes one of Its problems to be a shrinkage 1n the 
total number of posts (a loss of 1.300 posts since 1947) highlighted by 
the decay of central cUy posts. Inasmuch as a significant number of the 
^'disadvantaged" veterans who are not taking advantage of their educational 
benefits are central city black and Spanish-speaking veterans* Legion diffi- 
culty In reaching many recent veterans is underst^indable. 

In general, the evidence available suggests that Vietnam veterans 
when compared with veterans of World War II seem to be at a distinct dis- 
advantage In terms of the attention to their needs provided and generated 
by major veterans organizations. 

Non-GI Bill Veterans Assistance Programs 

A brief survey of governmental assistance programs other than GI Bill 
educational assistance provides some Indication of how Congressional and 
public attention to the needs of veterans has varied since World War II. 
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Many benefits of d continuing nature such as pensions, medical benefits 
and service-connected disability compensation are structurally identical 
for all "war veterans.*' Vietnam Era veterans (serving since August 5, 1954) 
were declared "war veterans" by Public Law 90-77 on August 31 » 1967. Dis- 
ability payment schedules have varied over time» and specific provisions of 
Uw have altered certain allowances and benefits (e.g.» the disability 
level at which a veteran's dependents receive an allowance was 60 percent 
for World War lit 50 Percent for Vietnam Era). Except for Increases in 
monthly paytnents and changes In eligibility requirements, the pension sys- 
tem has remained roughly the same since World War II. Medical care benefits 
at YA hospitals are comparable for thi2 thret eras, again with eligibility 
requirements easing. Federal employment preferences for veterans and 
veterans reemployment rights have remained Intact. 

Several significant federal assistance programs, however, were available 
to earlier veterans which are not available to Vietnam Era veterans. Two 
World War 11 programs were designed to ease the veteran's economic read- 
justment problems* Thousands of World War 11 and Korean War veterans 
received a "Mustering Out" payment as well as federal "readjustment 
allowances." World War II and Korean War veterans received $300 in mustering 
out pay if they served at least 60 days. Including any service outside the 
U.S.; If they served wholly within the U.S. they received $200 and If they 
served less than 60 days they received $100. Vietnam veterans receive no 
sucit payments. In September 1946. 1.3 million World War II veterans were 
members of the Club" — that Is, they were recipients of federal 

unemployment Insurance payments of $20 per week (for a maximum of 52 weeks). 
Under provisions of the GI Bill, Korean War veterans were also eligible for 
federal "readjustment allowances." Today, Vietnam veterans may qualify for 
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State unemplo>tnent Insurance which varies In eligibility and payments. The 
national focus and the special status and assistance on a national scale to 
World War 11 and Korean War veterans Is missing for today^s veterans. 

Other discontinuities In federal programs can be found in Insurance* 
loans* housing, and vocational rehabilitation eligibility. World War 11 
and Uorean War veterans were eligible for vocational rehabilitation bene- 
fits if they had anj^ legally compensable disability at all. Vietnam veterans 
must be rated at 30 percent or more disabled in order to qualify. Vietnam 
veterans may negotiate VA home and farm loans » but they are not eligible 
for VA loans to enlarge or establish a business, as were earlier veterans, 
(Vietnam veterans have been recently urged to take advantage of Small 
Business Administration loans, but they receive no special consideration as 
veterans.) An unusually Inexpensive life Insurance program was. and con- 
tinues to be, administered by the VA for veterans of World War II. With a 
few exceptions, this program Is not available to veterans of Korea and 
Vietnam. 26 

Due to wartime limitations on the housing Industry and the tremendous 
needs for low-cost housing following World War 11, the federal goverrenent 
(followed by many state governments) embarked on massive housing programs » 
many of which were earmarked for veterans. The Fedetal Emergency Housing 
Program subsidized the construction of "low and moderate-cost'' dwelling 
units to meet the needs of an estimated 3,025,000 families, 74 percent of 
were families of veterans. Veterans received preference in public housing 
projects, and in homesteading the lands newly irrigated by federal reclama- 
tion projects.^^By way of contrast, the present Administration has suspended 
or cut-back on all federally supported housing projects adversely 
affecting those in need o^ housing* 
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The post-World War 11 federal co(timltment to help veterans attend college 
was not limited to the generosity of the educational benefits of the GI 
Bill. Federal Housing Expediter Wilson W. Wyatt stated In May 1946 that 
"Our major task is to remove obstacles standing in the way of full enroll- 
ment of veterans." This task» according to Wyattt Involved the release from 
service of college Instructors, the provision of surplus equipment, books 
and supplies » as well as the provision of low-cost housing for student 
veterans, 2^ 

Federal housing for student veterans was provided In three forms: the 

conversion of existing federal facilities (Camp Shanks and the Sampson Naval 

Training Center In New York, for example), (beds, furnishings and equipment 

were provided at government expense); the conversion of existing public war 

housing projects Into low-rent student housing, and the provision of surplus 

military housing which could be transported to and erected at college sites - 

all at government expense under the Lanham Act. The Federal Public Housing 

Administration expected that by the end of 1946, more than 100,000 units 

29 

of each type would be provided for student veterans and their families. 

In recent years, a number of federal programs have been designed to 
assist veterans' transition to civilian life through special job training 
and placement, and through special preparation for postsecondary education. 
Several of these programs are designed to assist the large number of 
••educationally disadvantaged" veterans separating from the Armed Services 
after Vietnam Era service. These programs Include: Project Transition 
begun In 1968, the PREP program, tutorial assistance, and the VA Work- 
Study Program (see Chapter 9 ). New federal job training and placement 
programs give priority to veterans. 
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Offiife of i^duiyatxon 

The OE's financial aid and service programs for the general college 
population date back to 1958 and the National Defense Education Act. Of 
special Interest are those programs which could provide supplementary 
financial aid resources to veterans attending postsecondary InstHutlons. 
These include: 

• Basic Opportunity Grant- Program providing grant assistance 
to those students who could not otherwise attend the institu** 
tion'of hfgher education. 

• College-Work Study Program providing work opportunities to 
enrolled students. 

• National Direct Student Loan Program providing long-term 
low- interest loans to students. 

• Guaranteed Student Loan Program providing loan funds with 
Interest subsidy from cotmercial sources to students but 
guaranteed by the Office of Education or a state agency. 

VeteranStas students* have been eligible to participate in these programs, 
but as discussed in Chapter 4» veteran participation at the present Is rela- 
tively smalK 

Two OE programs which are designed to specifically assist the veteran 
are the Veterans* Cos t-of- Instruct ion Awards Program and the Special Vet- 
erans Talent Search/Upward Bound Program. 

The Veterans' Cost-of-Instruction Awards to Institutions of Higher Education is 
a program providing grants to institutions of higher education that increase 
their enrollment of veterans by 10 percent* These institutions must insure 
that they will provide a full-time office of veterans affairs responsible 
for outreach, recruitment, special education programs, and counseling plus 
programs to prepare the educationally disadvantaged and carry out an active 
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tutorial assistance program. The grants are of $300 for veterans receiving 
benefits under the GI Bill or Vocational Rehabilitation Training and an 
additional $150 for veterans who are educationally disadvantaged. Initial 
year funding was Insufficient to provide full payment of grants, neces- 
sitating pro^ratlon at about a 17 percent level. 

The Special Veterans Talent Search/Upward Bound Program is a combination of 
the Talent Search and Upward Bound programs specifically designed to meet 
the remedial and motivational needs of the unemployed or underemployed 
Vietnam Era veteran who does not have a high school diploma. The major 
elanents of the program are outreach and recruitment, guidance and coun* 
seling, advice and assistance on financial aids, application filling, and 
tutorial and remedial assistance. Training sessions last 6 weeks to 3 
months although a participant may continue in the program If he needs addi- 
tional assistance. Approximately 40^000 veterans were served by some 67 
programs during FY 1973. These proarams are expected to ten^inate in 
June 1974 under Administration budgetary plans. 

The Manpower Development and Training Act (HDTA) is administered coopera- 
tively by the Office of Education and the Department of labor and Is uis- 
cussed among the programs administered by the Department of Labor. 

In addition to these programs, the OE has a vete.an coordinator In 
each of Its ten regional offices. It is the role of these coordinators to 
stimulate interest in the veteran among educational Institutions and com- 
munlty groups. They act as contact and reference points although they do 
not individually counsel veterans. Responsibility to monitor the Cost-of- 
Instruction program has been assigned to them. 
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It should be noted that many of these programs are new and/or have 
only recently given priority or preferential treatment to veterans. 
Therefore, their significance or effectiveness may lie mre in future 
effects on veteran participation. 

iVatioml Tnatitutci} of Hpulth 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare administers the 
^lllitary Experience Directed Into Health Careers (MEDIHC) and the MEDEX 
programs. MEDIHC began In 1970 and assists servicemen with health skills 
to pursue health careers through counseling, placement, and referral. 
MEOEX began in 1969 and trains veterans who were Medical Corpsmen to work 
as physician assistants. In addition, the National Institutes of Health 
provide financial assistance to students under the Health Professions 
Student Loan and Scholarship Programs and the Nursing Students Loan Program. 

Department of Labor 

Manpower Programs . The basic philosophy and goal of the Manpower programs 
Is to "enable the disadvantaged and other groups facing special difficulties 
to overcome the problems separating them from the general affluence and 
well-being of American life.**^^ To accomplish this the Department of Labor 
and its Manpower Administration have established a wide range of programs. 
Veterans of all periods of service are involved in many of these. Recently, 
the programs have become more accessible to Vietnam Erai veterans. The 
annual izatlon of income for the latest quarter ha$ allowed veterans during 
the first months of reUrn to civilian life to be officially classified as 
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disadvantaged and thereby becone eligible for a variety of programs. 
Under the 1970 amendments to the Veterans* Readjustment Benefits Act, a 
veteran can collect simultaneously the training allowances provided under 
the GI Bill and the Manpower Development and Training Act. Manpower pro- 
grams, which have recently begun to give priority to Vietnam Era veterans 
and have set goals to Increase veteran participation, are summarized below: 

The Manpower Develop i ien^ and Training Act Institutional program provides 
occupational training for the unemployed or underemployed who would not 
obtain employment without such training. This training Includes basic 
education, communication skills ♦ occupational training, employabllity 
ski lis f etc. The program pays the educational cost for up to two years 
and provides the trainee with a subsistence allowance, transportation, and 
child care* 

In the Jobs-Optional Program and MDTA On-the-Job Training opportunities are 
arranged with private agencies and organizations. Except for national 
contracts the OJT program ended in FY 1970. The J0BS-0pt1ona1 Program 
(JOP) began in FY 1971 and provide, "low support** OJT for those who 
require less Intensive assistance than that given under institutional MDTA. 

The Public Employment Program (PEP) was set up under the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act of 1971 to provide subsidized public service jobs. As a temporary 
countercyclical tool, the program has only been funded for two years. Pre- 
ference is given to Vietnam Era veterans^ PEP has been a valuable source 
cf employment for veterans » especially those working in veteran outreach and 
assistance programs. In FY 1972, 27 percent of all HEP job slots went to 
veterans* 
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The Concentrated £mplo/ment Program (CEP) began In 1967 and is designed 
to Channel training and supportive services to people In urban slums and 
rural pockets of poverty with high uneniplo^iTient rates. Contractual arrange- 
ments ar? usually made with Coinnunlty Agencies to render these services. 

The Public Service Careers (PSC) program provides on-the-job training and 
supportive services to the disadvantaged. "The object is to enable the 
disadvantaged to obtain entry-level jobs in Federal. State and local 
governments* In private nonprofit agencies and in agencies that receive 
Federal grants In ald,.."''^ Trainees must be guaranteed employment upon 
successful completion of training. Under 10 percent of the total enroll- 
ment, or 1,800 slots went to Vietnam Era veterans in FY 1972, 

The Work Incentive Program (WIN) was established under the Social Security 
Act of 1967 to make It possible for welfare recipients to find productive 
employment. Participants receive a variety of manpower and supportive 



Operation Mainstream provides work experience and training in rural areas 
to older adults. This applies to some older veterans. 

The Construction Outreach Program combines apprenticeship Outreach and 
Journeyinan Outreach Into a program that conducts preapprantlceship and 
apprenticeship training through contracts *^1th industry, labor aiid other 
organizations. The program Is administered by the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training In the Depart^nent of Labor. 

In total, the Manpower programs provided training for 89t000 Vietnam 
Era veterans and employmeft for at least another 61t000 in FY 1972. This 
is illustrated below: 
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ESTIMATED EHPIOYMENT OF VIETNAM-ERA VETERANS IN 
WORK AND TRAINING PROGRAMS. JUNE 1972 
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40.600 




Source: Li. S. DeDartment of labor. Manpower Administration. Manpower , 
October 1972, page 25. 

In addition, as Table 50 Illustrates* veteran participation in MDTA 

and OJT has been consistently high since 1963. increasing as of FY 1971. 

Table 50: VETERANS IN SELECTED MANPOWER PROGRAMS 
(Percent Di';tribution) 
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'As of 3/31/73 

INA - Information not available 
NA - Not applicable 

Source: Office of Financial and Management Information Systems. Veterans Adminis- 
tration, August 13, 1973. 
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This consistently high level of veteran participation mukes it difficult 
to distinguish how significant the priority for veterans has been as dis- 
tinct from the influx of returning servicemen in the population. Whatever 
the reason. It appears that there has oeen a significant **ffort to enroll 
these veterans since FY 1971. Almost 89.000 training slots represents a 
formidable achievement but It n ^t be placed in the context of greater 
Federal involvement in training and manpower policy In general. A policy 
which did not exist during the periods following World War II and the 
Korean Confl ict» 

The Employment Service has been aiding veterans through job referral 
and placanenti referral to training, job (development, and vocation^! coun- 
seling since 1933. During this time, counseling has been provided to a 
great number of veterans. Employment Service counseling may 1nc'-»de job 
orientation, vocational counseling and personal counseling. The geograph- 
ical distribution of Employment Service office:, has made their service 
easily accessible to veterans. 

In summary, the efforts of the Df^partment of Labor to aid veterans as 
a special group are currently greater thd,^ they wee after World War 11 
or Korea. 

Office of E{*onomtiy typpartuntty 

The Veterans Education and Training Action Committee (VETAC) of GEO 
has had two major rolec in aiding veterans. The first has been to foster 
the split Job concept, that is> employing two or three veterans to fill one 
full-time job, among government agencies. The second has been to fund 
demonstration projects to assist local governments in providing informa- 
tion and other active forms of assistance to returrrlng veterans. These 
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projects, called Veterans Education and Training Service (VETS)» were 
established and administered by the National League of Cities -- U.S. 
Conference of Mayors and the National Urban Coalition, under support from 
OEO. 

The programs assist veterans who would not otherwise take advantage 
of educational opportunities through peer recruitment and counselin*^ They 
provide a wide range or assistance to not only help the veteran readjust 
and enter school but to help the veteran follow through to his or her goal. 
The programs vary widely in character depending on their institutional 
bases which may be a City Manpower Conniission* a College Consortium, a 
local Urban Coalition, or a City Hum^n Resource Department, 

This type of program appears to be a significant means of assisting 
veterans. The Veterans Education and Training Service concept has spread to 
30 or 40 other communities. Funding for these programs have been, through 
such local resources as the Emergency Eniployntent Act. Model Cities, Planned 
Variation, Community Action, etc. 

The total effect that these programs will have on veterans is a ques- 
tion for the future. 

These recent programs show increased federal attention to some of the 
special needs of today*s veterans. (Similar programs were not available 
to World War II and Korean War veterans when they ^^eparated from service.) 
However, many of these programs are currently underbu.lgeted ^nd/or are 
scheduled to be cut back under the Administration's FY 1974 Budget. The 
Emergency Employinent Act's program of public employinent. for example* which 
has given preference to veterans, is to be eliminated, causing many 
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Vietnam Era veterans to lose their present jobs. The veterans' "Cost-of- 
Instruction" program had Hs funds Impounded on anti-Inflation grounds 
and only released late In the fiscal year after court action was Instituted. 

In contrast to the earlier Federal programs, which were centrally 
administered and highly visible to the public, today*s programs are 
highly diffused among many separate agencies without the means of overall 
coordination or control. 

Stats governments too have paid considerable attention to the returning 
veterans over the years. Shortly after World War 11, almost every state 
established veterans Affairs Offices or Commissions which continue to help 
veterans in obtaining state and federal assistance of many kinds. Several 
states have recently added "outreach" programs to inform and advise 
veterans. 

State laws giving special preferences and benefits to veterans have 
varied greatly among states and over time. Veterans presently, for exam- 
ple, may receive special housing preferences in fifteen states, and prefer- 
ences in acquiring state land in four. War orphans and children of 
permanently disabled veterans receive special educational benefits In 
twenty-six states. Free tuition* or partial tuition payment. Is available 
at state universities In eight states. State bonuses of up to $300 have 
been provided to war veterans by many states t World War II veterans 
received bonuses In twenty-five states; veterans of the Korean War were 
entitled to bonuses In twenty states; Vietnam Era veterans, however, are 
eligible for bonuses in only nine states* 




Chapter 8 

PARTICIPATION RATES AS INDICATORS OF EFFF.CTIVENESS 

A comparison of oirtlcination rates under the three GI Bills must be 
based an more information than the single statistic indicating the percen- 
tage of eligible veterans who use their educational benefits. To base a 
comparison on this criterion alone would assume thst the educational and 
socio-economic structure of our nation has remained constant since 1945. 
This assumption is obviously incorrect. Additional factors such as the 
demographic composition of the Armed Forces, discharge rates, and eligibility 
requirements must be considered. 

It should also be noted that a general participation index gives no 
sense of the kind of education veterans obtain through their benefits. 
While the Veterans Administration does now collect and report data on degree 
and vocational objectives, there is little data currently available on comple- 
tion rates for veterans in such programs. Without this information it is 
difficult to determine the ultimate effectiveness of the GI Bill use. It 
Should be noted that certain studies are currently in process which the VA 
believe will give such information. 

A change in eligibility requirements while makes servicemen on active 
duty eligible for GI Bill benefits since June 1, 1966, makes an exact 
comparison of participation rates for the three programs impossible. The 
current participation rate which is generally cited by the VA includes 
active dutv servicemen who were not eligible for benefits under the two 
previous programs. 

Difficulties in Making Comparisons 

The oarticipatlon rate for veterans and servicemen computed as of June 
1973. eighty-five months after the start of the program, is 47.2 percent 
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Wre* 

V^elntm £r* 


14,685.000 
4,471 .000 
3.646,011 


4,461 .648 
1.364.858 
964.874 


30. 3t 

30.5 

26.5 


849.910 


23. 3t 


49 


Jyne 1970 


UN- II 
Kore* 

"V^etfUm £r* 


14.914.000 
4.S52.W 
4.173.000 


5.159.46! 
1 .548 . 934 
1.205.496 


34.6 
31.9 
28.9 


1 .067.124 


25.6 


54 


*<0v. 1970 


ww-u 

Kore* 

V1ttn*f> Eri 


15,0?4.y)0 
5,053.000 
4.573,003 


5.C0C .038 
1 .773 ,734 
1,47ft .225 


37.3 
35.1 
32-3 


1 .21.805 


28.9 


59 


Aprn 1971 


lCorc# 


15.143.010 
5.122.00T 
4.975.000 


6.023 ,239 
1 .877.306 
1 .732»607 


39.8 

36.7 

34. a 


1.553.990 


3K2 


61 


June 197J 


ttoroi 

VtetfV4m £r4 


ic.isrjDi 

5.171 .010 
5.138.000 


6,14«^.649 

U0OS.365 
1 ,807 .898 


40.5 

36.9 
35.2 


1.616.860 


31.5 


66 


hov. 1971 


Kcrei 

Vietfu-n Er* 


15.283,000 
5.303,000 
5.524,000 


6,552.498 
2.15^.139 
2.101 ,956 


42.9 
38.8 
38. I 


1.8S4.304 


34.1 


71 


April 1972 


Kore* 

Vietn<<tR £r* 


15.35S.0Oa 
5. 366.000 

5.as5.iaa 


5.*i94.9l4 

2,135.070 
2.353.576 


44.9 

39.8 
40.0 


2.105.133 


35-7 


73 


June 197? 


Kore* 

Vtetn*« £r4 


l5.J86.0O0 
5.391.000 
5.976.000 


7,000.245 
2,153,237 
2,443.870 


45.5 
39.^ 
40,9 


2.177.040 


36.4 


78 


Jtov. 1972 


Korc4 

Vtetmm Er* 


15,430,000 
5,440.000 
6. 320.000 


7.249.524 
2.241 ,725 
2,7)6.606 


47.0 
41.2 
43.7 


2.416.945 


3B.9 




^prO >973 


^-11 
Kore* 

Vietnim Er* 


15,440.000 
5.443.000 
6.476.000 


7.451 .971 
2,280,412 
2,985,96? 


48.3 
41.9 
46.1 


2.647.993 


40.9 


85 


June 1973 


WW ..II 
Kor^4 

Vietnim Er* 


15.440.000 
5,456.000 
6.557,.0OO 


7.532.732 
2.288.753 
3.092.111 


4^.8 
41.9 
47.2 


2.729.348 


41.6 



Veter*n$ *fxJ 'ervKe«^en Included <n Vietnam figures 

Source: Compiled fr^ a«t4 prov<<l«J {>y the Office of ^^e*e«rch ini St«t*«tic«. OVB 
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(see Table 51). This figure Is based on 3^092011 persons trained, of 
which 362 J63 (11.7 percent) are servicemen. Some of these servicemen have 
been discharged from the service and now are veterans, but there are no data 
available to shOw the exact si2e of this group. The VA does have data 
Indicating that 73,096 (20 percent) are still in training in the service. 
There are no data on the service status of the remaining 289,667 persons. 
However, there Is evidence to suggest that a large portion of servicemen 
using the GI Bill are career soldiers.^ 

If a significant number of these trainees are career soldiers and are 
not entering the veteran population In the near future, their inclusion in 
the participation rate distorts that rate as an indicator of the useage of 
the GI Bill as a readjustment benefit. The participation rate for veterans 
only was 41.6 percent as of June 1973 compared to 47.2 percent for veterans 
and servicemen. Since the base on which the participation rate is computed 
Is the veteran population, servicemen who have used the GI Bill and are 
still In service are not Included in the base. Thus, the resulting parti- 
cipation rate is inflated. If the servicemen's participation rate were 
computed on the basis of servicemen trained as compared to eligible service- 
men, the rate would be very low. 

A compromise solution which counts one half of the 289,000 in-service 
trainees as veterans produces a participation rate of 43.8 percent. There 
Is no precise solution to the problem of developing an accurate participa- 
tion rate. The 47.2 percent figure which Includes servicemen 1s undoubtedly 
too high. The 41.6 percent figure which excludes all servicemen is undoubt- 
edly too low. The 43.8 percent figure may be the best Indicator of the use of 
educational assistance by veterans of the Vietnam era. 
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As indicated earlier in the report In Chapter 5, the Vietnam and 
Korean veteran is younger than the World War 11 veteran. Thus, a greater 
proportion of Korean and Vietnani Era veterans entered the service at 
an age when people tend to be pursuing their education than was the case In 
World War II. 78.3 percent of Vietnam Era veterans and 83.4 percent of 
Korean Conflict veterans were under 30 at time of separation as compared 
61.2 percent of World War 11 veterans who were under 30. Therefore it is 
more likely that the Korean or Vietnam Conflict veteran had his educational 
plans Interrupted by service in the Armed Forces. This is even more true 
of the educationally disadvantaged who tends to be younger. According to 
a recent Veterans Administration study* nearly a third (31.9 percent) of 
veterans who had not finished high school dropped out to enter th« Armed 
Forces.^ While many of these young educationally disadvantaged may not have 
continued their education even if they had not entered the service, their 
need for education and training after discharge is acute. 

In part because of their younger age Korean and Vietnam Era veterans 
have fewer dependents than veterans of World War II, Only 38 percent of 
World War II veterans had no dependents as compared to 45 percent for Korean 
veterans and 48 percent for Vietnam veterans.-^ 

Educational Levels 

Analysis of educational levels of veterans and participation in GI Bill 
programs has consistently shown that the higher the educational level of a 
veteran at the time of separation from the service, the more likely a veteran 
Is to use his educational benefits (see Figures 12 and 13). Since the edu- 
cational level of veterans as a g^up has increased steadily from 1945 to 
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the present as indicated uarlier In Chapter 5, one might expect the parti- 
cipation rate to be higher today than It was after World War II. This, how- 
eve/, has not yet occurred. Conversely, one may argue that since veterans 
today have a much higher educational level at time of separation, they have 
less need for post-service education, Figure 11 illustrates the dramatic 
increase In college graduates among 25-29 year-old veterans. There has been 
a 20 percent Increase in the percentage of veterans in this age group with 
four or more years of college. Veterans with four or more years of college 
participate at a higher rate than those veterans with only four years of 
high school. Thus, these highly educated veterans actually contribute to 
Increasing the overall participation rate rather than decreasing It. This 
again points up the fact that those groups which could benefit most from 
participation In post-service education participate the least (see Figures 

12 & 13). 

The educational level of the Nation has Increased dramatically since 
World War II. In 1945, 30.8 percent of high school graduates entered col- 
lege; in 1970, 61.8 percent of high school graduates enrolled In college 
(see Figure 14}. While veterans use of the GI Bill for college study does not 
comprise the total amount of college education veterans receive, the trend 
shown in Figure 14 indicates that veterans use of the GI Sill for college 
education Is not keeping pace with the increasing enrollment in higher edu- 
cation by the general population. A further Indicator of the increase in the 
importance of education in our society is the rise In the ratio of resident 
degree-credit enrollments to the total population of the 18-24 year age 
group. Between 1945-46 and 1968-69 this index increased by 20 percent 
while the participation rate for veterans in college increased by only 10 
percent (see Figure 15).^ 
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PERCENTAGE OF VETERANS 20-29 YEARS OLD 
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Figure 16 points ou' change in veteran enrollment as a percentage 
of total college enrollment. Part of the decline in the ratio of veterans 
to total students can be attributed to the increase of female enrollment 
from 29 percent in 1947 to 35 percent in 1956 and 42 percent in 1971.5 
Nevertheless, the major reason for this decline has been the smaller number 
of discharges following the Korean and Vietnam conflicts. 

Varying Patterns of Release from Service 

The manner in which veterans were discharged during the three periods 
also affects this ratio. Ten million World War U servicemen were dis- 
charged during one year. Fiscal 1946 (see Table 51). This was a tremendous 
number of veterans to absorb back Into civilian life. This contrasts to the 
slower steady rate of discharge for Korean Conflict and Vietnam Era veterans. 
The sudden flood of veterans into the civilian population after World War II 
may have caused them to enter training sooner after their discharge due to 
the inability of the post-war economy to provide them with jobs. 

Two yars after the enactment of the World War II GI Bill, 87.7 percent 
0' World war II veterans had been discharged. The comparable figure for 
Korean Conflict veterans was 53.5 percent, and for Vietnam Era veterans It 
was 35.5 percent.^ This change In discharge rate undoubtedly contributed to 
the lower participation rate during the early years of the current G. I. Sill. 
However, today, seven years after the enactment of the present GI Bill, the 
average time since separation for Vietnam Era varans Is 4 years, at a 
point when the participation rate for veterans and servicemen fs 47.2 per- 
cent. It should be remembered that approximately 1.0 million had been sep- 
arated up to two years prior to any benefits becoming available. In 1950 
when the participation rate for World War 11 veterans was 47.0 percent, 
the average time since- separation was 3.8 years. ^ Therefore, 
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PERCENTAGE OF VETERAN ENROLLMENT OF TOTAL 
STUDENTS IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLEGES 
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Source: Educational Benefits Available for Returning Vietnam Era Veterans 

Hearings before the Senate Veterans Affairs Comnlttee March 23, 1973. 
p. 50$. 
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Table 52: ESTIMATED NET SEPARATIONS TO CIVIL LIFE 
FROM THE ARMED FORCES 
FY 1945-1973 

(In thousands) 



Fiscal Net 
Year Sepiiratloas 



fiscal 








I7OU 






Uk9 


1962 




1963 


555 


1964 


566 


1965 


1*95 


1966 


507 


19S7 


533 


1968 


7'f5 


1969 


9hO 


X970 


. 1,0X2 


1971 


975 


1972 


650 


1973 


60k a/ 



19'*5 

19^ 10*239 

19'»7 1/713 

19^ 594 

19^9 315 

1950 25"* 

1951 a"*© 

1952 675 

1953 1,098 
1951+ 946 

1955 1,098 

1956 723 

1957 586 
1958 

1959 506 



2/ Preliminary* 

Source: Reports and Statistics Service, Veterans Administration 
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participation rates for Vietnam Era veterans cannot be expected to rise much 
higher if they follow the trends of previous eras (see Figure 17). 

Comparison with Nonvetera ns 

Figure 18 illustrates the gap between veterans* and general enrollment 
In college today. The veterans* figures as indicated on the chart, refer 
to only first-term Army veterans. However, this does not distort the picture 
significantly since the Army has the smallest proportion of careerists and 
includes most inductees and short-term enlistees wno might benefit most from 
the "readjustment*' benefits of the GI Bill. 

Correspondingly* there has been an increase In enrollments in vocational 
training between the late 1940*s and the present.^ This Increase in voca- 
tional education combined with the increases in college education suggest 
that participation rates should be substantially higher in the present pro- 
gram than in the World War 11 veterans* education program. 

Equality and Comparability of Participation Rates 

An examination of the trends in education since 1945 combined with the 
changes in the veteran population over this period S'jggests that equality 
of Overall pa - . '.ipation rates for the three GI Bills does not assure com- 
parability. Given the increase in enrollments in postsecondary education 
and the younger veteran of the Korean and Vietnam Conflicts, participation 
rates for the latter two GI Bills should have been higher than the rates for 
the World War II GI Bills if these veterans were to receive educational 
opportunities comparable to those of nonveterans. A participation rate sub- 
stantially higher than the World War H rate of 48 percent Is necessary to 
parallel the general increases in enrollment in postsecondary education. 
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Full-Time vs. Part-Time Training 

Sonve of the problej^s in comparability of participation rates can 
be reduced by confining the analysis to participation In full-time 
education and training programs. Few servicemen train full-time, and 
many of the abuses in the forties occurred In correspondence and voca- 
tional schools which are not included in full-time participation rates. 
Figure 19 illustrates the participation rates for the three GI Bills 
according to full-time^ part-time» and correspondence instruction. The 
full-time participation rate for the World War II period was a full 9 
percent higher than the rate for Vietnam Conflict veterans. Of those in 
training un^er the World War II GI Bill» 64 percent trained full-time as 
compared to 59 percent full-time trainees during the Korean GI Bill period* 
and 52 percent of Vietnam Era trainees.^ This may be due. In part, to 
reduced usage In OJT and the current institutional farm program* 

Since today's veteran is younger and has fewer dependents than 
veterans of World War II. one might expect the Vietnam Era veteran to 
participate more in full-time training; however* this Is not the case. 
While part-time education has Increased in popularity and acceptance 
since 1945, especially at the college level, this trend might be cited as 
a reason to Increase part-time training rather than decrease full -time 
participation rates. Figure 19 shows a part-time rate for th^ Vietnam Era 
which is 2.3 percent lower than the World War 11 rate and 5.4 percent 
below the Korean ConfHct period rate. A comparison of veterans and non- 
veterans in higher education today shows that veteran enrollments in 
full-time schooling are below non-veterans. 68 percent of all students 
attending institutions of higher learning are full-time students compared 
to 65 percent of veterans, 
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It may well be that costs, discussed In the succeeding section, are a 
factor In participation In full-time training. 

Enrollment Trends in Public vS. Private Institution s 

As illustrated in Figure 20, veterans have been somewhat less likely 
to attend private Institutions of higher learnings than the general college- 
going population. However, the gap has widened frm a 1 percent differen- 
tial during the post-World War 11 period to 4 percent in the post-Korean 
Conflict period, and 7 percent during the present time. As the costs of 
private education have Increased, veterans have been less able to afford 
enrollment in private institutions than have nonveterans. 

The veteran of World War 11 who received a tuition payment of up to 
$500 could afford to attend private institutions in about equal proportions 
as nonveterans. In 1949 only 11.7 Percent of all institutional courses cost 
more than $500 for an ordinary school year'J' 83 percent of all universities 
and colleges ch^rqed less than $500 in 1949.^^ Today* the Mean tuition 
for private four-year institutions is $1,900.^^ The $1,980 total benefit 
for the nine nxjnth school year for a single veteran today barely covers the 
average tuition at private institutions. 

Geographic Differences 

Participation rates for all veterans in training vary greatly by state, 
ranging from a low among the coterminous 48 states of 31.0 percent In 
Vermont to a high of 55.3 percent for New Mexico (see Table 52). An analysis 
of the availability of low cost, easily accessible institutions of higher 
learning in each state reveals a strong relationship between participation 
rates and the availability of such educational :-oportunities. 

A high correlation (.83) was found between participation rates of 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL STUDENTS ENROLLED 
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Table 53: PARTICIPATION RATE FOR VIETNAM ERA VETERANS BY STATE 

AND TYPE OF TRAINING 
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tr*ineej| 1/ _ 








Veteran 




P^^rcftnt, of Wteran. ^jpulatiQO 








Muster 


Total 


IHL 




Q.TT 


parr*». £/ 




6,1*76 ,000 


2,965 ,9t)7 


i«6.i;s 


2W.1*1 


i7,5» 


**,2» 


6 




93»000 


,760 


1*U.9 


2^.9 


19. 


3.6 


** .3 




12,000 


3,6fi5 


30.7 


18.0 


10.5 


2.? 


'> B 




6U,0QO 


3i*,l*57 


53.8 




13.8 


5,3 


I ♦ J 




53,030 


21^600 




19.9 


16,3 


1* ,6 






756,000 


35i« ,bOO 


50.9 


37.0 


10.6 


3.3 


I 7 




85,000 


i»o ,572 


1*7.7 


27.7 


16.1* 


3.0 


v.y 




95 ,000 


3I' ,1*22 


36.2 


19.1* 


10.3 


6.5 


^ A 




20 ,000 


6,5U 


32.6 


18.9 


9.6 


fe.l 


^ f 


Dlttrlet of Coluabi* 


23»C0O 


12,1»13 


51* .0 


29.5 


18.1* 


o.X 


L a 

*♦ . 3 


Flo rid* 


,000 


96,567 


1*3.1 


26.1 


13.2 


3.8 


<\ 0 
3 .« 




i5?,ooo 


61,653 


^0.6 


IT. 3 


19.6 


3.7 


^ r> 

J .V 




29 ,000 


13,952 


1*8.1 


2B.5 


ir,2 


7.1* 


< 7 


Idaho 


22,000 


10,^60 


1*7.5 


29,3 


XI*, 5 


3.7 


Jlv .0 


IlXlnolt 


321,000 


12?, 21*3 


39.0 


£1 ,6 


12.8 


1.6 


7 \ 




i67 ,000 


55,338 


33.1 


ll*.3 


11* .8 


1*.0 




lOVft 


83,000 


■^1 ,91*9 


38.5 


19.2 


15.9 


3.U 


A U 




69,000 


30.326 




26.2 


15.2 


2.6 


7 A 


K«ntucicy 


87,000 


30,336 


3l*.9 


16.1* 


15,5 


3,0 


9-X 




97,000 


1*1, 021* 


1*2.3 


20.9 


X6 .i* 


3.0 


5-3 


K«lnt 


30 ,000 


11,537 


38.5 


17.5 


ll*.5 


6,5 


D .2 




139,000 


50 , 371* 


36.2 


21.1 


11. 0 


1* .1 


t t 
>.7 




188,000 


^2,899 


33.5 


19.8 


9.9 


3.8 






t$6 ,000 


109,591 


1*1.2 


23. i 


X3.'> 


1*.7 


O.e 




133,000 


57,735 


1*3.^ 


21.2 


16.5 


5.7 




H4S9iitippl 


16 ,000 


17,325 


37.7 


21.1 


12.5 


1*.X 




Klsoouri 


1^7,030 


5^^,59^ 


39.9 


n.c 


ll*.3 


3.9 


0*.** 




7^ ,000 


10, 799 


1*5.0 


26,1 


13.0 


5.9 


5.9 t 






21,1*90 


1*8.8 


25.2 


16.3 


7^3 


7.2 




?0 ,000 


6 ,830 


3l*.0 


17.6 


13.5 


2.9 


7 > 




rSfOOo 


9,375 


33.5 


16.9 


10.1 


€.5 






^08 ,000 


66 ,i*88 


32.0 


7,0 


11 ,0 


^.0 




Hew "exlco 


32,000 


17,692 


$5.3 


31.0 


20.7 


3.6 


o.*» 


Jlcv York 


1*78,000 


160,1*78 


37.8 


21.3 


10.^ 




■ .2 


Hoi th Carolina 


1^2,000 


59,792 


1*2.1 


?1.9 


13. 5 


6.7 


5.2 




15,000 


9,579 


6U9 


36*6 


20.7 


6.6 


0. 1 


Ohio 


336 ,000 


111*, 357 


ft.O 


16,8 


13,5 


3.T 


o.T 




91,000 


39,702 


U3.6 


?6.3 


l5<.5 


2.S 


5.1 


Or^rfOfi 


81 ,000 


35,396 


1*3. 7 


30.0 


10.5 


3.? 




P#Dr.«ylvwila 


357 »00O 


132,166 


37 »0 


XO . M 


1 c 7 

i> ' f 


**.9 


A 7 




3^,000 


12,31*2 


36.3 


20.1 


12. 3 


3.9 


y .0 


South Carol. 


60,CdO 


33,132 


itl.k 


18,1* 


1T.6 


5.2 


5.5 


South Dakota 


l7 ,U JU 




5i*.T 


?8.7 


2X.1 


l*.9 


11.2 




119,000 


1*9,307 


t*l.i* 




16.9 


l*.l 


T.O 




3*>5 ,000 


1^9,139 


U2.0 


25.7 


i:.s 


2.5 


6.1* 


utan 


uo^ooo 


17,223 


1*3.1 


29.0 


U.5 


2,3 


ft.9 


Veraont 


iu,ooo 


1*,336 


3:.o 


lW.2 


9.5 


7.3 


6.1 


Virginia 


158,000 


51*,?60 


3l*.T 


19.1* 


10.7 


1^.6 


6,2 


Vftshln^toa 


li*?,000 


6T,33X 


i*7.t* 


28.9 


X5.2 


3.3 


6.1 


VMt Virginia 


1*6,000 


1S,U26 


fco.i 


18.5 


X5.7 


5.9 


8.5 




130,000 


55 ,773 


1*2.9 


22.x 


16.0 


i*.a 


9.5 




11,000 


1*,952 


1*5.0 


2S,9 


n.5 


l».6 


T.9 


Ou*.>id# U.S. Total 


75*000 


21* ,001 


32-0 


20.3 


io.u 


1.3 


2.0 



1/ T'>tal IncXud** 337,971* «»nrlc«wfn trair.e«». Sine* the*^ ZTvtdfrsttn or* cot diatrlbvt«<t 
~ prajiortianataly by ttat* tn«y »r* oaltted from »tata coapariwww. 

2/ :orr«ipoo4«ncr tralnaaa ara alr«*<;y counted in IRt or BCL, appropriate. 

2/ iqcludee Puerto Rico, U.S. pcftiee»loA0 and cutlyia* areas, tnd foreijcn oo»iBtrlir». 

Source: Infurmatlon Bulletin 24-73-3. DVB, AprIT 1373. Apptntfix Ub)§ 13 
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states and the accessibility of ''free-access" colleges as defined by Warren 
Hillingham In his book Free>Access Higher Education , A free-access college 
is an institution which admits at least one* third of its freshmen from 
the bottom half of their high school class and charges no more than $400 
in annual tuition fees J ^ 

Undoubtedly. World War II participation rates for below-college- 
level training were inflated due to abuses by correspondence and vocation- 
al schools and enrollments in avocatlonal courses. However ^ avocational 
courses were not permitted after June 30, 1948, when 34 percent of World War 
II trainees had not yet ertered training. The participation rate for 
below-college-level training dropped only 5.7 percent from the World War 
II period to the Korean Conflict period when these abuses had been 
eliminated. Therefore* It appears that the World War II participation 
rates for below-college-level training were inflated no more than 3 or 4 
percent and the overall participation rate would have been affected much 
less (see Table 54). Wlllingham has ranked each of the states according to 
the oercentaae of the population which lives within 45 mimutes commuting 
time of these colleges. The correlation of .83 between the state rankings 
on participation rates and the percentage of the population within comnuting 
distance of thes colleges suggests that veterans rely highly on this type 
of institution for acquiring their higher education. A great portion of the 
disparity In participation can be thus attributed to the availability of 
low cost public education. 

An even higher correlation (.91) was found between state per capita 
expenditures on higher education and participation rates. This reinforces 
the finding of the association between participation rates and availability 
of "free-access schools". These two findings together provide strong 
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ev1dtnc# that veterans living In states that do not provide low cost, easily 
accessible college education participate In the GI Bill less because the^ 
carinot iiaet tfie costs of education in their states. This Is further rein- 
forced by the fact that Interstate migration of college students Is declin- 
ing rather than rising. 

In the fall of 1968» 83 percent of students attended college In their 
horn state. Earlier surveys between 1931 and 1963 have shown a consistent 
pattern of 80 to 81 percent of s^tudents studying In their own state! ^ 
This decrease in mobility may be attributed In part to the fact that many 
public Institutions have recently raised the fees they charge out-of-statft 
residents. Thus, the veteran who lives in a state which does not provide 
low cost public college education cannot afford to attend an out-of-state 
school which charges high tuition for non-residents. 

Enrollment in Community and Junior Colleg es 

As suggested by the correlation between participation rates and the 
availability of "free-access" Institutions of higher learning, veterans are 
highly dependent on comminlty and junlot colleges for their college educa- 
tion. Among all Vietnam Era veterans enrolled In Institutions of higher 
learning, 41 percent are attending two year Institutions as compared to 
28 percent of non-veterans enrolled In college in 1972, ^'^ 

The Increasing costs of higher education today have drawn many students 
to lower cost community and junior college. However, apparently due to the 
veterans greater financial need, he has relied on these institutions for his 
education to a much greater extent than the general college-going population. 

Very little attention has been given to women veterans' use of their 
GI 8111 benefits > because they comprise a very small segment of the total 
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veteran population. Data based en samples of the enttrt veteran population 
do not provide statistically significant findings for mmn because thtre 
are so few of them. The following table provides the best available estimatas 
for women veterans' use of the three &1 Bills. 

Table 55: COMPARISON OF WOMEN VETERANS' PARTICIPATION 





WV II 


Korean Conflict 


Vietnam Era* 


Total Women Vets 


332.000 


SO.OOO 


91.000 


Trainees 


132.000 


20.300 


24,400 


Participation Rate 


39.82 


25.32 


26. 8X 



*Cumulative to April. 1973 

Source: Compiled from estimated figures provided by the Orflce of 

Research and Statistics, and Reports and Statistic Service, DVB 

Participation rates for women veterans have always been lower than 
those for men. Although women in general have increased their use of post- 
secondary education, women veterans have not kept pace with this increase." 

A recent survey of veterans who had been back in civilian lift for 7 
to 14 months during the period April 71 through Ount 1972 found that vomn 
veterans In the survey participated much less than male veterans.''^ The 
participation rate for women was 17.4 percent compared to 30.2 percent for 
males. Howbver, an earlier study of the same typ« found woiaan vtttrina 
participating at a higher rate than men ~ 36.1 percent co<^rtd to 12.7 
percent.''^ Another survey group within this study found women participating 
less than men. This survey group produced rates of 24.6 percent for mn ami 
15.3 percjnt for women. These differences may be due to the fact that Mmn 
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may tend to use their educational benefits at a later time after separation. 
More data are needed before any firm conclusions can be reached. 
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Chapter Q 
NOf^-OECREE EDUWTIONAL PROGRAMS 

Coaparabillty and adequac;y of benefits for the veteran pursulno 
an education at an nstltutlon of hlaher leamlnn have already been 
discussed. This chapter discusses educational assistance In non-deqree 
proQrams as we]) as rewdlal and otner new programs made available to 
Vietnam Era veterans. 

DIFFKmriAL TRSATMKV7 OF VOCATTOiUL/rFCmiCAL TRAININC 

In the liTTOdlate postwar years* Conqress and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration were confronted with an unprecedented number of institutions 
and students usinq their entitlement for education and training In 
programs below the coHeoe level. On October 31. 194?^, there were 
800,000 veterans enrolled In approved Institutions below the colleqe 
level, 7,423 (16 percent) of which had been established after June 22, 
As a response to abuses by proflt-makinq Institutions, It was 
necessary to clarify and define existing laws and add leolslatlon to 
respond to these students and their educational situation. 

Today, 23 years later, several of the policies desloned to respond 
to this specific educational situation are still In effect* As a 
result, current policies frequently constitute differential treatment 
of students pursuing colleqe deqnees and students Involved In other 
foms of postsecondary educational proarams. Credit hour vs* clock hour 
policies, chanqe of course requirements, certification of attendance 
requirements and **IHL'* vs. "Sa" terminology are some of the policy 
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areas In which the differential treatment can he most clearly seen. 



Cloak Hour V3, CrcdC' '<.**r Policy 

P.L. 346 provided for the Administrator to pay to the Institution 

for each person enrolled In a full-time or part-time course of education 

or tralnlno the customary cost of tuition, fees* books, supplies and 

equipment, not to exceed $500. Hoover, the law did not define what a 

"full-time course" was; It was up to the Administrator to define this 

and Issue regulations to that 'Effect. 

"A full time course In co^leolate institutions which uses 
* a standard unit of crertH,..1s defined as a minimum of 
twelve standard semester hours of credit for a semester or 
their equivalent. . . A full-time course In all other schools, 
Includinq ^Iqh schools. Is defined as 25 or niore clock hours 
of required attendance per week. "2 

P.L. 610» approved In 1950, Incorporated this definition and expanded it 

to define an Institutional trade or technical course which 

'...offered on a clock-hour basis below the colleae level 
Involvinq shop practice as an Integral part thereof* shall 
be considered a full time course when a minimum of 10 hours 
per week of attendance Is required. . 

Today, In Title 38, U.S. Code, these same definitions are still In effect, 

althouqh a 14 hour credit rule may be defined as a full-time course if 

there is no 12 hour credit rule within the Institution as Its own 

definition of a full-time course.^ There are three distinct cateqories 

here: 

1. An Institutional undergraduate course 

2. A trade or technical course where shop practice is Involved 

3. An Institutional non-deqree course in which theoretical 
classroon> Instruction predominates. 
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Each cateqory warrants separate discussion to fully explain the 
different policies that students face In each situation. 

An Institutional Undergraduate Course . When a veteran enrolls In a 
colleqe or university In a dearee-grantinq prooram, he must take the 
minimum of 12 semester hours of credit per week. This floure is based 
on the assumption that for every hour In class, 2 hours of study arr 
required outside of class, or that 36 hours (minimum) will be spent 
on schoolwork a week.^ 

A Trade or Technical Course Where Shop Practice Is Involved . This 

usually refers to courses which lead to diplomas or certificates, hut 

not degrees. These courses today are offered at trade or vocational 

schools, 9t well a? comnunity and/or junior colleoes. Thirty hours of 

class are required, or 30 "clock-hours.* This concept of vocational 

education is derived from the Smlth-Huqhes Act of 1917, which referred 

to a course in which the student spent 30 hours per week in the same 

shop with the sane instructor. ^ However, this situation has chanqed, 

most noticeably in conwunity colleqes. For example, accordlnq to testimony 

presented to a Conqressional comittee in 1973 

"...In North Carolina, an ordinary full-time load for non- 
veterans In vocational courses leading to a certificate 
consists of 15 clock-hours a week in "hands on" shop traininq 
equated by the institution to 5 credit hours ^nd an additional 
12 contact hours in academic classes on campusTor which 
extensive preparation is brdinsrily required,.. 

Under the present system of measurements therefore, the 
a verage student veteran in ^orth Carolina would be enrolled 
fn 12 credH hours/contact hours of acaciemtc work, irequi r1 nq 
24 hours of classroom preparation) plus an additional 15 contact 
hours of shop courses — a arand total of approxi mately 51 hours 
spent in the pursuit of hls education and he would stni be 
coosTdered lacking three contact hours by the va to be considered 
a full-time student. ""^^ 
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Obviously, the stu-fent pur«uinn a vOMtlnnal ertucatinn m.ist spend many 
more hours In pursuit of his edu.-atlon than a student In a deoree- 
qrantiiiQ pronram. «h11e this Is f.irther increased for the veteran. If 
he wants to receive his full month 'y allowance. 

Technical Courses This type of course leads to a certificate or a 
diploma, and requires 25 hours of elavsroom attendance per week.8 
While It Is true that many technical programs are taunht at schools 
deslqned specifically for that purpose, which may find it acceptable to 
count courses by clock hours, other courses are taunht at community 
and junior colleoes and this Is the same type of situation faced by 
the vocational students. Tiey also take academic courses, yet are 
required to use the clock hou- system of measurement. ^ 

Policies pertalnino to an educational situation of 21 years aco 
are still in effect today, even »hou(5h educatlo.i, whether leadino to 
a degree or vocatlonaVtechnical education, has undergone tremendous 
changes. However, this difference in credit hour-dock hour policies, 
enabling students who are pursuing dfgree-grantinq programs to spend 
less time In class, also enables them to pursue part-^iw Jobs, ^udents 
folloHlno certificate programs must spend more hours in class and In 
classroom preparation and thus have less time to seek part-time jobs.^*^ 

Attendanoe Ppooeduxvs 

The '-lorld Mar 11 bill did not Put into law any attendan,:e require, 
ments; this led to a situation whew veterans could enroll in a course, 
and receive benefits, while not attending class. A Report from 
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the Administrator of Veterans* Affairs states: «WLC 

"There Is, at the present tl^^e, no adequate control of veterans^ 
attendance at educational Institutions. Many schools have no 
Standard attendance or absence policy, and It is not% therefore, 
possible to acceot or enforce even the policy of the Institution." ^ 

This situation was ren«d1ed under the Korean Conflict lenlslatlon. 

attendance procedure was Initiated where: 

"No education and tralninq allowance shall be paid to an elidible 
veteran for any period until the Administrator shall have receiverf 
frofli an eligible veteran 

a) In the case^of an eliqlble veteran enrolled in an 
Institutional course which leads to a standard coUeoe 
deqree or a course of Institutional on^fan^i tralninq, 
a certification that he was actually enrolled In and 
pursu^nq the course as ipprove^ by the Administrator, or 

b) In the case of an elinlble veteran enrolled In an 
Institutional course which does not lead to a standard 
college denree or a course of apprentice or other 
tralninq on the job, a certification as to actual 
attendance durlna such period..." 

Here, a certification was required from students every month; students 

pursuinq standard coHeqe deqree courses, certified th^t they were still 

enrolled, while from other students an actual certification of attendance 

was re^iulred, sloned by tht» students and verified by the educational 

institution, 

The 1966 Veterans* Benefits lenlslatlon followed this same policy. 
A veteran enrolled in a course which did not lead to a colleoe degree 
had to certify his attendance (actually, the number of absences was to 
be counted). But this policy changed to a 

policy which permits monthly payment to be made to students 
enrolled in Institutions of Hinher Leamino (IHl) on s/^^"^*':,^. 
recurHnn basis without a monthly Certificate of Attendance (C/A). 
Prior to May, 1967, monthly C/A*s were required fro*.i all stu^ients 
receivino educational assistance allowances under the Provision 
of Pi 89-358 [June, 1966]. Monthly payments were not made until 
C/A's had been received... A re-reading of the law revealed that 
it d id not teQuirt monthly C/Vs In IH L cases, ana tne change was 
male'accof'dlnqly, though the olo procedure is still in eftect for 
bellS^ col Uot level (SCL) students." (Emphasis added) 
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VA «^equldt1on«;» Sectinn 14211, clearlv ?;Ute that 'scnooU which 
h^vff veterflis or Al1nir>le persons enrolled In courses which leai tc a 
standard collew denree are not reqylrel to %ntmit monthly certification 
for students enrolle^l In such courses. * The law an^ the ^eoulatlons 

which interpret the law clearly iifferentiate between veterans ptirstHnn 
a colleoe flenree and other veterans, A veteran In a collene-Henree 
proqram certifies once a year or term as to his attendance and sends the 
form back to the VA. Veterans ! .'^I^^H^iJjrce-nrantino pronrams must fill 
out attendance cards once a month, certifyinn their absences; have the 
cards verified and sioned by the renistrar nf the institution or person 
In charge of veterans' affairs, and then send the Certification of 
Attendance cards back to the VaJ^ it is certainly understandable why 
this policy was chanqed for veterans In deoree-orantinn oronrams: most 
schooU. particularly larne universities^ do not use attendance procedures 
In their classes and it creates undue hardship and unnecessary paper- 
work for the veteran, instructor, and collene. with respect to this 
cHanfre^ a VA Manaoement Enaineerino Study was undertaken in 1^70 to 
determine the causes of overpayments and it found: 

"IHL trainees created rouohly 10 overpayments per 110, While 
BCL trainees created 6 per 100 the loolcel inference, 
therefore, must remain that the elimination of monthly C//\*s 
for tHt trainees has been an Important factor In Increasino 
educational overpayments... 

Nonetheless, the channe was and is desirable from a cojnmon 
sense, improved service and reduced workload point of view... 
The problem of educational overpayments .. .will not be solved 
by oirercontrol, Huch of what VA requires. , .In the realm of 
poll cinq of attendance, choice of course.,. Is out of step 
with the present day practice ^nd thlnklno of students and 
educational Institutions**." ^7 
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The Certification of Attendance policy Imposes wi all veteran? who are 
not pursuing a colleqe denree a requirement that assumes this Is still 
a policy In noncoHeqlate settlnqs. while this «ay not be true at all. 
Veterans pursuinq a certificate or diploma and attendino coneaes or 
Institutions must abide by renulatlons that are not In^osed on other 
veterans attendino the same Institution. 

Change of Courae PoHsy 

P.L. 34fi. the World War 11 GI Rin of Rlohts. provided that a 
veteran was entitled to a course of education and tralnlnn of his 
choice; he could change a course of Instruction for reasons that were 
satisfactory to the AAnlnlstrator, Larqe nui^ers of course channes 
took place in 1947, but It was not until 1^^9 when more than half a 
minion changes took place that this became a matter of concern. 



Fiscal Year Number of Channes 

1^45 son 

946 S*^'^^*^ 

947 247 .im 

{dIs 455.001 
{949 546 .HOT 

Source; Bradley Cowlsslon, Staff Report TX {Rl, p. 66 
As 8 result. Congress enacted P.L. m In 195?1, amending the original 
law and defining the conditions under which a course could he disapproved 
as well as the policy on course channes. 

Courses that were defined as avocstional or recreational were 
disapproved. The Administrator was given authority to deny the change 
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of coursp If he found t^at it w.^s not in the sdr^e neneral field as the 
veteran*$ orlalnal educational or occupational ohiectivc and that the 
veteran had already made one channe from oni^ nen#>ra1 field to another, 
fie could aUo require guidance where a vt?toran had made one ch^nno from 
one ooneral field to another,'^ 

The Korean Conflict hill for veterans' bc^nefits incorporated theso 
provisions and added that elidible veteran** (excopt those who had not 
made satisfactory prcoress) were entitled to nne channe of prnqram. 
These provisions were enacted to prevent a veteran from takinn courses 
primarily to collect educational benefits » and from frequent channes of 
educational objectives J^-^ 

tinier the current fil «ill, an elinihle veteran may make one optional 

pronram chanf>e; additional channes must be approved hy the 'Administrator. 

In response to a question about counsel inn, a V'\ spokesman f^plled: 

"Counselinn is provided on a required basis if a veterin 
requests re-entrance or a channe of pronram after makinn 
unsatisfactory proqress in his traininn pronram. Counselinn 
Is also required for a veteran's second or any Sfihsequent 
chanqe of program. "20 

Thes^ renulations require veterans to consult with vocational counselors 
before channes of prooram can be approved. However , how a channe of 
pronram is defined differs for veterans whose objective is a collene 
denree. 

VA reoulations require that the certification of enrol If^ent must 
clearly specify the proqram objective. ^ veteran whose stated oh-. 
Jective is a "collene decree" m4y chanqe his major several times as 
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lona as thp denree does nnt chan»ie. ft chame is rnunteH nnly when 
there would be a loss in credits and if it requires an extension nf 
time for ccmtpletino a new pronram. <itu(<ents not in denree-nrantinn 
proorams must state their Moh ob.iecti vp." such as olnctriciani if 
they desire to no into another area, this would he Cfxisi derod a channe 
of course. Even if a veteran chooses to no into another course closely 
connected with his first course (unless the first course is a prereqiisite 
to or required for entrance into the second), then it is still a chan^ie 
of course. Not only is the colleae veteran permitted to put "collene 
dMree" as his pronram objective, but he is then able to chanoe prnnrams. 
Such as from Sociolooy to Political Science, without havinn to report 
this as a pronram chanoe. 

IliL t>8. 8CL TeminolOfVi 

Throunhout leoislatinn and VA renulations, the terms nCL (nelow 
folleoc Level) and !HL (Institutions of Minher Learnino) are used. 
These terms appear in the orininal r^ill and have become standard 
usace with reference to educational level of benefits. The terms are 
inaccurate because they promote confusion with respect to students who 
are pursuinn diploma or certificate proorams within an "Institution of 
Hiqher Leaminn." "nci" oives a nenative connotation to anv education 
or tralnipn that is not aimed at a collen? denree. It conforms to the 
American usaqe of "Hioher Education" and deduces from this the somewhat 
pCiorative term "BCL." ^ VA Reoional Office Education liaison, when 
asked if he had ever received any complaints about this terminoloov, 
responded that he had once been approached durlnn a reoional meetinn of 
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schools In his are« by ^ student who volceH Ms oblectlon to th* 
termlnolov used by the VA and felt that the term "mm Colleoe Level" 
W4S deqradinq and demeaninQ.23 the termlnolooy nay be unln^ortant. 
but it Is perhaps within this framework that policies that live prefer- 
ential treatment to students In "Institutions of Hinher Leamlno" have 
developed. 

Sffgata of Thea0 Poliaiea 

One effect of these differential policies may be that veterans 
choose denree-qrantlnq proarams rather than vocational or technical 
proijrams. even If their Interest is In the latter form of education. 
'>^e way to determine whether or not this has happened Is to look at the 
nu(*er of veterans trained, and the types of tralnina over the three 
GI Bill periods. 

Comparisons of Veterans by Type of Trainim 



■ World war 11 Korean rnnfUct Vietnam Tra 

'^u'^sr Percent Nunfter Percent Number Percent 

Colleqe 2.230,000 28.6 1,213.0(10 50.7 1.505.24« 56.9 

Below Col leqe* 3.480,000 44.6 1.573.840 36.0 861.664 32.6 

* This figure Includes flight training 



Source: Information Bulletin 24-73-3, April 1973. OVR 

This table clearly shows that throughout the three RI nil! periods, 
the percentage of veterans that went to college has steadily increased 
(almost doubled) while the percentage of veterans in "flelow College" 
training has steadily decreased. These figures must be seen in the 
light of several factors: 
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1. There has been a ^teaHlly increasinn student enrollment: in 
vocatloiiAl and technical education throunhout the country. !n 1<^45, 
enrol1fi«nts in vocat1o«ia1 education were R,f)12,011 with a postseconJarv 
vocational and trar^ school enrollment of 445,noa. In 1172, the enroll- 
ment In vocational education Is n,6^?J^4 with a postsecnndary enroll- 
ment of U3n4.921 or 11.2 percent of the total. 

2. There has been an increased emphasis oo vocational education 

throuoh Federal leqislation. With the passaae of the Vocational Fducatlon 

Act of 1961. money was avallahle to schools to prepare Individual 

for qalnful en^loy^ent In occupations except those requirlno 4 or nwre 

years of education." In the 196B Vocational Fducatlon Amendments 

further expanded the prooram with an emphasis on proqrams directed 

towards the socially and economically d1sadvantaf>ed. Student loan proorams 

were opened up to students In vocational proqrams, where this money had 

been available to students only for Uinher F.ducation before. For Instance, 

the Guaranteed/Federally Insured Studf»nt Loan Proqram 

"...provides student with the opportunity to borrow money f^>r 
hlqher education or voca tional t ralni nn in post-secondary 
schools that offer buslrtASS, trade anT" technical or other 
vocational tralnlnq." 26 

Other proorams. such as the Rasic Educational Opportunity Hrant Proqram, 

the Direct Student Loan Proqram, and the Colleoe Work-Study Prooram are 

also available to vocational students. 

3. The development of vocatlcial tralninn prnnrams by the U-S. 

Office of Fducatlon and the Department of labor, such as the Haopower 

nevelopment and Tralninn Act programs, and the VocatlonaU Occupational 

and Technical Education (VOTE) prnqrams. (Discussed at lennth In Chapter 7.) 
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4. Labor Projections and Occupational Seeds* Russell Flanders ♦ 
Chief of the Division of Manpower and accup/itional fiutlook, the <^ur«an 
of Labor Statistics, predicts that percent or more of all jobs 

will require fewer than 4 years of colleqe by l^^ftO.""^^ In other words, 
20 percent or less of the jobs will require a colleae deoree by 198n. 
Yett over 50 percent of veterans in trainino are enrnlled in collenes 
and universities, pursuing degrees, while slightly over 30 percent of 
veterans in training are in postsecondary educational programs not leading 
to a standard college degree. 

Thus, at a time when there is increased emphasis through legislation. 
Qovemmental programs and job needs on vocational and technical education 
and training, there is differential treatment accorded to veterans who 
wish to ^arsuQ vocational/technical education which miohc very well be 
keepting veterans away from vocational education. This is not to inply 
that fewer veterans should go to college or that the VA should try to 
influence personal decisions. It is rather to suggest that existing 
statutes and regulations make it less attractive for veterans to pursue 
a vocational/technical prooram of educati<»>. 
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Correspondence Training by Veterans Use and Abuses 

Veteran training through correspondence study has been subject to 
several types of problems throughout the three Conflict periods. Some pro- 
gress has been made in reducing abuses, but slncc^ veteran participation in 
this type of training has Increased In recent years* the problems whicii 
remain call for careful scrutiny and effective safeguards. 

This chapter does not attempt to evaluate the educational quality or 
social value of correspondence education in the United States. Its focus 
is limited to a consideration of the development of safeguards in the pro- 
gram* and problems which persist in the area of veteran training by 
correspondence. 

Major pT*obliyns and U\7U^lat ii>t: S^ife^u-jrUs^ 

The original G! Bill (P.L. 346) in 1944 made no specific reference to 
correspondence schools. The absence of express authorization by law appar- 
ently led to some confusion as to whether a correspondence school was 
considered as coming under the legal provision concerning "education and 
training institutions." On November ?U 1944 the Administrator rendered 
the VA position on the Issue (Administrator's Decision No. 606). The 

essence of the decision was that a veteran could enroll and receive benefits 

28 

for correspondence training only if the school was a residence school. 

While there is no explicit documentation on the point, it seems clear 
that there was an initial reluctance on the part of the VA to become involved 
in the correspondence area» especially in the absence of express congres- 
sional authorization of that particular type of training. 
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In 1945» Congress provided that a veteran could enroll In a correspon- 
dence course if the course had been approved by the State Approving Agency 
of the state in which the schoors home office was situated. The relevant 
criteria for authorized veteran enrollment thereby changed from the school 
being residential to the course being approved. P.L. 268 provided that 
the maxltnum rate to be paid by the VA for any correspondence course was 
$50C, that an enrolled veteran would be entitled to no subsistence allow- 
ance for correspondence course study, and that one-fourth of the time spent 
in pursuit of such a course would be charged against the veterans entitlement. 

The Bradley Commission recounts the problems which emerged early in the 
World War II period: 

"...many State departments of education were not adequately 
staffed In 1944 to perform the regular functions assigned to 
them by State law, not to mention the new functions assigned 
to them by P.L. 346. Furthermore, standards for the approval 
of institutions and establishments varied widely in 1944 and 
in some States were practically nonexistent. While the need 
for general standards was recognized* legislation providing 
standards was not enacted until the problems had approached 
the scandal stage." 29 

Directly related to the absence of uniform standards, the lock of funds, 
and the inadequate performance of the State Approving Agencies, a major 
problem developed in the form of "fly-by-night" schools. "Almost overnight 
hundreds of new schools mushroomed into existence. Most of them were profit 
ventures exclusively. " 30 

P. I. 346 pemltted an eligible veteran to pursue any approved course 
without requiring a determination of a vocational objective. In the World 
War II period, veterans pursued types of courses which ^-elated to no apparent 
objective that was considered legitimate* such as personality development and 
bartending. Further ♦ changes in course were common ~ and widespread: 
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"More than 1 ♦300,000 changes of courso prior to Auqust 1, 1049; 
82 percent of these involved a change In training facility. 
These changes involved, . .approxlnjately 18 i^prcent of all veterans 
who had entered tr^ilning by that time..."-^^ 

In 1950* Congress passed a second major legislative package which had 
an impact on training by correspondence. The law, P.L. 610, was intended 
to solve the problems noted above by providing that the State Approving 
Agencies would be reimbursed for their work of Inspecting and approving 
courses and schools, and by prohibiting the pursuit of avocatlonal and 
recreational courses by veterans. 

In 1952* the Korean GI Bill (P.L. 550} retained the provisions of 
earlier amendments and further provided that no course offered by a private 
proprietary school was authorized for veteran enrollment unless the school 
had been in existence for two years prior to approval and at least 15 per- 
cent of the enrollees were nonveterans. These provisions were intended to 
eliminate abuses by "fly-by-night" schools which had sprung up for the 
purpose of receiving federal funds through enriHing veterans. 

The Vietnam GI Bill {P.L. 358} made no significant revision as to 
correspondence training by veterans* but by Its terms » servicemen became 
eligible for correspondence training benefits for the first time. 

The 1972 amendments* P.L. 54D» contained a number of significant 
safeguards for the correspondence training area. 

The "90 Percent Reimbursement" Rule . P.L. 540 provided that after 
December 31 . 1972* correspondence enrol lees wero responsible for payment 
of 10 percent of the cost of their course. This change from the traditional 
"full cost payment" appears to have been Intended to give the 
veteran "a financial stake" in his training, and to discourage "frivolous 
use of entltletnent for correspondence courses. ' in addition, 
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"...because the veteran's entitlement Is (now) reduced by one 
month for each %2Z0 paid to him by the VA, his aggregate entitle- 
ment is reduced when he pursues a correspondence course. 

Prior to the 1972 law» refund policies varied among correspondence 
schools. Some schools had "pro rata" policies, with refunds based on number 
Of percent of lessons completed. But many schools employed a 'time based" 
policy by which refunds were coinputed by time elapsed after enrollmentt 
regardless of number of lessons completed. 

Since the VA reimbursed a veteran enrolled in correspondence training 
only for lessons completed, veterans must Invest their money In advance. 
The 1972 GAO study, concluded that veterans and servicemen who dropped out 
of correspondence courses incurred an average loss of $180. that veterans 
had to request a refund before getting it, and that 31 percent of veterans 
were not aware of this and did not know they would receive no reimbursement 
from the VA for uncompleted courses. ' 

Responding to these problems, tfte 1972 amendments provide that there 
must be a "prominent display" of the refund policy on the enrollment agree- 
ment, that refund policies must be pro rata, based on number of lessons 
completed rather than on time elapsed since enrollment. 

"The law provides that a contract to enroll in a home study course 
must be afflrrod by the student more than 10 days from the date 
the contract was signed. No payments of educational assistance 
allowance will be authorized by the VA for !€?ss1ons serviced by 
the school prior to the date of affirmation of such request." 

(Instruction to the veteran on "Application for Program of 
Education or Training") 

This **10 day cooling off period" provided in the 1972 law is intended to 
guard the uninformed veteran against **high-pressure" sales tactics by corres- 
pondence schools. It was also intended to guard against pctcntial abuses in 
the situation where schools r^uire students to sign contracts specifying 
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that the student will pay for the cost of the course at the time of enroll- 
ment or on an installment basis » 

It Is clear that* since the World War II period, there has been a 
progresfilve "tightening" of the law with regard to veteran training by 
correspondence r While progress has been made toward reducing abuses by 
legislative safeguards^ some problems remain which warrant additional scrutiny 
by the VA. 

Som nemainifii} Pi^ablam 

The functioning of State Approving Agencies and their contractual 

relationship with the VA do not appear to provide for any systematic assur- 
ance of the educational quality of the correspondence courses. 

Fraudulent and misleading advertising by correspondence schools remains 
a cause of concern, although the problem seems to be less flagrant and less 
common due to progressive legislation anJ action by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Representatives of the National Home Study Council, a voluntary 
membership private accrediting agency. Insist that, while this Is the major 
abuse in the home study Industry, It exists only with nonaccredited schools — 
some of which still offer SAA-approved courses. 

There Is evidence that among private profit making home study schools 
in 1968, the mean percentage of budget expenditures for promotional effort — 
advertising literature and sales representatives — was 43 percent; while 
the mean percentage of budget expenditure for ^^instructional cost"* — course 
development, revision and servicing was only 22.8 percent .^^ This Illus- 
trates the emphasis on sophisticated sales techniques in many correspondence 
schools. 
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Purtiaipation 

In terms of the total veteran population and veteran participation In 
all types of training under tht* Ql Bills, training by correspondence has 
not been a major percentage significance. 

Table 56: PERCENTAGE OF ELIGIBLE VETERANS WHO HAVE TfWINED BY CORRESPONDENCE 



Period - World War 11 Korean Vietnam 
Percent- 4.9 K5 6.4 

Source: Compiled from material provided by the 
Office of Research and Statistics, OVB; 
and DVB Information Bulletin 2^-73-3. 
April 1973 

Table 57: VETERANS TRAINING BY CORRESPONDENCE AS PERCENT OF VETERANS IN 

ALL TYPES OF TRAINING 



Period - World War II Korean Post-Koreani/ Vietnam 
Percent- 10 4 25.9 15.8 



Source: Compiled from material provided by the Office of Research 
and Statistics. DVB; and DVB Information Bulletin 24-73-3 
April 1973. U Those who served between conflicts. 



Veteran training by correspondence has always been concentrated tn 
schools "below college level?" A 1972 VA document, ^^Tralnlng by Correspon- 
dence Und^r the QA. BllU An In-Depth Analysis," concludes that 99 percent 
of correspondence training of veterans Is In "BCL*s.** 

Veteran participation In correspondence training has Increased dram- 
atically In the past fi»>* years under the Vietnam Era GI Bill (see Figure 2). 
The VA made this statement on August 1, 1973: 

"During the period July 1, 1968 to date $368,684,016 was spent 
on correspondence benefits with $300,366,734 for veterans and 
$68»317,262 for servicemen. There were 900,308 trainees 
(704,176 veterans and 196,132 servicemen).** 
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It is of major Ifnportance that since the 1966 GI Bill (p^L. 358) service- 
men have participated In correspondence training programs. This has 
Increased the importance of the benefit program. 

Further evidence of the scope of the program Is illustrated in Table S8 
which Indicates that of the schools to which the VA paid annual reporting 
fees ($3 for each veteran enrolled at the school) the twelve schools with 
the most veterans enrolled, and to whom tlie largest fees were paid, were 
schools with the major part or all of their enrollments participating In 
correspondence courses. Each of the twelve was a private profit-seeking 
school . 

It appears that the VA does not. and has never, systematically collected 
data on the competlon rates of veterans enrolled In correspondence training. 
And correspondence schools apparently do not differentiate veterans from 
nonveterans In their record keeping. Therefore, no comparison of completion 
rates over the three Conflict periods can be made. There is evidence, how- 
ever, that veteran completion rates In this type of training have always 
been Iow» 

*Qf the 286,000 veterans who were no longer In training as of 
October 31, 1949» and whose last training was by correspondence, 
only 30,600 or 10.7 oercent had completed the correspondence 
course which they had elected." 35 

A study of the problem of low completion rates was conducted by the General 

Accounting Office, and Its reporteof March, 1972 charged that: 

**.».of the 212,000 veterans no longer receiving educational 
assistance payinents at June 30, 1970, 52,000 completed their 
correspondence courses and 160,000 about 75 percent did not* 
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Table 58: SCHOOLS WITH LARGEST ENROLLMENTS OF VA DENEFICIARIES 

1972 







No. of Students 


1. 


Advance Schools IhC.i C* "cago* 


51 tll4 


2. 


Commnrcial Trades tn^t4tut&. ChifAon* 




3. 


Bell and Howell Schools i Chicago* 


33,798 


4. 


LdSdllo Extension Univer^itv.. Chicaoo* 


23.346 


5. 


Cleveland Institute of Electronics ♦ Cleveland* 


16.618 


6. 


National Technical SchooU, los Angeles* 


13.747 


7. 


Universal Training Service inc., Miami* 


9,806 


8. 


Capitol Radio Englnew»r1ng Institute, Washington, DC* 


8,564 


9. 


National Radio Institute, Washington, DC* 


7,901 


10. 


Elba Corporation, Denver* 


6.281 


11. 


Bell and Howell Schools, Inc. Home Study, Chicago* 


5,493 


12. 


International Accountants Society, Chicago* 


5.477 


13. 


University of Maryland. CollAoe Park 


4,381 


14. 


California State University, long Beach 


4.185 


15. 


University of Washington, Seattle 


4.063 


16. 


California State University, San Diego 


3.861 


17. 


University of Hinnesota, Minneapolis 


3,729 


18. 


California State University, San Jose 


3,558 


19. 


Northeastern University, Boston 


3.494 


20. 


California State University, los Angeles 


3,472 


21. 


California State University, Sacramento 


3.384 



•Major portion or all of enrollment participating In correspondence 
courses. 

Source: VA, unpublished data, 1973. 
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A question ¥^ich Is related to the problem of lo\¥ completion rates is 
the question of VA counseling and guidance for veterans enrolling In corres- 
pondence training. Only 2.8 percent of veterans who entered correspondence 
training had received counseling under P.L* 550 during the Korean Co^ifllct 
period 37 jhe 1972 GAO study stated: 

"VA*s policy Is to provide educational and vocational guidance to 
all veterans who request It. Our review showed, however, that 
vpry fpw of the veterans enrolled in correspondenqe courses 
about 1 percent — had received such assistance. "^^ 

Since the 1972 amendments to the GI Bill* the VA has Included on Its 

forms for applications by veterans the following Instruction: 

"Home Study Courses: If you are considering enrolling in a home 
study course or a combination correspondence-residence course, 
be sure the field is suitable to your abilities and interests 
before you sign a contract with a school. Information is avail- 
able at your nearest USVAC or VA Regional Office. VA counseling 
Is avallabls to you uoon request. You may wish to further con- 
sider your decision to get help from a VA counselor before 
signing a contract which may require you to pay for all or the 
majority of the course even though you complete only a portion 

(Application for Program of Education or Gaining, Form 2P-1990) 
While VA appears to be concerned with Informing and cautioning veterans on 
certain aspects of correspondence study* there are no available data to, sug- 
gest that more enrol lees are receiving counseling than was indicated by the 
GAO study in 1972. 

There are two unresolved questions which warrant careful attention by 
the VA. First, to what extent does a correspondence trainee benefit from 
partial completion of a course? 

In 1956^ the Bradley Commission took the view that **the low rate of 
completion suggests that many of the courses taken were of little subse- 
quent use to the veterans.*' 39 This view was apparently buttressed by a 1955 
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Buretu of Census Survey wtikh found that one half of those surveyed who had 
trained by correspondence Indicated that they used that training "not at 
ill'* in subsequent smployment*^^ There is apparently no study whiCh gives 
a ccwarable indication for the current period* and there seems to be no 
evidence suggesting any improvement. * 

Representatives of this home-study field argue* however, that students 
t4kt correspondence courses for a variety of reasons* and that many students 
fulfill their goals after completing only a portion of the cou»^e, and 
thereby benefit. 

A second unresolved question in the issue of low veteran completion 
rates in correspondence training is the "cost-effectiveness" of the corres- 
pondence training program. A 1972 document of the Department of Veteran 
Benefits suggests that low completion rates in many courses implies the 
^estion of cost-benefits of the program; 

•Another cost consideration is that courses with low completion 
rates significantly increase the effective cost per course 
coinp'etion.. Tor those not completing the course* it might be 
assumed that the benefit was marginal. Therefore, the costs of 
students not completing the course must be added to the cost of 
these cwnpleting the courst to give a true appraisal of the 
cost/benefits of the course. The effect of a low completion rate 
cen deuble or triple tHe effective c^st per student completing 
the course. '^^^ 

The ¥A seems to have undertaken no investigation of the actual benefits 
of correspondence training to veterans, and has apparently not systematically 
evalueted its policy In this area. The problems do warrant close attention* 
However, since veteran participation continues to increase. 
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On«The«Job Training 

Tf» oHqinal Gl Bill provided on-the-job tralninq based on the 
principle of learnlna a trade by perfomlna the necessary job operations. 
There are two major divisions of on-the-job tralnlno: apprenticeship 
and non-apprenticeship^ 

1) Apprenticeship training Is based 

"...cn voluntary acceptance by both employers and 
enployees of an orqanlzed plan for trslninq apprentices 
to become skilled workers In a particular trade or 
Industry ... such training has been ably supervised 
by apprenticeship agencies ♦ labor-management organiza- 
tions and other groups." 42 

Apprenticeship standards are usually put Into a written agreement* out- 
lining the wage scale » length of apprenticeship, working conditions ♦ 
etc. When apprenticeship Is completed, the man Is guaranteed a journey- 
man's wages. 

2) Non-apprcntlceship training provides training for one particular 
job, which Is itot recognized as apprentlceable, but which will, 
with reasonable certainty, result In Job placement upon com- 
pletion of the training. 43 

This form of training became guHe popular after World War H and 

the number of veterans who participated at one point surpassed all other 

educational programs. 

Table 59: ANNOAl AVERAGE MUM8ER OF VETER/WS \H TRAINING ON THE JOS 
mXR PUBLIC LAW 346, FY1945.55 



1945 500 1951 150,100 

1946 90,400 1952 93,600 

1947 566,300 1951 42,100 

1948 520,400 1954 14,200 

1949 378,700 1955 3*600 

1950 263,200 

This program maintained a high level of trainees through the years 1947, 
1948, and 1949, This was In large part due to the fact that the programs 

of training were In many cases set up for 2 and 4 years > 

Source: Bradley CoBinlsslon, Staff Report IX, C^), p. 43 
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ProbUm and Sclutiona 

There were several Inherent difficulties with on-the-job tralninn. 
The 1946 leqlsUtlon did not set any formal standards for non-apprentice- 
ship train1nq» which resulted In a lack of uniformity between the states 
with respect to wage scales, lenoth and adequacy of courses in relation 
to vocational objectives. Nor was a statutory limitation Iniposed on 
the amount of money a veteran could receive as compensation plus subsistence. 
This led Inevitably to abuses which were aoqravated by a lack of personnel 
to Inspect and supervise trainlnq establishments 5^ Some of these abuses 
were: 

1) Veterans were training for jobs In which they were alreadly 
proficient. 

2) Training did not coincide with job objectives. 

3) State coordinators were re1nt)ursed for inspection of 
establishments where no veterans were enrolled 

4) Employees' waqes were set at low levels to maximize 
subsistence allowances and Increase profits for employers. 

P,L. 679, apt-roved In 1947, was desicned to remedy this situation. On 

the recommendations of the VA, the law authorized reimbursement to the 

States for expenses Incurred for Inspection and supervision of training 

establishments, the establishment of standards, and the establishment 

of limitations on the combined total Income plus subsistence per month. 

In 1952» P.L. 550 Imposed regulations with reoard to standards of 

approval, ceiling limitations and reductions in waqes at established 

Intervals. These two laws helped to check abuses » but consequently reduced 

the participation of veterans in on-the-job trainino programs by making 
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the proqram less dttractlve. 

Ort-the-job tralninq proqrams were seen as worthwhile and popular 

proqrams^ althouqh wastefuK^^ In an effort to ascertain the effectiveness 

of this program* a national survey was conducted by the National Association 

of State Approval Aqencles in 1950 which found that of 29.055 trainees. 

12.580 were still eniployed by the firms who had trained them. The Bradley 

Conmission reports that 

"It Is reasonable to assume that a substantial number 
of the veterans which have lost contact with their 
trainer, are enployed in a job for which they were 
trained and that more than SS% of them have achieved 
tne employment objective* This flqure Is considered 
hlqhly satisfactory In lioht of the normal results of 
established educational proorams/^8 

A 1955 survey by the Bureau of the Census reported that '*...Half of the 

Job trainees. . ►find their GI training indispensable. '* 49 

Th0 Current Px^gtsm 

A con^jarlson of participation rates between the three GI 8111 
proqrams indicates that as of April 1973 • there were 4.2 percent pf 
Vietnam rr« veterans participating in training. This is a considffable 
r«d tion from World War 11 on*the-job traininq proqrams with a 9.1 per* 
cent participation rate, yet sliqhtly higher than the Korean Conflict 
level of 4.0 percent,50 

The 1973 figure represents an Increase over the previous two years ♦ 
which were 3.3 percent {Dece«<>er 1971) and 3.9 percent (November 1972), 
respectively.^^ The qradu^l ir^crease in parfic1pat>on rates for veterans 
over the last few years may be attributable to two factors: 
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1) The on-the-job trainlfig outreach prooram has Increased Its 
efforts to encourage e^nployers to offer training positions 
to Vietnim Era veterans. From July 1971 to February 1973, 
124»193 new on-the-job training positions were opened at 
35,257 establlshnients.SZ The VA works in conjunction with 
the Oepartwent of laoor in thi« effort. Standards are 
established by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 

in the Department of labor, and these standards are referred 
to the State Approving agencies, which then approve establish- 
ments for training for veterans. 

2) Legislation has also been oriented towards improving the 
benefits available to veterans in on-the-job training 
programs, Uhlike the legislation for the World War !I 
veteran, there is no wage ceiling so that veterans can 
press for higher wages. In an effort to insure assistance 
to veterans, as opposed to the subsidization of e«f>loyers, 

the law requires that wages paid to **,,,the elinible veteran.. « 
are not less than wages paid nofiveterans in the same position 
and are at least 50 per centum of the wages p^id for the Job 
for which he Is to be trained...** and that these wages will 
be increased in regular periodic inrrements until they reach 
at least 85 percent of the wages normally paid for the job, 
not later than the last full month of training. 51 

In spite of increasing participation rates, Sar Levi tan reported^ 

•little is known about the quality of training offered 
to veterans under OJT. In the absence of hard data, it 
may be surwised that sonie employers misused the allowance 
system to hire veterans at lower wages. Also, the OJT 
programs are not regufred to include a mining nwnber of 
ewployees or to have been in business for two years before 
receiving approval. Such loose requirements do little to 
assure meaninqful training. "54 



The On-Farft; Program 

It is difficult to compare the on-farro training preterm for each 
benefit period, because the entire scope of the program has changed. 
Originally included as a part of the i»T-the-Job program, the on-farm 
program combined Institutional training and individual or group Instruction 
on the farm of the veteran, or where he was employed on a farm. The on-fam 
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program lacked uniformity In minimum tralninq requirements, *s a 
result, the proqram ^as reduced from a full-time to a part-time program, 
an action «h1ch was seven?ly cHtlclzed^^S ^^^^ ^y^^ passaoe of 

P.L. 377. approved on Auqust &♦ 1947. which established 1n«;t1tut1onal 
on-farm tralnlno as a specialized proqram.^^ 

To be considered as a full-time course. 200 hours of monthly class- 
room Instruction were required, as well as supervised work experience 
on a farm. The farm had to 

"1) occupy the full time of the veteran 

2) permit Instruction In all aspects of farm mananement, and 

3) assure the self-employed veteran of a satisfactory Income 
[veterans wre to receive a full subsistence allowancel 
under normal conditions / 57 

The proqram also differentiated between self-employed and employee trainees. 

InaffiaianaieB ard Solutions 

There were several major problems In the administration of the 
ofi*farm proqram. Supervision of proqram was divided, so that the VA 
supervised the proqram for the disabled veteran » while the States super- 
vised the program for the nondlsabled veteran. The VA. then, relied 
entirely upon school Instructors to see that the veteran was In full 
time tralninq, as well as do the paperwork Involved. Furthermore, the 
VA relied on local advisory committees to determine whether the ytterm 
applicant met the requirements of the law and requlatlons. These comnlttees 
often exerted considerable political pressure on Instructor!; and officials. ° 
Other problems, such as the number of veterans who discontinued the proqram 
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{estlnvated at 100.000) by 1951 coptributi^ff to an expenditure level In 
excess of $100 mllHon^ that was, for the most part, wasterf.^"^ In 
addition, costs of Instruction, due to small ratio of students to 
teachers, travel expenses of Instructors, and Instances of fraud made 
the proqram quite costly. It must be noted, h(^*ev*»r, that In a VA 
survey conducted In 1QS4, of 291 veterans enrolled In the nn-farm tralnlna 
proqram, 245 or 84 percent were enqaqed in some form of aqrl cultural 
employnient. 

P.L. 550, as It did for other programs, closed many of the oaps In 
previous laws and Instituted VA rules and requlatlons. The training was 
to occupy the veterans full tline, and there was a statutory reduction 
<n allowance at 4-month IntervaU. 

Current Pror^y*m 

The on-farm pronram today differs from past proqrams In that It Is 
based almost entirely on Institutional tralninn courses related to farm 
operations. In conjunction with actual farm experience sponsored by the 
educational Institution and Involvinn field trips and Individual and 
qroup Instruction. Unlike the orlqinal proqram, the cooperative farm 
proqram today does not have Individual Instructors supervising the actual 
work experience on the veteran's farm, or where he Is employed. A full- 
time program consists of 10 hours per week or 440 hours per year with 
no less than 80 hours In any three month perlod.^^ 

Participation In on-farm tralninn pronram has continually decreased 
from the World War 11 level. A comparison of participation rates after 
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83 months of trilninq Is shown t>e1oi#.^? 

World War I ! Korean Conflict Vietnam Tra 

4 J percent 1.7 percent oj percent 

It Is not clear why the participation rate Is so small, although there 

»iy be several factors Irrvolved: 

1) There are fewr fanners today. Since 1Q47, enployment In 
aqriculture has dropped 52 percent. There were only 4 million 
farmers In IWB.^3 

2) There has been a decline In aqricultural extension courses 
available. 64 

3) The Institutional requirements prior to October 1972 were more 
strlnqent (12 hours a week, for 44 weeks or 528 hours otfr year) 
and n»y have discouraqed veterans from participating. o5 

4) The most In^ortdnt, however, Is the chanqinq nature of Anierican 
agriculture. The modem farm Is a business and the modem 
farmer Is likely to go to cotleqe to study aqricultural 
economics or manaoement, while his counterpart after Uor)(\ war It 
more nearly reflected the traditional Imaqe of a fanner. Farm 
training as a variation of apprenticeship made sense In 1945; 

In 1973 It has almost died otit and the enrollment flqures reflect 
It. There Is almost nothing left to coR^are, 

The, Fli ght Training Program 

Mot unlike the on-farm training program, the fllnht tralnlnn prooram 
has chanqed considerably In scope and participation by veterans. Flloht 
tralninq was a popular program under the World War I! GI Bill, but due 
to legislative changes which have reduced the benefits and have Imposed 
more strlnqent requirements, participation In the proqram has decreased. 

The prooram of flight tralnino was not dtfir\e(^ by leqislatlcn for 
the World War 11 (51 Bill. Since a veterari could p^irsae a course regard- 
less of the purpose or relation of the course to vocational objectives, 
many veterans chose fllqht tralninq. By November 1947, 118,400 veterans 
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wet* enrolled In fl1<jht tralnlncj courses » preHo«1n«ntly In profit- 
Mikinq institutions.^^ Of 3,141 fllqht schools on the approved list 
as of October 31. 1949, 3,134 operated for profit. 2.783 (88.8 percent) 
of wftlch had been established subsequent to 1944»^' 

Soon after the passage of P.L. 862 approved on June 10. 1948, the 
nuaiJer of veteran enrollees becian to decline sharply. This law prohibited 
the VA from awarding training benefits to veterans enrolled In courses 
which the Wwtnlstrator determined to be avocatlonal or recreational. 
FllQht training came under this category unless the veteran could 
adequately assure the VA that the course was in connection with his 
present or contemplated business or occupation.^® These prohibitions 
wer« further strengthened by P.L. 266 passed In August 1949, which 
required the veteran to submit an affidavit supported by affidavits of 
two disinterested persons that this training would be useful In connection 
with earning a livelihood.^' 

Tne Korean Conflict program set forth the requirement that veterans 
were to be paid 75 percent of the established rate of the course and that 
the entitlement was to be reduced one day for each SK25 of the veteran's 
entitlement. ^0 

Present legislation requires the veteran to possess a private 
pllot*s license in order to take any course in flignt trainino and to 
show that these courses are necessary for the attainment of a recognized 
vocational oojectlve. In addition, the veteran receives VO percent ot 
tne established rate of the course and Is charged with one month for 
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each $220 that is pa^d to the veteran as an educational assistance allow* 
ance. This legislation and its restrictions may account for the swall 
participation rate of 0.8 percent for Vietnam Era veterans as compared to 
2.3 percent and l.l percent for World War 11 and the Korean Conflict Era. 



SPECIAL PFOuHAMJ 

VA special programs, including free entitlement, PREP, tutorial 
assistance and work-study represent an increased awareness on the part of 
the VA, of educational deficiencies which have traditionally stifled the 
career and training aspirations of a minority of veterans eligible for 
benefits. Although the effect of these programs on overall participation 
rates cannot be gauged precisely, free entitlement and PREP have undoubtedly 
enabled a greater number of disadvantaged Vietnam Era veterans to enter 
postsecondary programs of some sort. Furthermore, the work-study program, 
although still in its initial stages, has tremendous potential for pro- 
viding financial assistance to veterans currently not in training due to 
lack of funds. 
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Free Entitlement 

The free entitlement benefit^ effective since August 31, 1967, assists 
veterans who have academic deficlences In attaining a high school dlploina 
or Seniral Educational Development certification. Under this program, veterans 
iwy also take those courses needed to qualify them for enrollment in 
postsecondary programs. 

An eligible veteran who needs refresher or deficiency courses to 
qualify for admission to an appropriate educational institution* is also 
allowed to pursue such courses without charge to his 3&-month period of 
entitlement. 

In April 1973. 30,031 trainees Including 3,851 servicemen were 
receiving free entitlement. Of these » 22,218 were completing high school* 
While 7,S13 recipients were in college taking deficiency or preparatory 
courses to Qualify them for the standard college currlculm. As of April 
1973, 118,833 veterans had used the free entitlement benefit, and 102,000 

of these were educationally dlsadvantaaed.^*^ 

Efforts by the Veterans Administration to reach and motivate the 
disadvantaged have had a positive effect on their participation, especially 
In recent months. The participation rate for the educationally disadvantaged 
has Increased substantially from 16.7 percent in June of 1971 to 25.5 
percent as of ^fovember 30, 1372. The current participation rate for the 
disadvantaged is estimated by the Veterans Administration to be 28.9 
percent, a further increase of 3.4 percent over 7 months. 

Almost half (47 percent) of the educationally disadvantaged who 
have entered training within the operative dates of the free entitlement 
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program have made use of this tjcnefU. However, If the Veterans Administra- 
tion est1n«te of participation by the disadvantaged is correct, less than 
12 percent of all disadvantaged veterans have made use of it during the 
operative dates of the program. 

Veterans receiving the free entitlement are paid at the same rate 
as veterans pursuing education or training und'jr Chapter 34; full-time 
single students receive $220 per month until completion of their program 
or until they qualify for the postsecondary program they wish to pursue - 

Predisc harg e Education Pro gram 

The Predischarge Education Program, the Free Entitlement program for 
servicemen, "...assists the^' <n preparing for their future education, 
training or vocation by providing them *Mith the opportunity to enroll in 
and puriue a program of education or training prior to their discharge from 
active duty with the Armed Forces. "^^ To participate, the serviceman must 
have competed 180 consecutive days of active duty. The fundamental diff- 
erence l)€tween the Predischarge Education Program and the Free Entitlwnent 
program Is that servicemen under PREP may pursue only the high school 
diploma and not courses leading to the GEO examination. 

PREP, established by Public Law 91-219, has been in effect since March 
26, 1970. It encompasses no vocational courses, except as a required part 
of a regular high school diploma, or subjects given fur college credit 
toward a degree. PREP courses are: 

(1) elementary and secondary level courses leading to a high school 
diploma, or 

(2) deficiency, remedial, or refresher courses at the elementary or 
secondary level preparatory to the pursuit of a postsecondary 
program. 
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A deficiency course Is leflned as one on the secondary level • not 
previously completed satisfactorily, wMch Is specifically required for 
enrollment In a postsecondary program, A remedial course Is designed to 
overcane a deficiency at the elementary or secondary level. Refresher 
courses review and update material previously satisfactorily completed 
at the elementary secundary level* 

College preparatory courses* for which no degree credit Is granted* 
are also appropriate un^Qf PREP. They may serve as refresher or motiva- 
tional training for persons who have been out of school for several years* 
With the exception of the Overseas Otpendents School System uf the Depart* 
ment of Defense • which has p^tabllshed PREP programs abroad, and programs 
offered by schools un(Ser cotract with the Department of Defense, courses 
taken outside the United States musl be at the college level and lead to 
a baccalaureate degree. • 

i'uy^HM and ^utca 

Servicemen participating in PREP are paid a lump sum for the entire 
quarter* semester or term* and may be paid in advance. Tuition rates for 
PREP courses for which there Is no ^same program** for purposes of com- 
parability may be set by the Veterans Administration. ^ 

/WrJt?k3ti£;n Latuc*-:n ViJtcrans AdminicL ration ufui the Ikji/artntvni nf lUff-^uni 

Tn mk^ th« PREP orooram effective the Veterans Administration and 

the Department cf D&feni>e coordinate: 

0) provision of Information and outreach programs to apprise the 
servicemen of the existence of PREP. 

(2) nteetlngs with educational Institutions to encourage the establish- 
ment of PREP programs* 

(3) release from duty-time for servicemen to pursue at least one- 
half of the time required for full-t1n»e programs. 
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For courses In basic English* language skills* and inathenjatics* 
certification may be made by the service education officer or the Institu- 
tion the servlceinan Is about to enter. An eligible person may reiiiain enrOUeil 
In d refresher, remedial, or deficiency program until the end of the approved 
program or until such time as the school he is attending will admit him 
to Its regular program, whichever Is earlier. The veteran must also maintain 
a standard of satisfactory progress. 

As of April 1973* 54*765 servicemen had taken advantage of training 
opportunities under the PREP program* and 3*851 servicemen were receiving 
free entitlement under PREP. 

The results of coordination between the Department of Defense and 
the Veterans Administration {Inter-service and agency coordinating com- 
mittee) yeilded the following evaluative suggestions for the improvement of 
the program. As stated In a memorandum to the Director of Education and 
Rehabilitation on May 14* 1973* the comnlttee will attempt to: 

(1) Establish a checklist of standards similar to accrediting standards 
for staff* supportive services* and quality of instruction. 

(2) Establish council representing school* military installation, 
and the student body for uhe purpose of exchanging infoniiatlon 
and coordinating activities. 

(3) Establish procedures for pursuing complaints through State Accredit- 
ing Agency referrals* Committee on Educational Allowances* and 
accrediting agencies. 

Within the Department of the An^y* several new policies on PREP have 

been Implemented 
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March 1972: Announced policy authorizing coiiinanders to delay rea^sigmnent 
of PREP students up to 90 days to complete a course or cycle, 
Sept. 1972: Complete expansion of PREP to all commands outside of the 

continental United States, 
By the end of fiscal year 1973, the Army expected to have PRCP at 229 
installations. Hew programs are said to account for an increased enrol Ime^.v 
of U200 in the high school division of PREP. The Army estimated that in 
fiscal year 1973* 220,000 Army meinbers would benefit from high school PREP 
and 110,000 from remedial programs. For fiscal year 1974. projections are 
231»000 for high school, and 115,000 for remedial. The Navy and Air Force 
are implementing similar improveinents and expansions in their individual 
PREP efforts. 

Tu torial Assistance 

The tutorial assistance program for veterans bjgan on March 26. 1970, 
It provides special help to veterans in overcoming difficulties in a subject 
required for the satisfactory pursuit of an educational objective. 

To receive tutorial assistance, a veteran or serviceman must be enrolled 
under the GI Bill on a half -time or more basis. The school must also 
certify that the veteran needs tutorial help to overcome difficulty in a 
course which Is an essential part of an approved program of study. The 
VA then approves the individualized tutorial assistance. In addition to 
whatever edi'Cational assistance allowance the veteran is receiving, he 
may receive an additional $50 a month for a maximum of nine months or 
until a total of $450 has been used. The tutor chosen to provide such 
assistance must be qualified, and charges for tutoring may not exceed the 
customary charges for such services. 
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Det0mination of Need 

The need to demonstrate marked academic deficiency Is no longer required. 
That Is, granting of tutorial assistance no longer hinges on unsatisfactory 
grades. It is the stated position of the Veterans Administration tfwit the 
primary purpose of the tutorial benefit Is to help avoid failure. The 
need for tutorial assistance^ then may be established by the school In 
either of the following ways: 

(1) If the quality of the student's performance In the course itself 
Indicates that special assistance may be needed. 

(2) If data» such as information from admissions, placement » or other 
diagnostic material show that the student is weak in the subject 
matter of the course and odds are against his completing the 
course satisfactorily without special help; and* the weakness is 
such that it is reasonable to assume that tutorial assistance may 
be effective* 

Granting of ABaistaru*^ 

A stude.)t*s need for assistance may bt established before he starts the 
course. When need Is established early» the beneficiary may use the assistance 
from the start of the course. However, if a school makes early certification 
of needt it must maintain specific documentation (tests orassignments) show- 
ing the basis on which need was identified. An instructor's referral* 
supported by grades o** other evidence* may provide necessary documentation. 

Although tutorial assistance is primarily on an individual basis, when 
the subject requires participation by several people, simultaneous tutoring 
of more than one person is appropriate. 

Participation 

VA data Indicate that the number of individuals paid as of March 31, 
1973 under the tutorial assistance program was 2)^Qi^^ and the amount paid 
was $1,933,761. The maximum monthly payment of $50 has been paid for a 
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total Of 22,301 veteran months. 
Vtork-Study 

The work-study program provides an allowance to veterans pursuing full-- 
time programs In exchange for services provided. Priority 1$ g1ven» whenever 
possible, to those veterans with disabilities of 30 percent or more. The 
allowance Is paid in advance In the antount of $250 In return for the veteran 
student's agreement to perform services totalling 100 hours during an 
enrollment period. The total allotn^nt for work-study Is limited to 800 man- 
years during the fiscal year. Additional selection criteria for work^-study 
Include: 

(1) need for veteran to augment his subsistence allowance* 
(2; availability of transportation to place of emplpynent for individual 
veteran. 

(3) motivation of the Individual. . . . , ^..^ 

(4) compatibility of work assignment to veteran's physical condition. 

Veterans' services are used for outreach activities, paper processing, school 
liaison and telephone staffing. 

Partiaipati^n 

The work study program, which became effective on October 24, 1972. 
had a 200,000 hour allocation for fisciil year 1073. Anpllc^tlors r^c^lv*^ 
under Veterans of Educational Assistance for fiscal year 1973 number 3,342. 
Veterans who were authorized to work 100 hours totaled 773 with 597 working 
le$s than 100 hours. The veterans' time Is allocated as follows: 
VA Liaison and Compliance Survey 1.^00 hours 

Va Paperwork and Processing 19,792 
VA Outreach to tl^e Disadvantaged 4,400 
School 77,119 
•other 500 
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As of May 1973, %U nionths after tnict«nt. « total of 14 work aqreemer^ts 
with veterans had bsen completed and a total of 510 hours worked, as shown 
In the Ubte below. 



Table 60: WORK STUDY PROGRAM 
Hay 1973 



t 

! Part I. 



Part 11. 

Payments 
Authorized 



Description 



Veterans 



Applications Received 



A. Hmber of veterans to work 100 hours 



8. Number of veterans to work less than 100 hours 



Total 
Hours 



1. VA-Llalson and co<np1 lance survey 



2. VA-Paperwork processing 



Disabled 
Veterans 



-4 



3»342 



589 



773 



597 



1.400 



VA-Outreach 



, 4. School 



19,792 



4.400 



' 77.119 



Other 



500 



Total (1-5) 



103,211 



A. f^mber of veterans 

Completed 

Agreements j B. Total hours worked 
' — f ^ — . 



14 



570 



Part IV. ( A. flumber of veterans 
Terminated 



Agreements B. Total hours worked 



36 



Source: Reports and Statistics Service, Veterans Aiinlnlstratlon 
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116 



750 



7.529 



2»0S5 



10.399 



700 



29.463 



24 



577 
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THE OTHER FOUR PERCF^n: DKAqLED, ORPHANS A^IO WlWfs 

This study has concentrated on veterans ^nd educational benefits 
under the Gl Bin. The Veterans Administration provides ediicatlnnal 
benefits to two other classes of beneficiaries not covered by the 
Bill: Disabled Veterans » and Widows and Orph^^ns, who tooether make up 
about 4 percent of the total beneficiaries. Vocational Rehabilitation 
Tra1n1nQ» the official naine for the disabled veterans* proqram, was 
provided to 19^555 veterans as of April 1<^73J (dependents Educational 
Assistance, the orphans and widows proqram, was provided to 4S,R16 as 

of April 1973,^ way of contrast. 1 ,400,566 veterans wf^re In tralninn 

3 

under the Gl Bill at the same time period. 

Three separate laws cover disabled veterans of thf* three eras: 
PL 78-16 covered World Uar I! disabilities and became ef '^-ctive on 
March 24. 1943; PL fll-894 became effective February 1. 1^51 to cover 
the Korean era; and PL 87-815 which covers service between WW II and Korean as 
well as the post-Korean period. While the basic provisions of the three laws are 
not IdenticaU they are very similar (see table of comparisons In Appendix A) 
except for chanqes In subsistence payments. 

While the "reaular" GI 1^111 underwent major chantjes durinq Its 
three successive versions to cover three wars* the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation laws remained much the same, includina the continuing provision 
for a separate paytient of tuition, fees, books and supplies. Inasmuch 
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as the type of bf?nef1ts did not chanw», U is relatively f>asy to 
evaluate the comparability of the basic allowances over the three 
periods. (See Flqure 22.) 

Althotiqh It Is difficult to make compArlsons In a chanolno social 
context, it seems clear that educational benefits for disabled unmarried 
veterans tended to lag at the benlnninn of the Vietnam Fra benefits, 
beinq less than 5 percent hloher than the Korean benefits established 
14 years earlier in a period of mild Inflation and risino costs. The 
Conqress Increased these benefits In 1970. and aqain In 197?. by an 
amount that matched or exceeded the Increases In the cost of llvlnq. 

This comparison of benefits, based on the relatively unchanqed 
provisions of the proqram. contrasts %hiirp]y with the cnmparlsnns of 
the other veterans, whose proqrams have chanoed considerably. 

The basic difference Is the contlnuinq provision of tuition pay- 
ments plus subsistence and disability compensation to veterans receivinq 
benefits under Vocational Rehabilitation Tra1n1nq» while veterans 
receivinq tralninq under the G! Rill ar« paid a sinole allowance to 
cover both tuition and subsistence. As a consequence, the measurement 
of comparability and adequacy of benefits to veterans of Morld 
Var n and those paid to veterans of the Vietnam Conflict Is far more 
difficult. 

Veteran students receiving benefits under Vocational Rehabilitation 
Tralninq tend to follow the trend of the general colleoe-qoinq population 
and enroll heavily In publicly supported colleoes. The latest data 
indicate that 71 ,4 percent of the vocational rehabilitation trainees 
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MONTHLY EDUCATIONAL ALLOWANCES 
FOR UNMARRIED DISABLED VETERANS. 
COMPARED TO CPI. 
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were enrolled !n public Institutions and ?.n.Fi percent attended private 

Institutions. This contrasts with veterans receiving benefits finder 

the Gl Bin who were enrolled B1.fl percent In public Institutions and 

19, a percent In private. That a larni»r oercentaf)e of the tra1nr*es 

und^r Vocational Rehabilitation Tralninn ar« enrolled In private 

Institutions may be Influenced by the separate tintlrwi paynients paid 

on their behalf, since their choice of Institution Is not Influenced 

by cost considerations, they arc free. In conjunction with their counselors. 

to seek the educational proQrams that can best meet their needs occ&sioned 

by the disability, 

^teetlnq the special needs of the trainees under Voc/^tlonal ^^ehahlH- 
tatlon Tralninq Is also evident In another slqniflcant way. Vhere veterans 
normally must enroll In courses specifically approved by a State Approving 
Aqency, the disabled veteran Is not confined to th^rse courses. Mis program* 
prepared with the assistance of a VA counselor ♦ enables him to take courses 
best Suited for his Individual needs and which the VA can approve 
without the necessity of recourse to any other anoncy. 

To be Sure, In most cases the course or pronram of studies Is on 
the list of those which have been sppro^ed, but within this pronram Is 
a neans of direct federal approval of courses for vocational rehabilitation 
trainees, a system enhanced by the relatively hlqh deoree of individual 
attention provided unt^r the counselino setup. 

In sunmary, the disabled veteran enjoys a level of alln*<ances which 
appears to be malntalolnq its relationship with cost of llvino Indices. 
The small size of the pronram fewer than 20,000 trainees enables 
the VA to pro\fi6e more indUidu^} counseling and advice and to tailor 
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pronrams to meet th^ disahleil veteran*s 1Mlv1t1u.^1 roqulrement**. 

Educational benefits provide to f^»nendonts of vr^f.orAn^, rM>c/itise 
of its recent orinin, (toes not permit cn'mari«;nn ov^r tiPK^. Ihn pronram 
includes 4&,33f^ dependents^ of persons who died in the service or who 
are pennanently and totally disabled veterans because of a service- 
connected condition. Also included are denendents nf prisoners of war 
(or missinn In action) for more than days. Table 61 qives a distri- 
bution between orphans, widows, and wives and shows what kind of education 
they are undertaking as of April 1<^73, 

Unlike Vocat'onal RehabillUtion Traininn, there Is no provision 
for a separate tuUion allowance nor payinent for fees and supplies. 
The proqram provides an educational assistance allowance to meet, inpA''^* 
the expenses of the elinible person's subsistence, tuition, etc. 

Since Its Inception in 1QS6, educational benefits for dependents 
have been successively Increased. 

In convarlnn the benefit levels for the three types of beneficiaries — 
veterans under the reoular ni nilU dependents, and vocational re- 
habilitation trainees — there to be some internal consistency 
amono the three programs. Fiqure 23 compares educational allowances 
for the veteran receivino benefits under the ni Rill wUh those made 
available to disabled trainees and widows or orphans. 

A review of the three different programs for three different kinds 
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mute 23 

COMPARISON OF EDUCATIONAL ALLOWANCES 
FOR THREE TYPES OF BENEFICIARIES 



200 



1 t 1 



176 



ISO 



!29 



fOO 



VETEHANS * I 
DEPENDENTS | 
DtSAiiED * * : 



1" 




a Kill 



-1 1 



H W «? TO ''t 



* Plus tuition and supply allowance which was discontinued in 1952. 

*• The comparisons for Disabled veterans are not meaningful because they must 

n ^Through 1946. the allowance combined disability contpensation and 

subsistenr-. plus a separate tuition and supplies ^llowance 
?) From 1965. the allowance is for subsistence (excluding disability 

3) Disabled vetlrans continue to get a separate allowance for tuition, etc. 
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of benefldarles discloses some differences, so^netlmes rooted In 
legislation, sometimes entodled In administrative regulations. \ few 
are noted as exatnples: 

1, Veterans, under the GI nill, may study In fnreinn cnllenos 

and universities but not In rton-rtenn^e Institutions. Vocational 
rehabilitation veterans may not rout1ri*»ly study abroad (unless 
a comparable proqram Is not available at inn»e, a requirement 
not Invoked for "renular^* veterans), widows and orphans, 
like r,I Rill beneficiaries, nay not study at foreinn non- 
deoree nrantinn schools under veterans benefits. 

2* All courses attended by re*it»Ur veterans and by /^pendents 
must be ^ppro^ed by the ^tate Approvinn Anency (exc#»pt for 
foreinn schools which net federal approval from the VA). 
Disabled veterans are not a renular part of this <vAA system 
and may oet direct VA counselor approval of courses • 

3. Wldo^^s and wives of veterans may enroll in hi oh school 
courses and remedial work, but orphans currently may not. 

4. Wives and widows may enroll In correspondence courses 
currently, but orphans^ fiay not. 

While these are techn1cal1t1es» they tend to Illustrate the 

administrative complexities of operatinn three similar proqrams with 

sufficient differences In the laws and operatinn rules to Provide confusion 

for potential beneficiaries and to Increase the workload of the VA. The 

question Is one of lack of efficiency and possible dlscouranement of 

Hlqible persons who have to cope with pamphlets and Instructions which, 

by the current t^^turt of the proqrams, cannot be single and direct. 
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Chapter 11 
INFORMING AND MUNSELI^r, THE VFTr.RAN 

Informinq and counseling the veteran are of vit«1 Importance to 
the effectiveness of benefits and services rendered to veterans. The 
two are complenientary : One lets the veteran know what benefits and 
opportunities he has available; the other attempts to help the veteran 
choose a direction and to resolve his persons.! and psycholonical problems. 
An iit^ortant supplesental role Is pUyed by the Comunlty Service 
Specialists (social workers) in the Veterans Administration and out- 
reach workers, peer counselors, etc.. in the non-VA effort who attempt 
to break down any barriers to his ussoe of the benefits. The followinu 
sections detail the efforts to provide these services to veterans. 

In forming the Veteran 

The need to provide direct personal assistance to veterans with 
reqard to veterans benefits was rftconniied early in the history of the 
VA. The War Veterans Act of 1924 authorized the formation of a service 
that would inform veterans of their benefits and assist them in obtaininq 
theso benefits. Under the Act. the Infomatinn Cooperation nivisinn was 
established in the Veterans Bureau. When the VA was established in 1<>30. 
the Information Cooperation Division was replaced by the Contact Division, 
which was later chan«;ed to the Contact Service in 1945. To confoi i to 
an expansion of its services, the title was chanrjed to the Veterans 
Assistance Division in 1972. As of Auqust 1973. the Veterans A««i?t«nce 
nivisioo has aqain become an independent division. 
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Ifi 1952 the firm of Boo2» Allen and Haitillton described the nature 
and role of the Contact Service: 

-...Contact Service acts as public relations agent for 
each one of the substantive proorams and provides a 
uniform avenue through which Infonnatlon concemino 
programs, policies, and procedures can be conveyed to 
veterans. It also serves as the basic point throuqh 
which veterans can deal with Veterans Administration 
and be assured of coordinated consideration and action. 
The principal objectives of Contact Service are: 

(1) To keep veterans and their beneficiaries 
fully Informed of the benefits and services available 
to thew. 

(2) To provide personal service. In the quantity 
ai^d at the locations required by demand for It, In 
answerinq specific questions of veterans and beneficiaries... 

(3) To provide personal assistance to veterans 

and beneficiaries In applyino for benefits and services... 

(4) To explain personally to veterans and bene- 
ficiaries actions taken by Veterans Administration.., 

(5) To provide follow-up service, as requested 
by veterans and beneficiaries... 

(6} To represent Veterans Administration oenerally 
to veterans and beneficiaries so as to promote, establish 
and maintain good relations with them. 

(7) To prmKJte, establish and maintain for Veterans 
A(*n1n1 strati on good local public relations throuqhout 
the country 

The role of the Contact Service or Veterans Assistance Division, as It 

Is presently called, has changed little since 1952 as Olney Owen, Chief 

Benefits Director, revealed In the foreword to the Handbook for Veterans 

Administration Contact Representatives In 1971: 

'...Contact Representatives are our *answemen.* They 

tell the veteran what the benefits are, they assist him 

in applying for them, they explain VA procedures and 

decisions, and they act as * trouble-shooters' when there 

is a procedural delay or an area of concern to the veteran..*. "2 

While this role has not substantially changed, there have been far 

reachino changes in the policy^ character* and scope of the services 

provided. 
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As the point of direct contact between the veteran and the VA, 
the effectiveness of the Veterans Assistance Division Is of vital 
Importance to the success of VA and Its proarams. 



Policfj 

AUhouqh It was always the policy of the Contact Service to provide 
veterans with Information about their benefits, contact representatives 
were not allowed to promote benefits or act as an advocate for the veteran^ 
until 1968. Contact representatives^ were limited to responding to the 
Inquiries of veterans. In actuality, many contact representatives did 
take the Initiative as Booz, Allen and Hamilton discovered In their nianaqe- 
Ment survey: 

"...The essential function of contact representatives Is 
to provide veterans with Information. Accordlnaly* the 
policy generally followed Is one of Informational service 
rather than one of sales promotion. Hcwever. there Is a 
noticeable tendency amona contact representatives to *seir 
veterans* benefits and services by Inltlatinn discussions 
of benefits other than those which were the orlolnal purpose 
of the visit, , . 

The original Intent of the Contact Service was to 
provide a place where veterans could obtain answers to 
questions and assistance In applying for benefits. In 
many field stations these basic functions have been ex- 
tended to the point where contact representatives are 
representlftQ the veteran as his advocate before rating 
boards. This creates the imtenable situation of an 
employee of tie aqency promoting an Interest which may 
be contrary to that of the agency Bndlin direct conflict 
with Us primary responsibilities ^ 

Although the VA did not initiate a promotional campalan, publicity 

of veterans* benefits after World War II was wlde'-^read. Retumlna 

veterans represented a sizeable portion of the male population which 

encouraged an even Qreater attention to their needs and rnncems. 
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Som proprietary sc. joIs carried on their own promotional catr^ialqns. 

The situation was far different for the Vietnam period. By 1968 
the VA found that the Veterans Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966 was not 
"taking hold."^ Recoqnizinq the distinctive social and personal problems 
of the Vietnam veteran and the activist social milieu, the VA decided to 
aqqresslvely seek out and inform veterans of their r1 ohts and benefits. 
Special efforts were designed to reach out to the educationally disadvantaqed. 

The Outreach program has come to include overseas orientations, pre- 
sentations at separation points, a series of letters mailed to recently 
returned veterans » one-stop assistance centers called M.S. Veterans 
Assistance Centers (USVAC'S), mohlle vans, and toll-free WATS and FX lines. 
This policy shift was put Into law in the 1970 Amendments to the Gf Bill 
(P.L. 91-219). 

^t&cp0 and Character of Contact Aatiintins 

Contact activities have undergone numerous channes since World War 11, 
as seen belnw: 

Table 6^: COf^TACT ACTIVITIES AT POINTS IN THE THREE CA BILL PERIODS 



Contact Services all 
ifeolonal Other Itinerant Contact 

, Vear^ Off ices Ho$p1tals_ Offi c es Po i nt s E mployees** 

1947 69 123 1048 6492 

194B ]65q 

19b6 66 173 29B 1926 

57 ^J69 21* 65 ^835 

* The USVSCTTRaT are co^cated with a Redtonal or VA T)ff Ice are noT 

counted oS a separate contact location. 
** These data are as of June 30, 1947; June 30, 1956; and December 31, 1972, 
NOTE: While the numbers Indicate a trend, they are not totally con^arable 
because office designations are not exact and office functions have 
varied tor each period. There has also been a population shift 
durino this period. 

Source : Manaqetnen t Su rvey of Activit ies of the Vetera ns ^dml n 1 strati on 
by the firm of Hooz-A Hen K TTami 1 ton , p . 39? ; The T95?^ and 195*6 
Annual Reports of the Administrator of veterans Affairs; and 
data supplied by the veterans Assistance 01 vision, VA. 
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The wide qeoqraphlcal distribution of contact locations after 
World War U lent a very personal quality to the service provided. 
Many contact representatives actually came to know tne veterans m tneir 
area* mis type or service was not only expensive but inetticient due 
to the review of all ciai"is at tne neolonal level, inis orocedure was 
also time consuming. There are few data available to evaluate the 
contact activities," 

Todays veterans assistance effort puts greater emphasis on oroup 
orientations, mall campaigns and telephone service than on the wide 
geoqraphlcal distribution of Its personnel. 

ElcmntB of the VicPiam Era Veterans Assistance Effort 

The Overseas Program has evolved throuQh three phases. The first 
phase. Operation Early Word*** beqan in *)anuary 1967 and ended In December 
1972. VA contact representatives were stationed in Vietnam to brief 
retuminq servicemen and women through oroup orientation and individual 
assistance. 3 



Servicemen attendino Qroup orientation 1,B91,724 

Serviceren individually Interviewed ZSS.O'JB 

Serviceren assisted fn conpletino a 
benefit application 365 

The Multi-aqency Team Service evolved from ^'E&rly Word." Beoinnlnq 
in FY 1970, teams of representatives from the Department of Labor, the 
Office of Education and the VA were stationed at military bases in Europe, 
Thailand, Okinawa, Japan, Vietnam, and Korea. The purpose was to Inform 
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serviC£>men of the opportunities; And rH>nefUs i^vallable to them. At 
the height of the proor^ thp VA had sixteen representatives overseas. 
The Office of Education had ten representatives In FY 1071 and four in 
FY 1972. A total of 84,919 servicemen attended the Orientations In 
Southeast Asia and 99,944 attended the orientations In Ftirope.'^ 

The team concept was phased nut at the end of FY 1973 and replaced 
by the Two-Man concept. One representative serves all military personnel 
In Europe and another serves Southeast Asia. Rather than atten^tlno to 
brief servicemen these representatives concpntrate on the tralnino of 
Project Transition and r^D personnel In VA benefits and procedures. 

N1 1 1 ta ry ^ospl t aj_ Pr^ram . VA contact representatives have been 
provldfno service to approximately 178 military hospitals In the U.S. 
since 1967. The major focus of this proqram Is to encouraoe severely 
disabled servicemen to 3i;>p]y for vocational rehabilitation proqrams. 
This allows prompt action upon separation from active duty. A similar 
^ranrm^ althouqh not as extensive, existed duHntt the World War II 
and Korean periods. This program Is presently heloQ phased down. 

Separation Poin t Program . VA contact representatives have been 
provldinn group orientations and Individual Interviews to servicemen 
being separated from active duty at approximately 29(1 military Instal- 
lations Since 1967. A film titled "You Owe ft To Yourself" Is used In 
many of these orientations. The proaram Is ^reared to meet the demand 
at these separation points and, at times, has provided ?4-hour» 7-days- 
a-week service. '^Almost 3.0 million servicemen have attended these 
orientations and over 4S4,000 perco^§l Interviews were conducted. 
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Aqiin a similar program* but not as well orqanired or thorouqh. was 
provided for servicemen returning after World War II and the Korean 
Conflict. 

The Hanir?q Program t>e9an In May 1968 with a computerized letter 
sent to every eligible serviceman* shortly after his separation. As 
the VA explains: 

"...As each serviceman Is separated, a copy of his DO Form 
214 (Separation f^port) Is furnished to the VA. The ?14's 
are screened to separate them Into two qroups: (1) Those 
having less than a hi oh school education or equivalent and 
(2) Those having a hlqh school or above educational level. 
Utilizing a computerized system, a letter Is then fnalled to 
each separatee Invltinq him to make full use of the benefit 
programs available {particularly the educational proqrams). 
Included with this letter Is a postaqe-free post card to 
be used by the veteran should he desire additional Information 
concerning any program. If the veteran so desires, he can 
Indicate that he would like to have a VA representative 
contact him by telephone at a time and date he may specify 
on the card..."^^ 

Surveys of responses to these letters were made In February «nd 
July of 1969 and again In August and October of 1^7U Thirty-seven 
percent In the first survey ^2 25 percent In the second responded 
to these letters; ^3 approximately 50 percent of the respondents requested 
A return telephone call. Over 3,800,000 letters have been mailed since 
the program began. 

As of August 1, 1971, the VA expanded the Initial mailing to Include 
a notice of ellglhlllty. Instructions for applying for benefits, enroll- 
ment certification forms to be completed by the school, and an application 
form. This will facilitate applying for benefits by mall yet will further 
depersonalize the contact effort. 
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The malllnq pronram also 1nclijd<»s a special effort tn rf^ach the 
educationally rtlsadvan taxied. Upnn screening the separation fom^^, the 
Reqional Offices or U<;VAC*s are notified of the educatlonany disadvantaqed 
in their areas. The USVAC's then send a letter specifyinn an appointment 
time and date. If there Is no response a second and third letter is sent 
upon which the veteran can request an appointment or a home visit. 

Oriqinany a series of telephone calls and home visits were attempted 
as part of the pronram to locate and motivate every educationally dis- 
advantaqed veteran. This proved extremely tiw cfwsumlno and of limited 
success. Althounh It did contimie. It was not pursued as annressively . 
To date 23B.405 educationally dlsadvantaoed veterans have been reached 
throuqh hoflie visits. -5 

Since October 1Q71 , the <;tate etrployment offices have been providino 
the VA with lists of Vietnam Fra veterans who have been unen^loyed for 
13 weeks or more. The VA then contacts these veterans by letter » en- 
couraninq them to make use of their benefits. Over ??^,OaO veterans 
have been contacted by this maillnq.^^ 

In Harch 1972» the VA beqan sendinq all separatees a 6-month 
follow-up letter^ aoain encouraqinq the veteran to use his benefits. 
Between April 1972 and June 1972 over BnO.dOr) of these letters were 
malledj^ 

An information pamphlet detailino the benefits available to veterans 
Is enclosed in each mailinq. 
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Comntunlty Itinerant Poin ts. Veterans Benefits Counselors make 
scheduled visits to 65 cities In the United states. In FY 1973, over 
149»0OO were conducted but only 20 percent of these were with Vietnam 
Era veterans, 

The United States Veteran^; <>ss1 stance Ce nters (USVACj ProQram was 
established In 1968 as a one-stop assistance center where veterans 
could receive personal attention on all the benefits available to them. 
They were orlolnally to be staffed by Veterans Benefits Counselors and 
CoRnunity Service Specialists (social workers) of the VA and representatives 
of the State Enploynwnt Service, U.S. Civil Service Commission, and the 
Departwnt of Labor's Office of Veterans' Reemployment f^lahts. 

Their mission has been to promote educational achievement, to 
facilitate rapid readjustment to civilian life* to further the achieve- 
ment of a hlqh standard of Hvino and Productive satisfyina life, and 
to receive and channel complaints concemlnq civil rlqhts. Part of 
the mission of tne USVAC's has been to aaqresslvely seek out the 
educationally dlsadvantaped. This Is detailed under the MaiHnq Proaram. 
To realize this the USVAC^S major focus has been on the center city, 
depressed, or qhetto areas. The VA states that, 'Procedures and 
activities in USVAC's clearly represent a departure from a somewhat 
passive approach of providing assistance only when requested or sounht 
by a veteran /"^^ 

Presently there are 7?. USVAC's. The USVAC'S nave fallen short ot 
the one-stoP center for they are usuaMy staffed by only VA personnel 
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and a representative of the State tnployment Service. However, referral 
to other agencies has been maintained. Many ot the USVAC's also have 
"job banks." microfiche viewers that contain uDdated job Information. 
As of Hay 1969, all but three of the liSVAC's were consolidated with tne 
contact activities of rcqlonal and VA offices. This H^ffused the USVAC 
philosophy throughout all contact activities yet It decreased and centralized 
the nunt)er of contact locations. 

A VA report In March 197^ detailed the s'jccess of the U^VAC*S! 
1,510,606 Interviews with Vietnam Era veterans; ^30,585 of those Inter- 
views were with educationally disadvantaged veterans, and B5,8'13 jobs 
obtained for veterans. 20 But this success has been variable with 
different aroups of veterans. 

The USVAC'S have been successful in reachina the educationally 
disadvantaoed veterans In their service areas. As seen In Table 63 
90 percent of all eligible educationally disadvantaged veterans had 
received an initial Interview^ structured to inform them of all the 
available benefits. 

Outside the service ar^a USVAC*s have reached only 11 percent of 
the ellqible educationally disadvantaoed. The USVAC's mail letters and 
provide telephone service* at times toll-free, to these veterans* But 
the telephone calls and hone visits to seek out these veterans are left 
to volunteerlna veterans oraanlzatlons . This becomes extremely slonlflcant 
for 66. S percent of the educationally disadvantaoed are located outside 
the USVAC's service areas. 
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As seen in Table 63 a areater proportion of educational 1y rtis- 
advantaqed veterans receive Initial Interviews than non-educatlonany 
disadvantaoed (37.4 percent versus 31 percent). Since this nroup Is 
much more difficult to reach ♦ It appi>ars that the VA has been relatively 
successful In Its efforts. In total* however^ the 12.5 percent of all 
elinlhle veterans who receive Interviews are still a minority of all 
veterans. It should be noted that a veteran may pick up his forms at 
a school or veterans orqanlzatlon and use his benefits without ever 
stopping at a VA office. Accordlnqly* some veterans usina their benefits 
have not had Initial Interviews. 



Table 63; PERCENTAGE OF VETERANS RECEIVING INITIAL INTERVIEWS 
BETWEEN JULY U 1^70 AND MAY 30. 1973 





Veterans 
EHolble 
For Benefits* 


Veterans 
Who <5ece1ved 
Initial Interview 


« Received 
Initial 
Interview 


Total Educationally 
Dlsadvantaned 


312.414 


116,782 


37.4% 


a) In Service Area 


104,648 


94,163 


90,0 


b) Outside Service 
Area 


207.766 


22,614 


11.0 


Total Non-education- 
ally Disadvantaoed 


1J48,310 


552 ,597 


31.6 


Total Veterans 


2,060,724 


669,379 


32.5 



mallinq 'hich Includes all ellofble veterans. 
Source: Veterans Assistance Division, VA 
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In October 1968, a pilot social work prooram was beoun In five 
reolonal offices. !Xje to the success of these projects, the nutnber 
of Connunlty Service Specialists (social workers) has steadily Increased. 
In December 1972. there were 17. 

The Conruinlty Service Specialist assists veterans, especially the 
educationally and socially disadvantaged veterans. In resolvinn problems 
that may present barriers to the use of their benefits. He also operates 
In the cowHJnlty to make contact with veterans and to build wnrklno 
relationships with the State and community resources. In some cases he 
builds on-ooinq relationships with the veterans and provides follow- 
throuqn services. In FY 1Q72 Conmunlty Service Specialists saw 26,000 
veterans throuqh 25 reolonal off Ices. The program has been a valuable 
addition to the USVAC's services. 

As of April 1973, the VA began placing Counselinn Psychologists In 
24 USVAC'S to increase the availability of counseling services and to 
assist the veterans Benefits Counselors and other I^SVAC staff, 

TolNfree Telephone Service , Since 1967, veterans and their 
dependents, in some locations, can call the VA toll-free. But an Internal 
s,rvey by the VA f4anagement Enoineerlng staff in 1972 showed that 45 
percent of all calls coming into the VA were missed or blocked. 22 As a 
result of this study the service was greatly expanded. A March 1973 
report cited that toll-free service was being provided to 104 cities 
in the United States and that the VA was recelvino 120,000 telephone 
inquiries each month. Over 4.1 million long distance toll-free calls 
have been received since the Inception of the service, ^3 
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In 1947 ind 1956, the VA had 1.P40 and 537 contact locations, 
respectively. Even with this oreater accessibility. 9.155,955 telephone 
calls were received in 1947 and 4.717,152 In 1956.2* Pie nuiT*er of c»ns 
received in 1972 was 11.456.390.25 Therefore it is difficult to detemine 
whether the toll-free telephone service provides a eo(T<>ar8ble denree of 
accessibility. 

National Assistance for Veterans Mobile Vans . In June 1972. the 
VA Initiated a mobile van service. Orlqlnally the vans were to have 
representatives of the Small Business Administration, the Office of 
Education, the Office of Economic Opportunity, Housino and Urban Qtvelop- 
tnent. and the State Enoloyment <;ervice. As it turned out. the caseload 
for these representatives could not justify their retention in the van 
unit although the Enployront Service in some states still provides 
repr«sentatives. Cooperation Is continued with these agencies on a 
referral basis. In March 1973. there were ten of these red. white, and 

blue mobile vans. 

The vans usually trriwl to the main population centers in which 
there are no contact services available. They stay one to three days. 
Throuah June 1973, the vans had visited 1 .087 corruinities in 24 states 
and interviewed 58.669 veterans. Yet of 43,229 veterans Interviewed 
between January 1. 1973 and June 30, 1973. only 8.058 or 18.6 percent 
were Vietnam Era veterans. 857 of which were educationally disadvantaged. 26 

Veterans EnOloyment Assistance Programs (J ob Harts) and Vftterans 
Cominity Assistance Programs . The VA has participated In or co-sponsored 
a variety of programs that provide oo-site aid to veterans. These Include 
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Job Mdrts, Veterans Conwunlty AssUt^ince Programs ♦ f^^ck to School ^tqhts, 
etc. These efforts nath^r eniployers, service and cmttTtunUy nrnanlzatlons, 
school officials » and other Interested oroups In one location so that 
the veterans win have easy access to the available oppnrtfinl ties . The 
VA participated In or co-sponsnr^d 200 Job Marts In FY The lack 

of jo6s and the relatively small number of on-the-spot hirlnqs have 
limited their effectiveness. There have i>een no evaluations or data on 
the other programs . 

QDAtjjg.'Jo t Training Outreach Program . This outreach effort originates 
from the Adjudication Division rather than the Veterans Assistance division 
but it is part of the total character of the outreach effort. In July 
VA eniployees began visitlnn business establishments to encourage 
e«nployers to establish OJT programs for Vietnam Cra veterans. A March 
1^73 report cited that they had made 15Q,379 visits to IV.Qg'^ establish- 
ments, and opened 124, 1?3 new OJT slots at 35»257 establishments.?^ 

Eff&etivenesa the VA Outrcae^h Bffort 

In June 1^73, the VA completed the third In a series of surveys of 
recently returned Vietnam veterans, me surveys contacted veterans 
separated from the active duty for six to fourteen months. The veterans 
surveyed in the latest report, which is still in draft form, had 
returned to civilian life during the period from July 1^70 through 
June 1971. The study found that 6*^,8 percent of the veterans surveyed 
remei^red being contacted by the VA while in thP Service as shown In 
the foil owl no table. 
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T«6le 64: PERCENTAGE OF VETERANS CONTACTED -iY THE VA 

WHILE IN SERVICE 



Locetlon or Percent 
II we of Contact Contacte'i 

southeast A5»a 

Mlinary Hospital In U.S. 

At time ot separation ^^-^ 

At sane other tim? ^-5 

TOTAL S'J.S 

Source: VA, Readjustment Profile for Oecently 
Separated Vietnam Veterans - Draft. 
January 1973, P. 40 

It appears that an even ireater number recall belno contacted by 
the VA after leawlno active duty. In the first Profile of Recently 
Separated Veterans, which surveyed persons separated between July and 
l^centjer 1968, 75.9 percent reported that the VA contacted them hy 
letter, telephone, or personal Interview. The second profile, which 
surveyed veterans separated between July and nece.nber 1970. discovered 
that the percentage of those contacted by the VA had Increased to 80.8 
perceftt.29 in the most recent profile, the percent dropped only sllnhtly 
to 79.5 percent?^ A Louis Harris study completed In mid-1971 also points 
out the 1ncreas1n(} contact with veterans. Sixty-three percent of the 
Vietnam Era veterans surveyed Indicated that they had hart som.i contact 
with the VA.^^ 

These surveys also studied the helpfulness of the VA In advlslna 
or aldlna the veteran. The Harris study found that over SO percent of 
the total veterans responded negatively; however, for veterans separated 
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less than one year, the response was hfqhly posHlve.^^ This would 
Indicate that the current outreach effort 1$ havinn a positive Impact. 
The second and third VA profiles also Indicate this. In both profiles 
around 88 percent of those veterans ^fho conta cted the VA jboiit education 
or tralnlnp benefits found the service helpful. The educationally dis- 
advantaged were less enthusiastic, approximately 71 to 74 percent found 
the services helpful. 33 

ffan-VA Outt^ach coxd Aaaistanc^ 

The VA's capacity to inform and counsel veterans has been auomented 
by (Ttany other national, state, and local agencies. In many respects, 
the nationwide system of veterans assistance aqencles and orqanizatlons 
that briefly flourished In the years following World War 11 was siml^^ir 
to the diverse national system of veterans assistance today. The Federal 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion's Retrainino and Reemployment 
Administration contributed leadership and national coordination of services 
to the efforts of the VA, the U.S. Emoloyment Service, the Selective 
Service System, and local and State aoencies. Federal anencit*s were 
required to contribute representatives to local Veterans Service Co^lttees 
In each connunity, some of which took the form "Community Veterans Centers'' 
and "Conmunlty Advisory Service Centers. ^^^^ centers provided 
educational, employ^iient, and in some cases, psycholooical r.ounsellno. 
The national system In the post-World War 11 era was a network of co- 
operating public and private acfencles but because of inconsistencies In 
fundlnq* staffing, policy^ etc., the system was fragmented. 
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The plethora of services as well as the Inconsistencies and 
fragmentation still exist today • The traditional veterans orqani rations, 
the Red Cross, local agencies, colleoe veterans rlubs, educational 
Institutions, and State and city qovemtnents have contributed to these 
efforts • 

The national veterans service o. lanlzatlons and the Red Cross 
offer Informational «id counseling services similar to those they 
offered to World War 11 veterans. Veterans service orcjanl rations 
continue to provide hundreds of professionally trained service officers 
In each state as well as volunteer post service officers at local posts 
throughout the country who contact and counsel returning veterans In 
their areas. In many non-urban sections of the country* telephone and 
personal contact with veterans is possible only through the work of these 
oraani rations. 

In addition to these older no«ft-VA "outreach" services^ recent years 
have seen the proliferation of dorens of local aqendes, especially in 
urban areas, whose mission Is assistance to and active recrult^^fit of 
veterans seeking continued education* The emerqlng theme of these 
Vietnam Era "outreach" efforts Is veterans self-help and personal peer 
counseling techniques. Examples of successful proorams based on these 
concepts exist across the country, but results are not uniform and many 
are in constant financial jeopardy. 

Veterans Education and Training Service {VETS) programs, college 
veterans groups, and many others have found that the disadvantaged 
Vietnam veteran fliay have developed personal Insecurities es well as 
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distrust of "the system" to such an extent that he Is reachable only by 
another veteran i^ho has had similar experiences. The well-known Seattle 
Veterans Action Center Is an exanple of the success of extensive motiva- 
tional counseling throuqh the employment of Vietnam veterans as "para- 
professionals," backed by strong conmunlty and media support. 

The Office of Economic Opportunltv. throuah the VETS proarams of 
the National Leaaue of Cities and U.S. Conference of Mayors, provided 
Initial "seed money'' for the establishment of veterans centers In ten 
cities. The objectives of these centers are: contactlno and persuadinq 
disadvantaged veterans to take advantage of QI Bill educational benefits ♦ 
prov1d1n<5 part-time emoloyment, and helping veterans adjust to school. 

The Urban League » the National Puerto Rican Farum* and other minority- 
oriented organizations also enploy the "peer concept* In their outreach 
activities. Moreover, these organizations, like the Cross and the 
veterans organizations, offer outreach programs of national or regional 
scope. 

College veterans clubs and fraternities were among the first to use 
peer counseling and recruiting. The National Association of Concerned 
veterans, lnc», founded in 1968, Is an association of 150 college and 
cofrmunlty groups concerned with personally encouragino and assisting 
new veterans, A nuirier of "conrninlty houses" and "half-way houses'* 
have been established across the country to deal with the oroblem of 
orlentino alienated veterans. 

Some colleger and other post-secondary Institutions, notably Webster 
College In St. louls, Newark State College, Tennessee State ^inlversity. 
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University of Oklahoma. Rutqers, ini the l^iiverslty of California at 
los Anqeles, among others, have developed special a*i1ss1ons procedures, 
preparatory courses, and tutorial programs for Vietnam Era veterans. 
Hany also successfully employ veterans as recruiters and counselors after 
they complete their own programs. The American Association of Community 
and Junior CoHeWS Program for Servicemen and Veterans provides parti- 
cipating institutions with advice and technical assistance 1n developing 
such programs for veterans. Through a project Jointly sponsored by the 
AACJC and the American Legion, monthly separations lists are provided '.o 
meiTter Institutions for purposes of reaching and recruiting returning 
veterans . 

Several states and cities have expanded their services for veterans 
from behind the desks of traditional departments and offices out Into 
the streets by employing veterans as outreach personnel. Programs to 
Advance Veterans Education, now a part of the Pennsylvania Oepartment 
of Education, began as a college veterans outreach group. PAVE now 
operates 71 peer counseling centers and holds regional "Education Fairs." 
PAVE reports that between Urto&er 1971 and Septenfcer 1972, 4Z percent 
of those discharged in HAVE areas were contacted by phone and 12 percent 
of those were given personal counseling. 35 Illinois, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and South Carolina have recently established outreach programs, 
and other states are planning similar prolects. 

Many of these efforts have only begun In the latt'jr part of tne 
Vietnam period. Due to varying degrees of funding and staffing they 
have had an uneven degree ot success. Aitnouah the effects of tf.ese 
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recent outreacn efforts cannot oe accurately assessed • in many cases 
they nave provided an active, personalized assistance to veterans. 

ine VA's contact representatives or benefits counselors remain the 
Chief aoents for infomlnp and aiding veterans at the local level, vith 
the decrease in VA contact offices and personnel today, the personal 
nature of the information i^nd recruitment effort cannot equa] that of 
the post-World War II Era. 

Surmary 

The outreach efforts of the VA have been successful in Informing 
veterans, especially the educationally Hisadvantaqed, that benefits are 
available. Some areas of the outreach program such as the Iverseas 
Proqram^ the Separation Point Program, the Mai Una Proqram. the USVAC's, 
and the OJT Outreach, have been more successful In roachlnq Vietnam f:ra 
veterans than the mobile vans. Itinerant t^olnt service, and toll-free 
telephone service. The majority of veterans have found the VA's aid 
and advice to bt helpful. 

Yet the Vietnam Era veterans* participation rate remaii.s relatively 
low and this may, at least in part, be due to an inabi dty of the outreach 
p*^)gram to motivate them. One reason for this may be the psychological 
make-up of many returning Vietnam veterans. Psychological barriers* 
doubts » and suspicions may not be broached by group orientations, form 
letters, and telephone calls. As active as the Veterans Assistance 
Division is. Its role remains primarily to Inform the veteran of the 
available VA benefits and to assist him In applying fo. them. Only the 
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counseling' and social work efforts Qo beyond the Infonnatlonal staqe 
to heVIng the veteran to deal with his problems and achieve his ooals. 
Tnese efforts are presently not extensive enouah to be used by a 
significant percentage of eligible veterans. The non-VA outreach and 
counsel InQ efforts deiwnstrate that a need for active motivational 
assistance exists. The problems In provldinq this type of assistance 
are accentuated by the limited qeoaraphlcal distribution of VA offices 
and the lack of clear directives for coordination of services at the 
local level - 

Due to the lack of evaluations of contact activities durinq the 
World War II and Korean programs ♦ and to the difference In benefit levels ♦ 
the character of the veterans, social circumstances and other variables 
that affect participation, comparison of contact activities for the three 
GI Bill periods Is difficult. The contact effort Is less personal now 
than it was durinq the other two periods, especially World War II. al- 
though It appears to be more efficient. The YA. In its present outreach 
effort, has chanqed its policy to one that is siqniflcantly more active 
In attempting to reach the veteran. 

Counsel 1 no the Veteran 

At Its inception in 1943 the VA counselinq program was not only 
Innovative but a major experiment in counselinq. Public Law 346 had 
placed an unprecedented responsibility on the VA: to provide counselinq 
and guidance to hundreds of thousands of veterans throuqhout the U.S.. 
heterooeneous In aqe. educational level, mental and physical ability* 
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interests, and experience. It also reflected a departure In national 
policy. Congress had overtly recoqnized "the potential contribution of 
the counselinq function In t^e educational and occupational adjustment 
of adults"36 and had provided substantial sums of money to make It 
available. 

Voaational Adviaemnt and Guidanae Sgrm.ae 

The services provided by the Vocational Advisement and Guidance 
Service began with an en^JhasIs on vocational counsellnq, placement 
counseling, and educational guidance. "The basic techniques used In 
counseling the veteran were to make an individual survey. Including 
testing and matching of occupational characteristics of the Individual 
with the demands and other characteristics of occupations."^^ Vocational 
Advisors were required to have one year of graduate work with a minimum 
of 15 hours in psychology or vocational guidance* or Its equivalent. 
Had the standards been higher. It would have been difficult to staff 
the program In so short a time. 

Personal adjustment counseling was a6de6 to the service around 1946 
as it became evident that emotiona) and personal adjustment were factors 
in vocational adjustment. Personal counseling was conceived as a separate 
service employing a Personal Counselor with adequate experience. 

A major Innovation of the program was to supply advisement and 
guidance services to VA hospitals. The program proved to be so successful 
that in 1950 the VA Department of Medicine and Surgery made It an integral 
part of the medical treatment. 
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Contraat (Xtidcsnee Cantare 

To (t«et the mushrooming demand for counsel inq at the end of Warld 
war !!• the VA supplemented Its services by forming contractual relation- 
ships with educational Institutions. The Contract Guidance Center was 
"a new social Invention." The purposes for this type of arrangement were: 

1. To secure the best possible personnel to provide this 

service to veterans. 
Z. To assure that the Federal prooram would have as close 

a contact as possible with the veteran In his local 

coamonlty, 

3. To encourage the creation and further development of 
comunlty guidance centers available for all adults. 

The Counseling program was successful In meeting these goals. The VA 

contracted with 415 colleges and universities, approximately one out of 

every four Institutions of higher learning In the U.S. A survey of 154 

Guldanee Centers by the American Council on Education concluded that 

\..1t Is apparent that testing and vocational counseling have received 

real impetus from the VA and that with minor modifications the program 

will continue when the VA contracts expire." 39 

Pw Barty Pfogra:n in Total 

The early counseling program was a notable success. Numerous 
independent studies have found that the program was helpful to veterans 
and had a positive effect on the completion of training. 

In March 1951, the Administrator of the VA appointed three pro- 
fesslonals In the field of counseling to act as an Advisory Committee 
to the Advisement and Guidance Service. In their review of the counseling 
program they found that the counseling program met high professional 
Standards, But they also found several problems in the early 
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1. The separation of counselinq from education and trainlnij 
services Imposed by VA reaulatlons designed to Interpret 
and Implement the various laws has constituted a problem: 
these have taken from the counselor the Inportant functions 
of Inplementatlon and follow-up, 

2. The VA failed to evaluate the effectiveness of counsellno... 

3. Due to type of records that were Kept and the stress of 
fact-flndlno the Interviews sometimes tended to be fnter- 
roqatlons. This has a detrimental effect on the Interaction 
between the counselor and counselee.^^ 

The Advisory Connlttee reviewed and recomended chanaes In the proqram 

that vastly altered the character of the counselinq effort. Some of 

these chanqes were proposed to correct problems In the earlier proqram 

while others were designed to "broaden the nature* of the counselinq 

proqram. 

Tpon&ition Period, l95l-l95S 

Between }^S] and 1956 many chanqes occurred In the counselinq 
proqram. Vocational and personal counselinq were brought closer together, 
Tne name was changed to the Counseling Service to reflect this shift of 
orientation. In December 1952 a new position, the Counseling Psychologist » 
supersede^ '«nd upgraded the older Personal Counselor position. A new 
^ inual was published In 19S3 stressing communication over fact-finding 
and giving greater consideration to the counsefee^s perceptions. The 
records kept during an Interview aiso underwent a major revision for tne 
same purposes. Ine experience gained In the earlier period and the 
Changes tfiey brought benefited a great many of the Korean veterans who 
entered counseling. 
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19S6 to Present 

AS the caseload decreased after tMt,b. the counseling effort aqain 
cnanqed character, ine staff underwent reductions as tne Korean period 
ended. Policy changes in 1951 completed the integration of personal and 
vocational counseling so that they no longer had separate designations. 

with the coninq of the Vietnam period, tne caseload henan to increase, 
tet tne counsel im proqram did not reach the volume experienced dunnn 
the •■^oria war II or Korean periods. This may have heen partially due 
to a channe in tne application ton.. Retore 1970 a veteran could check 
a box on the application if he wanted counsetinq. In 1970 the box was 
re.K)ved althouah a clause referrina to the availability of counselinn 
remained in the finer print. The box is n«v back on the application, 
hut calls for the veteran to fill in his telephone number, if he has one. 

As of June 30, 1971 there were 216 Counsel ina Psycholqists , 32 of 
viHm were desinnated as Chiefs. The malority of these were stationed 
in the S7 reqional offices. Counselinn Psycholonists are beino stationed 
In the U.S. veterans Assistar-e Centers tn increase the availability of 
counsellnq and brinq about a closer inteoration of the services provided 
to the veteran. There are 1^6 Contract Guidance Centers. 70 percent of 
which are located at colleqes and univ rsities. 

Campariaonn of the Thnic Pa Hods 

There has been a significant decline in percentage of veterans who 
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have roci?ived counSf?Hr>q, VA ^nd contract, under the GI Rill « Is 
seen in Table 

Table 65: VETERANS COU^SFim UNDfR THf GI RILLS 



Percent of 

Applications Vc^terans Applicants 
. >^-™^ceJved Couns eled Cotin jejed 

World War II 

(PL 78-14f>) 10,255,485 1.327,749 12.95 
Korean Conflict 

(PL ^2-550) 2,974,544 304,200 10,23 

Post-Korean Era 
(PL 89-358} 5,036,077 192,766 

rough FY 1 973) 



Source: Office of Research and Statistics, Dvn 
There are no data available to distinguish the number of counsel Inq 
cases that were required undBr VA renulatlons for chances of course. 
It Is slqniflcant, however, that the hlnhest rate of counselinn occurs 
for world t^ar U since there were no requlatlons requirlnn counselinn 
until September 1, 1949, The participation rate In counselinn for 
applicants throuqh the end of FY 1949 was about 10 percent. 

From the trends apparent In the counselinq data for the World War II 
and Korean Conflict GI Bills » It appears that the number counseled under 
the present GI BUI will not Increase substantially. As of June 1973, 
BS months had passed since the passaoe of P.L. 89-358; 85 rmth% after 
the passaqe of the World War II and Korean Conflict GI 81 lis 94.9 percent 
and 93.5 percent, respectively, of all the veterans to receive counselinn 
had »}reBdy been counseled. 
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The 85-month fioort nuy stm not qive an iccurate l^fea of counseHno 
trends. AU lOuqh the Korean and Vietnam periods were similar In the 
protracted rate of separation, nx)st World War 11 veterans separated In 
a period of two years. This tnay be taken Into consideration by usInQ 
data on the averaoe time since separation. As of June 1973, the averaoe 
time since separation for Vietnam Era veterans was four years. In June 
1950, the average time since separation for World War II veterans was 
3.8 years and yet 85.7 percent of all veterans to be counseled had 
received counsellnq. Similarly, tn June 1958, the average time since 
separation for Korean Conflict veterans was 3.6 years and the percentage 
of those already counseled was 84.3 percent. The data available 
did not permit analysis at the 4-yedr point for each period. 

There were no data available on the number of counseling employees 
for the peak counseling years of the World War !l and Korean periods. 
However, there were 333 VA counselors (178 Counseling Psychologists and 
155 Vocational Advisors) employed In the Vocational Ifehablll tatlon and 
Education program as of January 31, 1957. As of June 30, 1971, there 
werv 236 Counseling Psychologists employed by the VAi however, this 
reduction was accon^anled by an Increased reliance on contract guidance 
centers. 

The use made of contract guidance centers has fluctuated. The 
highest level of usage was during the World War 11 period. This dropped 
significantly for the Korean period but has risen during the present 
period. 
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Table 66: PUHSElING COMPLETED AT VA COHTRACT fiUl DANCE CENTERS 
UNnCR THE Gl HILLS 





Total 
veterans 

Counseled 


Veterans 
Counseled at 
VA Guidance Center 


Percent 
Counseled at 
VA ^lul dance Center 


World Wir 11 
(PL 78-346) 


U327J49 


U042.164 


78.49 


Korean Conflict 
(PL 82-550) 


304.20'] 


17a»072* 


5^*54 


Post^Korean Era 
{PL 89-358) 


192 J66 


133»762 


69.39 


(Through FY 1973) 









Source: Office of Research and Statistics, OVB, and Counseling and 
^habll nation, DVB 



• This flqure Includes a reasonable estimate for 5 of the total years 
Involved. The reports for counseling veterans under the vocational 
rehabilitation program and GI Bill {Readjustment Proqram) were 
confined for FY 1957 through 1961. so a deduced figure of 61,152 GI 
Bill cases was used for this period and included In the total. 

It must be noted that the VA Counseling program has generally taken the 

major responsibility for counseling the disabled veteran. 

During the world War 11 Period nearly all the contract guidance 

centers were located at colleges and universities probably due to the 

avallablHty of personnel at those Institutions. There are no data for 

• e Korean period but presently approximately 70 percent of the 196 
guidance centers are located at institutions of higher learning. These 
guidance centers are usually located In areas of need where there Is 
diminished accessibility to the regional offices. 



The statistical comparisons above mist be viewed In light of the 
availability of counseling services to the public during the three periods. 
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DuriM the period In which PL 346 was administered, vocational counsellno 
and personal counseling were not as available or as accessible (due to 
prohibitive fees) as they are presently. A percentaoe of colleqes and 
universities had such services. Also they were available throuah private 
practitioners. The only major Job counseling effort was the U. S. 
Employment Service's. In CY 1946 alone 508,100 non-disabled veterans 
were counseled at over 1,700 local Employment Security 0ffices.^2 
However, this counseling was not comparable to the VA counseling at the 
time. 

The qeneral availability of counsellnq today Is far greater than 
durinq either of the earlier periods. Almost all schools have quidance 
counselors. Most colleges and universities have well staffed counseling 
centers. Cofmunlty services have greatly Increased. Yet It appears 
that veterans are not making use of these services. A recent VA study, 
still In draft form, reports that 7 percent Of a sample of veterans 
separated from active duty between July l=)7n and June 1971. received 
advice or help front a professional counselor. 3 percent received 
counseling at a VA facility. 2.5 percent «t some other facility, and 
1.5 perttnt at a ^'aclllty not stated. 

It appears that the effort to counsel veterans has declined Pver 
the thw periods. This is difficult to understand in llaht of the 
success of the world war 11 counseling effort. The Bradley Conmission 
cited the results of a study that concluded that veterans receiving 
advisement were twice as likely to continue their training or education. 4* 
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The coninlsslon went on to say: 

"^...Thls study Indicates that If counSfcllnq $er/iee 
i«^ere provided to all veterans prior to enteHnq 
tratninq waste of tryoney would be prevented 
WMIe It Is not possible to estimate the savinns to 
the taxpayers due to this aspect of the prooram, it 
Is reasonable to state that thousands of veterans 
were saved from failure and wasted years of effort." ^5 

The Counseltnq and Rehabilitation service is presently taklncj steps 

to increase tue availability of counselinq by placinq CounseHno Psycholo- 

q^sts in the USVAC^s, 4his Is more in line with the active role that the 

Veterans Assistance Division found necessary to reach the Vietnam veteran. 

Although this cows at a late point in the Vietnam period. It may prove 

effective in providing counselinq to a qre^ter percentane ot veterans. 
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Chapter 12 
ADMINISTRATION OF BENEFITS 

Laws providing education benefits for veterans are Implemented through 
the administration of major programs by the Veterans Administration. These 
programs are supplemented and supported by efforts of other Federal agencies, 
private veterans' service organizations and the State Governments. 

A study of the administration of benefits must, therefore, include an 
examination of the organization and administrative problems within the VA. 
coordination between VA and other organizations, and problems stemming from 
divided administrative responsibility. 

The Veterans Administration: Organization. Prob lems. Safeguards 

Comparability of administrative efficiency over the three Conflict periods 
is difficult to determine because of the absence of data in certain c,-nical 
areas, the changing state of the law which the VA has been charged with 
implementing, and the many variables such as political and social climate, 
level of veteran participation In programs, and leadership within the VA. 
However. It is possible, or, the basis of studies conducted In the past and 
Int rmatlon available on current problems, to develop a reasonably clear 
picture of the administration of veterans' education and training benefits 
which acknowledges strengths and improvements over tha years and at the 
same time recognizes recurring and unsolved problems. 

OverHew of the AdminUtration of Veterans' Bduaation Benefits 
In 1956 the Bradley CoflWlsslon wrote: 

"On balance, the positive accomplishments of the readjustment 
benefit program as a whole far outweigh Its faults, costly and 
wasteful as these were."^ 
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It appears that administrative problems and abuses in the education 
benefits program were more serious and widespread in the World War II period 
than In the two subsequent Conflict periods. 

The original GI Bill (P, 1.346) was drafted and passed with the purpose 
of rewarding veterans* easing an anticipated post-war unemplo/rient crisis, 
and rectifying a depletion of educated citizens in the nation.^ The aim was 
to encourage brQ^6 participation by veterans » and little attention was given 
to tl"e need for safeguards.-^ 

With the liberalized provisions of P.L.268 in 1945» participation 

rates increased dramatically, creating serious administrative problems. 

"In great part, problems of tremendous growth unoer'iay 
the difficulty in achieving economical andorderly administration 
of the program. The agency had Just 12 months to r^^dy itself 
for the unexpected avalanche of applications which descended 
on it In 1945. Plans had to be made, staff recruited and 
trained, schools and training establishments found and Indoc- 
tr1?>cated, and a nation-wide organization* supported by required 
services* set up in that short tlme."^ 

Three sets of problems developed in the operation of programs in the 
World War II period. Many veterans were pursuing avocatlonal and recrea- 
tional courses with no apparent objective, and there was widespread changing 
of courses by veterans. This drew into question the whole purpose of the 
education program as a "readjustment" benefit. Also, maoy schools were 
springing up mainly to profit by enrolling veterans and receiving federal 
funds*and there were many instances of such schools overcharging veterans. 
Finally, the State agencies responsible for approving schools and courses 
lacked the funds, personnel, and standards to do a responsible job of 
supervising, inspecting and monitoring the practices of private proprietary 
schools. 
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The VA has made progress In correcting specific operational Inefficienc- 
ies through the Korean and Vietnam Conflict periods. This progress parallels 
the developfrent of statutory safeguards and changes 1n the organizational 
structure of the VA. 

The Korean GI Bill (P. 1.550} contained stranger safeguards against 

abuses In the programs than did the original GI Bill.^ The Korean Bill was 

of major significance for the administration of education benefits. 

"It should be said that there is general agreement 
that the Korean. . .program has been mucn better administered 
than was the case during most of the P.L.346 period. 

Under* the Korean B111» the enrolling veteran had to demonstrate a definite 

e^:ucat1onal or vocational objective, he could not enroll 1n avocational or 

recreational courses, and he was entitled to only one cnange of course 

before VA authorization was required. 

As an attempted safeguard against overcharges and abuses by profit 
schools* P.L.550 provided that the educational assistance allowance would 
be paid directly to t^ a veteran as a partial stipend, with no direct tuition 
payment to be made to the school by the VA. 

In 1950, P. L. &1D p'-pvlded for VA reimbursement of State Mppruvl.iy 
Agencies for their work of supervision, mspection ana approval of institut1o..s. 
This provision attempted to correct the staffing Inaoequacies ana lacK of 
sufficient resources which had marked tf? approval function in the Worla 
war II period. P.L. 550 (passed in 1952) went further by establisnlng certain 
standa^-ds for approval In an effort to bring some unlfo^ity to tne syste., 
of approval . 

The basic provisions of P.L. 550 were retained In the 1966 Vietnam 
Era GI Bill (P.L. 358}. When considered In light of the amending legislation 
In 1972 (P. 1. 540}, it appears tiiat in general, the administration of 
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education benefits continues to Improve in terms of safeguarding against 
abuses* 



DaVtUopment a^ui Or^uKizattan VA 

The organizational history of VA is highlighted by developments 
reflecting both functional changes bdSed on operating experience and 
amendatory legislation establishing safeguards for the education benefit 
program. 

This history Is compl.icated by two factors. First, the legislation 

which VA has been charged with implementing has continually changed in a 

sporadic fashion. Amendments to the QI BflU as well as VA regulations 

responding to them, have typically been attempts to resolve specific 

problem* In the btneflts programs. A 1970 VA Hanfiigement Engineering Study 

commertted on this problem: 

"The present legislation under which veterans* 
benefits are paid is a patchwork accretion of Indi- 
vidual acts and amendments thereto enacted over a 
span of almost eighty years. . .Existing veterans* 
benefits legislation does not lend itself to efficient 
administration. .. It is subject to constant changes and 
additions which require corresponding changes in VA 
administration and control of benefits payments. VA 
policies and procedures, therefore, tend to show the 
same pattern of patchwork accretions as the governing 
legislation they Implement. In spite of the numerous 
changes: in legislation, and consequently In VA administra- 
tion of veterans benefits, there Is no Indication that 
any serious overview of the veterans' benefits system 
as a whole has ever been approached with a view to the 
development and administration of a more uniform system of 
veterans* benefits."' 

In the context of this changing legislation^ many administrative policy 
decisions seem to have been made on a short-term basis, with a focus on 
expected veteran population and anticipated workloads. 

The second factor which complicates the organizational history is the 
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continuing nK)d1f1cdtion and transfer of administrative functions within 
the VA. much of which is not reflected in the formal charts or official 
designations of the agency, 

A comprehensive historical account of all the significant developments 
and changes in the organization of the VA is beyond the scope of this report. 
The sketch presented here simply illustrates some of the trends* directions, 
and primarry contributing factors of the organizational development, 

EoPly History of the VA 

In July 193D. Congress passed an Act (46 Stat, 1016; 38 U.S.C.ll) 
authorizing the President to consolidate and coordinate governmental act- 
tivlties affecting veterans. In accordance with this act, the VA was 
established as an Independent agency under the President by Executive Order 
No, 5398 dated July 21 ♦ 1930. The Veterans' Bureau, the Bureau of Pensions, 
and the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers were consolidated in 
the VA, 

In 1956, the Bradley Commission stated: 

"From the very begining. a paramount problem in 
the Va has been found In the effo< to fit dissimilar 
government activities Int^ an ^concical and efficient 
unit," 8 

Prior to 1944. the VA's activities were primarily in the areas of insurance 
and mediciene. With the influx of veterans under the World War II GI Bill, 
the type of organization which had been estabH ned in 1930 proved to be 
unable to meet the demands of the workl:.ad, 

Comiientlng on the Impact of the decision to centralize responsibility 
for veterans affairs In the VA. the Bradley Commlss.ion stated: 

"Centralization., .created some serious problems... 
The problems of administration and coordination within 
the Veterans Administration were increased by adding 
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heavy new responsibilities to an agency a)re^dy heavily 
burdened. » /'^ 

In short, while the decision to consolidate service to veterans in a single 
agency was intended to increase efficiency and coordination In the admlnistr- 
tlon of the program benefits, the early Impact of the decision was quite 
unexpected* 

Development of the VA organization has continued to be shaped by two 
basic concerns which were embedded In the original decision to consolidate: 
to administer diverse programs of great magnitude, and to do so efficiently 
and economically. Hundreds of administrative decisions have been made over 
the years in an attempt to tighten up the administration of benefits and to 
eliminate waste without restricting the generosity of benefits as mandated 
by law. One consequence of this dual concern has been a lack of continuity 
In the administrative procedures, staffing patterns and functions* 

The ''i^'umtionaL'' Model - 19Z0 to 1953 

In terms of basic organization plan, the VA operated from Its Inception 
In 1930 until 1953 according to one model, with several modlf ^-^'tlons. That 
basic plan has been refe- 1 to by the VA as the "functional model." A VA 
brochure. Reorganization of Veterans Administration - Background and Solution, 
published In 1953. provides a detatlled analysis of this period. The essence 
of the functional model was that "each key executive was in charge of a partl^ 
cular function throughout the organization," 

The Bradley Commission recounts: 

"From Its beginnings In 1930 until World War 11 
the Veterans Administration was organized with Its 
nationwide network of field stations set up to report 
directly to the Administrator. Five principal staff 
executives and a multiplicity of staff units were 
located at l^shlngton headquarters. They were to 
advise the Administrator and also furnish technical 
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guidance to field operations. The volume of their 
^advice* to the field increased with the passage of 
time and eventually was tantamount to multiple technical 
direction from Washington. "H 

In short, the Va faced the vastly increased workload of the World War 11 

period with an organizational structure which was easily overloaded. That 

structyre lacked the requisite flexibility and clear lines of authority and 

accountability to be able to cope with the demands made upon it. 

Tlie "Geographic " Model 1:^4^ to U4i^ 

In 1945 the branch office structure was introduced to the organization 

of VA in an effort to expedite the handling of increased workloads. The 

Bradley Conimisslon indicated the outlines of the plan: 

"Thirteen branch offices were established to exercise 
intermediate supervisory control over the 97 veterans 
hospitals and the 53 Regional Offices. These were 13 
'miniature Veterans Administrations/ a new echelon of 
command vested with the authority to make on-the-spot 
decisions to speed action. The change was advanced as a 
positive move to make VA service to the individual more 
directly at the 'hometown level '/''^ 

The VA brochure refers to this change to the branch office structure as the 

"geographic" plan» and describes it as being "superimposed on the functional 

model which continued to be the basic plan. "-3 In other words* while an 

inadequacy of lines of authority within the VA was recognized, the basic plan 

was retained, with an "ad hoc" modification introduced to cope with the 

increased activity of the World War 1! years. 

The branch office structure was a temporary expedient, and it was 

eliminated In 1949 when the VA anticipated that Its workload was about to 

level off. The previous functional model of organization was retained, 

essentially Intact. It was apparently felt that with the decreased workload, 

the functional plan proyidQd «e most economical use of personnel. The 
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decision appears to have been made primarily on the pasis of anticipated 
workloads^ rather than according to any plan to develop an orgaizatlon capable 
of handling Increased activity so that the probU»iis which had required the 
1945 change could be avoided in the future 

^'ilrudu^n-Linif'* Modal LVb'l t,u 

In the early years of the 1950' s Increased attention was given to the 
organizational problems of the VA. Several detailed management surveys and 
studies of the organization were conducted by private firms and by the VA 
Itself, The firm of Booz-Allen-Hamiltont The Trundle Engineering Company, 
the Hoover Conmlsslon, and the Commission's Task Force all Issued reports 
with recommendations pertinent to VA administrative components. 

It Is clear that these reports Influenced subsequent grganlzatlonal 
Changes the VA. The basic conclusion In all of the reports was that the 
VA urganlzst model was outmoded and Incapable of handling the demands 
be1n9 nUcfd .-..i It, The VA document, Reorganlzat^ion of tjie Veterans Admin istra- 

■ Background and Solutio n, details the significant points of the various 
studies and describes their common recontnendation that the VA be changed- 
ac Drding to a "product-line" model of organization. 

Organization by product-line was a significant departure In organization 
theory of the VA, and can be seen as a genuine response to the current legis- 
lative concern to eliminate waste and abuse In the Korean period. The product- 
line model *Vecogn1zes the product or program as fundamental and accordingly 
provides an orgalzatlon pattern built around the operational requirements of 
that product or program. ihls is the theoretical model upon which the 
departmental structure of the VA has developed from 1954 to the present. It 
was hoped that the model would provide enough flexibility and clear lines 
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of authority to enable efficient program operation even In periods of 
Increased workload. 

Hujhli^htQ of Jr.jjinization ChaKg^'c yi^^n IJi^S J^^^'J 

In 1953 the vocational rehabilitation and education component of the 
VA organization was one of twelve "Line Offices." This Is Illustrative of 
tH functional model referred to above. 

In 1954 the Department of Veterans' Benefits (DVB) was established as 
one of three Departments, pursuant to recommendations favoring the product- 
line model. In DV8 there was established a Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education Service which contained the same basic componi:nts as the 1953 office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and Education. The significance of the 1954 
change was not in the addition of a^y sections, but 1n the general organiza- 
tional approach departments built on the product-line model. 
From 1955 to 1962, several changes were made within DVB at the Central 
office level In an effort to maximize efficiency by eliminating overlapping 
responsibilities. These changes took the form of consolidations and tranfers 
of function within the Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Service, 

In 1964 the Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Service was combined 
with the Compensation and Pension Service. This consolidation took effect 
on the Regional Office level also* where "Adjudication Divisions" were estab- 
lished to perform proctssing of all claims. 

With the passage of the Vietnam Era GI Bill in 1966 (P.L.358), VA 
responded, in part, by instituting within the Compensation, Pension «nd 
Education Service a new position of "Executive Assistant for Education" to 
concentrate on the education function within the Service. Evidently the 
purpose of the 1966 change was not accomplis^^ed as planned since In 1969 the 
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position was transferred and upgraded within the Service in an effort to 

"regain adequate control" in the education program J6 These changes reflect 

a recognition by the VA that the education function required special attention 

within the Compensation. Pension and Education Service. 

In 1972 the Compensation. Pension and Education Service was broken up, 

and the Education and Rehabilitation Service was established as a separate 

Service. The VA rationale for this move was stated in this way: 

"The key factor in the reorganization is the establish- 
ment of a single-purpose organization-- a separate service-- 
for the formulation and development of Education and Rehabill* 
tation program pollcits, plans, and procedures. ""^^ 

This explanation clearly reflects the theory of the product-line model which 
emerged out of the Intensive manageirient studies of the early 1950* s. It 
appears that the 197^ change was a major shift from the direction of the 
changes leading to the consolidation In 1964. 

The organizational changes which have affected the education components 
of the VA over the years can by seen as a series of consolidations, separa- 
tions and transfers of functions, creations and elimination of positions* 
and returns to previous structures. The changes represent attempts to 
max .lire efficiency while administering programs of enormous magnitude. This 
history st^ggests that as legislation and policy have changed so has the 
organization; and the resulting lack of basic organizational and administra- 
tive continuity may explain in part some of the administrative problems which 
have persisted over the years. These persistent problems must be considered 
in light of their current setting* 

Education Program Analysis and Policy Making 

"It Is essential that problems of the past and of the 
present be examined so that their causes may be avoided In 
future through the establishment of clear and consistent basic 
policies of operatlon/*^^ 
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Two aspects of program-policy analysis and evaluation warrant special 
attention: Data collection and review by the VA, and policy-making on educa- 
tion matters within the VA. 

Data Collection and Ark^^^ycia 

Ever since the World War U period, VA has been criticized for falllno 

to collect and analyze data for purposes of a systematic assessment of 

program effectiveness. In 1352. B002-AII en-Hamilton stated in Its report; 

"An Important and t>asic part of the vocational 
rehabilitation and education program has been neglected. 
There Is no real measure of the programs' effectiveness... 
No one has any real Idea of how much and In what way 
the education programs have actually benefitted veterans 

In 1956 the Bradley Comisslon comnented, "...the data gathered relate largely 
to administrative opet^atlons and do not give a basis for gauging needs or for 
analyzing the effectiveness of the programs. 

The VA continues to be primarily Interested In data on veteran enroll* 
ments and exhaustion of entitlement. It does not collect data on completion 
rates of veterans In the various programs. It does not record and compile 
Information on veterans* complaints In a systematic way. It apparently does 
not collect data on socioeconomic stat«i veterans as they enter and 
complete programs of training, or data on actual employment obtained as It 
relates to training received. Since 1972 the VA has conducted a special 
longitudinal study which It believes In several years will provide useful data 
on course completion and socioeconomic characteristics of the veteran popu- 
lation. 

In all fairness* It must be pointed out that the VA concept of its 
mission comes Into play on this Issue, Interviews of the agen-y's personnel 
disclose the widespread and strongly held view that Lhe VA does collect what 
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daU Is necessary for providing service to veterans. The view seems to be 
thatt given the limited resources for administer uig the programs, priority 
must be given to "serving veterans" rather than "purifying statistics." 
While there can be np quarrel with the VA's emphasis on serving veterans, 
the dlchoton^ Implied by the argi'ment may be too -.larply drawn. It is not 
self-evident that the focus on serving veterans precludes such Information 
gathering as will enable careful assessment of the actual effectiveness of 
the programs. On the contr^ary, it seems that Improvement of the service 
function requires such data collection and analysis. 

The VA has been criticized from the beginning of the World War II period 
for falling to secure employees with proper education background^ and for 
falling to coordinate Its policy-making with other agencies* particulary the 
U,S. Office of Education. 

While recognizing that "the task of assembling In a short period of 

t1«e Sufficient trained personnel to operate the vocational rehabilitation 

and education service of the VA Mas tremendous the 1551 Kouse Select 

Cc tnlttee to Investigate the Education and Training Program under the Gl 

Bill concluded that there had been little progress In that re^^r^i OMer the 

six yea**s of the program. The Report stated: 

"Through all echelons of the VA framework the committee 
has found personnel lacking the education and experience 
necessary to qualify them as administrators of an educational 
program."?! 

That same report criticised the VA for falling to seek advice and to coordin- 
ate Its efforts with "established educational groups. "22 j^^^^g some coordin- 
ation has been sought through the establishment of ths Advisory Committee 
(mandated by law) and the Federal Interagency Coitinlttee on EDucatlon (FICE}» 
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there Is little evidence of real progress in this matter. 

As recently as 1972» this same concern was expressed by the National 
Advisory Council On Extension and Continuing Education: 



"Many of the decisions which had to be niade originally 
In interpreting the Gi Bill were highly legal and technical 
In nature... It would seem reasonable to assume that most of 
the legal 'bugs' have been shaken out of the system... 
^netheless, adjudicators continue to handle questions 
tffecting the administration of education and training 
benefits. . .The absence of enough Individuals with education 
experience who have either routine or periodic input Into 
the administration of the education benefits program Is a 
serious problem. This problem is aggravated by the fact that 
few education associations are Involved In the planning and 
policy apparatus of the VA - to the extent that such 
apparatus exists... There apoears to be minimum Input Into 
the formulation of VA education and training policies and 
practices by Individuals and groups outside the VA."^-^ 



T he Processing of Education Claims at VA Regional Offices 

The actual delivery of benefits to veterans Involves the processing 
function at VA Rejlonal Offices, where applications from veterans are 
received, claims folders are established, adjudication occur . and payinents 
of education allowances are authorized. It Is at this level the Central 
Office directives must be Implemented. and» In the f^n^] analysis* the 
policies of the VA must be made to work. 

The 1972 organization change separated Education from Compensation and 
Pensirn at the Central Office only. As a result, no sparate processing 
function concentrates on education claims, but rather the adjudication 
divisions of Regional Offices are responsible for all processing. Operation- 
ally. Regional Offices often "cross-train" personnel to attain maximum 
flexibility in use personnel. 

Processing Includes several stages - mall room processing, correspon- 
dence clerks, adjudication clerks* adjudicators* and Input clerks. According 
to VA Central Office personnel, the fundamental problem with processing is 
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"fragmentation of function" - "people just don't have the big picture." Claims 
folders, established by the correspondence clerks, are moved "in mass mie" 
through the various stages, and there Is often a real problem in locating a 
particular veteran's folder when a problem arises which requires individual 
attention. 

Pvoiilem of Late FaynuititB 

In the main, the VA has served most vettrans well, processing their educa- 
tion applications and claims efficiently, and enabling prompt disbursement of 
educational assistance allowances to veteran recipient-.. However, there have 
always been instances of operational inefficiency associated with the 

processing function. 

It is not possible to determine comparability over the three Conflict 
periods of this aspect of administration of benefits. It appears that the VA 
has never, and does not presently, compile and maintain statistical records 
on the percentage of payments which are delayed in processing and rade late. 
Further, fluctuating workloads over the years, and varying productivity and 
performance levels of different Regional Offices preclude a precise and 
ac irate comparability assessment. Several points can be made, however, on 
the basis of available evidence. 

A VA Management Engineering Study In 1971, carried out at ten Regional 
Offices, determined that 85 percent of the veterans' complaints reviewed 
concerned late receipt of payiiient. This suggests that aspects of veterans' 
contact with the VA which the veterans feel are unacceptable most often 
involves "inappropriate actions in the processing stages. "24 

Interviews with VA personnel at both the Central Office and Region*! 
Office levels indicate that In many Regional Offices as many as 8 to 10 
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percent of the education checks may be Issued late because of a variety 
of problems In processing. 

Persons In organizations serving veterans feel that "^when the word 
gets out" that their checks may arrive late, many veterans (especially dis- 
advantaged veterans) are discouraged from participating in the education 
benefits program. 

Full responsibility for all delays in payments cannot be charged to the 
VA since some contributing factors are beyond the agency's control. It 
appears that a persistent problem over the years has been the failure of 
some schools to promptly certify the enrolled veterans as students of their 
schools. Since a certificate of enrollment is necessary for a veteran to 
receive payment of his educational assistance allowance, such action by schools 
causes delays In processing. Data are not available to allow a statenent 
of comparability over the three Conflict periods* since the VA does not keep 
records on tardiness of reporting by schools. 

Impvovmmnta in th^ Pi^aeBsing Function 

Several changes have been made or are currently under review by the VA 
which are intended to reduce delays in processing and to facilitate and im- 
prove service to veterans. 

Effective Kay 1973t the "Application for Program of Education or Train- 
ing" and the "Enrollment Certification" are attached in a single form. This 
Is a simplification of the previous "two-step^ procedure by which a veteran 
would obtain his certificate of eligibility from the VA and then enroll and 
be certified as a student by the school. It is anticipated that the simplifi- 
cation will reduce delays in both steps and Improve service to veterans. 

As a result of experiments conducted In recent months, a new **team 
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app«^oach'' or ''unit processing mode" has been proposed which ^uld consolidate 
several of the stages of processing at the Regional Offices- It is hoped that 
such an approach would decrease the fragmentation which currently exists ♦ 
and provide for better consultation on individual veterans* problems. The 
proposal is currently under review in the VA. 

It is contemplated by the VA that by 1975 there will be an on-line 
computer system with terminals in all Regional Offices involved with process- 
ing* and that this will enable maximum efficiency in the proctssing function. 
An 'information retrieval" system is rUimed whereby it will be possible to 
"reply to most inquiries without the delay caused when a veteran's folder 
must be located In order to check thii paper records. "^^ The general concept 
of the computer has been approved* and the VA is currently working in the 
design effort; but It remains possible that the project could be abandoned 
for reasons of cost. 

Advance Pi.\yment Pvogvam 

A veteran who has been accepted by a school niay apply for advance 
payment o' his education allowance; effective August 1, 1973 the advance 
payment checks are baing sent by the VA. in effect » two monthly allowances 
are paid in advance so that a down payment on tuition can be made with 
minlmym burden on the veteran enrolled. It is expected that the late pay- 
ment problem will be largely eliminated for those veterans participating in 
the program, and it Is hoped that "the word will get out" about this program, 
thus encouraging participation in education programs by disadvantaged veterans. 

Several problems which were unanticipated by the VA have emerged in 
the early stages of this program. First, it appears that several schools are 
refusing to participate out of reluctance to receive the checks directly and 
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become liable for thair loss. Seconds U appears that many veterans are 
reluctant to participate since they fear that when the checks are sent to 
the schools, no refund will be forthcoming to the veteran. Personnel at the 
Baltimore Regional Office asserted that the fear is unfounded, out apparently 
widespread -- instead of the expected two-thirds participation rate, as of 
July 26» 1973, only about one-third of the veterans who could have received 
the advance payment had applied for It, 

It appears that these new or still pending changes In administrative 
procedures are progressive moves toward better service to veterans. It Is too 
early, of course, to assess their effectiveness. A problem has arisen with 
respect to these progressive directives by the Central Offic**, Charged with 
Implementing the directives and Instructions, Regional Office personnel often 
encounter complications caused by the many changes. It appears that many of 
the instructions create new problems In processing even as they attempt to 
resolve the existing problems. 
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Coordination with Other Organizations and Agencies 

Efficiency in the administration of veterans* education benefits is 
affected by coordination of various groups and agencies which are involved In 
serving veterans. In 1952, Booz-Allen stated: 

The program needs the cooperation of (1) veterans; 
(2) training establishments and Institutions, (3) suppliers 
of materials and services; (4) other governmental agencies. 
State and local as well as Federal; and (5) labor unions, 
trade associations, and other such civic groups... 

In the face of these needs, little evidence Is shown of 
formulating a positive, constructive basic policy governing 
outside relations for vocational rehabllatlon and education... 
Rather, the policy has been to sit back and weather storms of 
criticism In the hope that the flurry would subside, as 
generally it has. 

"However, each charge has left its scars..-" 

There Is no standard formula by which coordination between VA and other 
groups can be evaluated. The need for closely coordinated efforts varies with 
the type of problem, the extent of overlapping missions of the service groups, 
and the availability of .j-esources. 

It is clear, however, that the VA has only developed a limited construc- 
tive basic for coordination with outside groups • Its approach to coordina- 
tion has basically been characterized by an, ad hoc approach to sieving 
problems as they ari^e. 

Th(>re is some evidence that VA has increased its effort to coordinate 
with other vetc^rans service groups in recent years. Therefore, a consideration 
of the efficelncey of administration of benefits by the VA calls for an 
examination of some aspects of its working relationship with outside groups. 
Some areas such as State and local governments and educational associations 
have been excluded due to a lack of significant data. 

The Education Corwmnity 

Public Law 89'358» Section 1792 calls for an advisory committee to advise 
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the Administrator on programmatic and administrative matters and to formulate 
corrective and amendatory legislation. This committee* under several differ- 
ent titles, dates back to the first GI Bill. 

Only three months after the passage of P.L. 346 the Administrator 
formed the Administrator's Special Committee on Vocational Rehabilitation^ 
Education and Training Problems. The four members were Administrative officials 
at four major universities. They met In early September 1944 and iimedlately 
recommended to expand the committee to represent small Institutions, vocational 
and pbullc school training and junior colleges. Throughout the World War 11 
period the Committee dealt basically with legislative recommendations and 
administrative problems in dealing with educational institutions. 

P.L. 550 added the Commissioner of Education and the D1 rector « Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, Department of Labor as ex-officio members to thp comnittee. 
Another expansion In 1953 added representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations* In 1952 the name was 
changed to the Administrator's Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Advis- 
ory Committee. Harvey Higley, the new Administrator, also changed the commit- 
tee's role to one of reviewing pending legislation. The Bradley Conmisslon in 
1956, stated that, "One of the promising signs of sounder administration Is 
the apparently stronger role In policy formulation now played by the Adminis- 
trator's advisory committee on education, in contrast to the secondary place 
and continual overruling of its predecessors. "27 Around this time an arrangc- 
went was worked out whereby the committee could report directly to appropriate 
comnittees in Congress. The committee had reported directly to the Administra- 
tor. 

As the Korean period was drawing to a close the committee began focus- 
ing on the effects of the education and training programs. Much effort was 
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Spent on proposing, designing, and attempting to find funding for a study 
of the effectiveness of these programs • The conimlttee was not successful In 
obtaining the funds for the study. 

During the Vietnam period the comlttee has met Infrequently. In 1972 
the National Advisory Council on Extension and Continuing Education described 
-the present status of the committee as "more Inactive than active" and added: 

"Its membership Is not specified by law, nor Its size. 
It presently has eleven members, although It periodically 
has had more or fewer members. Vacancies, therefore* can 
never be said to exist. Members are selected by the Admin- 
istrator, who is not an official member of the Committee. 
The Connlttee members In turn elect a Thalrman from among 
their own ranks. 

In theory, at least, the responslbllty Is to aid the 
Administrator in the formulation of vocational rehabilita- 
tion and education priorities and policies. This responsi- 
bility Is difficult to implement, However, when the Commit- 
tee meets as Infrequently, as It does (about twice a year), ' 
with no working agenda, no stated mission, and at the dis- 
cretion of the Administrator or Chairman/*" 

The 1972 Amendments to the GI Bill added veteran representatlvss of World 
War II, the Korean conflict era, the post Korean conflict era, and the Vietnam 
Era to the conrilttee membership. The committee's title was changed In 1972 to 
the Administrators' Education and Rehabilitation Advisory Conmlttee, In line 
with an administrative reorganization, Its first major task was to arrange 
for the present study, as described In Sect. 413 of P.L. 92-540. 

It appears that the comm1ttee*s most effective periods were during the 
Korean era and the post World War II period. Although the committee was more 
active during the post World War II period, it was the perception of the 
Bradley, Coitnlsslon that had a greater Influence on decision-making during 
the Korean period. Although the Vietnam period the conwittee has been rela- 
tively Inactive. It appears to be headed for a more vlUl role since It was 
reo»*yanUed early In 1973. Table details this activity level. 
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Table 67 



Number of Years Number of Meetings Total Number of Days Het 
1944-1951 8 31 73 
1952-1 959 8 24 32 
1960-1965 6 7 7 
1966- 

July 1973 7 1/2 11 12 



Although the Advisory Comtilttee may have played an Important ^le, at 
least during the Korean period. It has not been an effective co -^tlng 
mechanism with the educational comminity. 

There has been an Educational Liaison In the Adjudication Division of 
the Regional Offices during all three periods. His major responsibilities 
have been two-fold: (1) To act as a liaison between the VA and the state ed- 
ucation authorities on matters relating to the inspection, approval, and 
Supervision of educational Institutions and training establishments and (2) 
to answer questions and aid educational institutions In understanding regula- 
tions and procedures, filing forms, and other administrative matters. In this 
latter capacity. Educational Liaisons In some of the Regional Offices have 
been organizing regional meetings for educational personnel who deal with the 
processing of VA forms or other administrative matters pertaining to veterans. 

The contact between the Educational Liaison and the educational Institu- 
tions has fluctuated over the three periods* During the World War II period 
there was a greater degree of Interaction due to the high level of questions 
and complaints Incurred by the direct pa/nent of tuition to the institution. 
This dropped during the Korean period. The level of Interaction Is presently 
rising due to programs such as Free Entitlements Advance Payment, and Veterans' 
Cost-of Instruction, 
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Basically the Educational Liaison servea to solve problems and facilitate 
administrative matters. 

Department Of Defense > Historically ♦ the VA and the Department of Defense 
have maintained a working relationship to the benefit of the veteran. The VA 
Is provided by DOD with lists of separatees » containing considerable demo- 
graphic Information, enabling the VA to more effectively aid the Itrdlvldual 
veteran. 

The VA has» since 1970, been engaged in a program of cooperation with 
DOD to assure the effective operation of Project Transition and the Predls- 
charge Education Program (PREP) in counseling and training servicemen prior 
to their return to civilian life. The VA provides assistance to both programs 
In the form of professional counseling to the serviceman on training or educa- 
tion In addition to seeking releases from duty for servicemen to pursue at 
least half of the time required for a full-time program. It is the responsi- 
bllty of DOD, and specifically the base education officer, to reach and 
motivate those veterans who may benefit from training under PREP or TRANSITION. 

The Inter-service and Agency Coordinating Committee on In-service Veterans 
Educational Benefits was authorized by Section 1697A nf Title 38 U.S. Code 
and to coordinate VA and DOD's efforts. It began operation at the beginning 
of 1973. The main function of this committee Is to identify problems and issues 
Involving the PREP. Results of this recent coordination between VA and DOD 
(Interagency Coordinating Committee) have yielded evaluative suggestions for 
the Improvement of PREP. 

Office Of Education . Relations between the VA and the office of Education have 
been minimal although they are presently Increasing. A report of a House 
Select Committee In 1951 stated that: 
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"There Is little evidence which Indicates that the 
Veterans Administration sougri^t the advice and assistance 
of established educational groups In organizing the Voca* 
tlonal Rehabilitation and Education Service and establish- 
ing Us policy. Infact. officials of the United States Office 
of Education have stated that they have no knowledge of any 
contacts or Inquires from the Veterans Administration which 
Mould utilize the facilities or experience of that agency. "^^ 

P. I. wrote Into Uw a greater cooperation between the VA and the 

office of Education. It made the Coomlssloner of Education an ex-offlcio 
member of the Administrator's Advisory Comnlttee. Ke also became responsi- 
ble for establishing a list of accrediting agencies and helping the VA to 
work with State agencies in the approval of courses. Institutions* and 
establishments. OE and VA personnel jointly reviewed State plans for course 
and Institutional approval but this type of cooperation was limited because 
of Congress' failure to appropriate funds to carry out such programs. The 
Bradley Contnission concluded In 1956 that* » .the rather large role for 
the office In the operation of P.l*S50 apparently contemplated by the Congress 
has not come about. ' 30 

During the Vietnam periods the comnHinlcation and cooperation between 
the two agencies has Increased, yith the establishment In 1973 of the Veterans 
Program Unit In the Office of Education a greater degree of Informal communcia- 
tlon tAlsts between the two agencies. The OE and VA worked cooperatively In 
FY 1971 and FY 1972 in the Overseas Team Representatives. They also worker 
jointly In developing the regulations for the Veterans Cost^of-Instruction 
orogram» administered by OE. Representatives of the OE and VA sit on many of 
the subcomlttees and task forces of the Federal Interagency Comnittee on Ed- 
ucatlon. At the regional level the VA and OE exchange InfomatiOn pamphlets 
and Other materials to distribute to Interested veterans. Also the Connissloner 
of Education has a seat on the VA's Administrator's Advisory Contnlttee but 
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De partmen t Of Labor « The coordination between the Department of labor and the 
VA appears to be continuing and extensive at the national and local leveU 
Between 1944 and 1947 the VA and the Lniployi^ent Service of the Department of 
Lat)Or maintained an Informal relationship yet coordinated their counseling* 
training and placement services. During this period the VA was a n;ajor con* 
trlbutor to the development of the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

Cooperation extended further than just the Handbook. In 1947 a formal 
agree<t«nt was drawn up between the Dnplojnnent Service and VA. This agree- 
ment was reaffirmed and eKp&n^ief^ in ^%i and 1967* The agreements cover the 
referral of veterans, the exchange of local labor market and training 
opportunity Information, and the coordination of efforts to aid in the coun- 
seling* training, and placenient of disabled veterans. 

All of these a'e statentents or agreements made at an administrative leveK 
It was impossible to judge how effective this coordination was at a local 
level. There has also been a liaison between the VA and Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training, of the Department of Labor. From 19&2 to 1972 the Director 
of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Tralninq was an ex-offlcio member of the 
Administrator's Advisory Contnittee. The 1972 Amendments to the P.L. 386 change 
the representatives to the Administrator* Manpower Administration, Depart- 
ment of Labor, who sends a designated representative. The VA has also worked 
with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training on the approval of Federal 
agency on-the-job training programs. 

Other. Under P.L. 346 and P.L. 550. the Bradley Commission attempted to review 
the area of coordination with other Federal agencies and concluded that: 
"Federal Interdepartmental coordination of veterans' matters 
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exists to some extent but Is not clearly defined and examples 
are difficult to locate. KuiDerous briefing sessions conducted 
for the Conwlsslon staff by various Federal departments (includ- 
ing Defenset Ldbor» VA« Health, Education, and Uelfare} produced 
no evidence of systematic coordination and virtually no mention 
of the subject."-'^ 

The Commission did 50 on to cite several examples that were basically ad 
hoc procedures to resolve specific problems. The limited coordination of the 
VA Rdting Schedule Board with the Department of Defense on technical provis- 
ions of the schedule was one example. The Coordinator of Veterans' Affairs on 
the White ^House staff » which had been eliminated prior to 1956. was another. 
Effective coordination was found In the relationship with the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare in the area of exchange of medical Information* 
special services to Incapacitated beneficiaries* informing potential benefic- 
iaries and Intplementlng P,L. 83-761. The cooperation between the VA and the 
Corps of Engineers* Department of the Army proved **1nvaluable" for the 
hospital construction program. 

Presently the same type of ad hoc problem-oriented linkages exist. Add- 
itions to these efforts have been made in the form of actural formal agree- 
ments and establishment of Interagency committees. 

The cooperation between the VA and the Rohabll Itatlon Services Adminis- 
tration, Social Rehabilitation Service, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare it one of these more formal agreements. This is an expansion of the 
effective coordination effort with the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare cited by the Conwlsslon. A formal agreement was signed In 1946* 1956. 
and again In 1971. 

VA representatives are also on comnlttees such as the Committee on 
Minority Business In the Department of Commerce* the Presidents' Committee 
on the Employwent of the Handicapped, and a number of the subcommittees and 
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task forces of the Federal Interagency Connlttee on Education plus the 
Cowrtittee itself. Limited time prevented any investigation into the VA role 
on these comnittees and their effectiveness as coordinating mechanisms. 

The VA also has a working relationship with a variety of Federal Agencies 
that focus on specific problems. In approving courses in foreign schools the 
VA works with the Department of State Foreign Service, the Office of Education's 
Comparative Education Branch, and many others such as foreign ministries of 
education, U.S. medical residency boards, etc. The VA has worked with the 
Environmental Protection Agency to develop training programs for waste water 
treatment plant operators so as to insure veteran eligibility. The Federal 
Aviation Administration and the VA exchange information on flight schools, 
flight training, and FAA regulations and standards. The VA cooperates with 
the Department of Agriculture in disseminating information on educational 
assistance for persons pursuing a farm cooperative training program. The VA 
participates in the coordinated enforcement procedures of the prohibition 
against discrimination. Lastly the VA and Small Business Administration have 
cooperatively worked on implementing the liberalization of the criteria under 
which a veteran may qualify for an SBA loan. 

These linkages in both working relationships and committee representa- 
tion are numerically greater than during the World War II or Korean period. 

An exceptional instance of Ci/ordination is the VA*s role in the President's 
Jobs for Veterans Program. As a member of the government steering coinmittee 
the VA helped coordinate the efforts of the Federal Agencies. The VA also added 
Its own efforts to the program. In coordination with the Department of Labor* 
the VA Initiated a mailing to veterans who had been collecting unemployment 
compersation for 3 months or more encouraging them to use their benefits. The 
VA also began its OJT Outreach program to develop training opportunities for 
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veterans. The OJT Outreach effort has been well coordinated with the local 
Employment Service offices. In addition the VA placed extra emphasis on the 
participation in and sponsoring of Job Marts and Conmunlty Assistance 
programs by USVAC's and Regional Offices. 

Although the VA actively participated In this cooperative effort it 
was upon the direction and leadership of the Nixon Administration and in 
reaction to an unemployment problem of almost crisis proportlcn. The Admin- 
istration has not given the same priority and leadership In the area of 
education and training and the VA has not taken the Initiative to organize 
and coordinate the efforts In this area. The VA^s role In the Jobs For Vets 
effort does, however, demonstrate its capability and capacity to actively 
coordinate effectively with other agencies. 

Loaal Ox^ganizaticna 

The VA has had good local level coordination with the Employment Service 
and the veterans service organizations. Relations with the Employment Service 
were detailed previously. 

The nature and extent of cooperation between the VA and the service 
organizations at local, regional, and national levels has been vlrtua^y un- 
changed since the World War IX period. The continuing close llason between 
the VA and the veterans groups over the years has undoubtedly facilitated the 
provision of benefits to veterans of all three conflict periods. The number 
of Individual service officers and organizations recognized b) the VA, 
however » has -not grown since the Worla War II period. 

Service organizations which are Vttcognlzed" and individual service 
officers who are "accredited" by the VA are extended every possible form of 
assistance. The VA pays tuition and e^rpenses for the training of service 
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officers. It provides up-to-date copies of laws* regulations, circulars ana 
other relevant publications » plus copies of relevant Information to repre- 
sentatives handling veterans claims. It even provides free office space to 
service organizations at VA offices. Service organization representatives 
are often Invited to attedn VA briefings as well as counselor training 
sessions. VA representatives often attend service organization meetings and 
conferences to provide Information and to exchange Ideas. 

Service organizations are also provided with monthly DOD separations 
lists as well as special "outreach'^ lists of veterans who have not completed 
high school. Local posts utilize these lists in their efforts to inform 
veterans of their educational and other benefits. Except for these organiza- 
tions coordination at the local level has been at the discretion of the field 
office and has varied from office to office to office. There are no standard 
operating procedures, no guide lines and no national leadership to stimulate 
coordination on the regional and local levels. 

Some policy statements have come out of the Central Office to "explore 
the potential" for making USVAC services available to Neighborhood Centers 
or "establish communication" with officials of the Concentrated Emplo/nent 
Program. They do not represent a clear and direct policy towards coordination 
but a vague directive lost Into a constant flow of circulars. 

It was not possible to evaluate the degree of coordination that actually 
existed or exists at the local level. It Is clear however, that with the 
plethora of community and service programs that exist at the local level, U 
would be beneficial to the veteran and the VA to have a clear and active 
policy on coordinating services. 
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Sumary 

There are few clear cut patterns in the area of coordination. The VA has 
built working cooperative relationships with some agencies and organizaations. 
With some of the Federal Agencies that have less interface with the VA, the 
working relationship meets the needs of the common concerns. Yet in other 
areas such as with educational institutions or local level community services, 
the effort appears placative. There are also examples of decline in the coordina' 
tlon effort. The VA's role in the Jobs For Vets effort does, however, demons- 
trate its capability and capacity to actively coordinate effectively wHh other 
agencies. 

Overall, the VA continues to place major emphasis on ad hoc problem- 
oriented coordination. This type of coordination is reactive, usually in 
response to a specific problem situation. The lack of a "positive, constructive 
basic policy*' that is cited by Booz-All en-Hamilton, still continues. This is 
most evident with the lack of a clear directive for contact and coordination 
with local level programs which stands in vivid contrast to the coordination 
witii the traditional veterans organizations. The VA has responded to many of 
the earlier criticisms of tr..^ lack of cor* dination and placed representatives 
on a variety of interagency committees. How effective these are as a form of 
coordination and Influence on VA policy is difficult to judge. The lines of 
coni^unication are at least formally open. These linkages are a move towards a 
constructive policy. 

In general, the VA has increased its effort to coordinate with other 
groups serving veterans. A more active, concerted effort, though, would 
greatly increase the effectiveness of services rendered to veterans and more 
fully utilize the existing wealth of resources at the national, regional, and 
local levels. 
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State Approving Agencies > After the passage of the World War II GI B11U 
various pieces of legislation Increased the accessibility of educational 
opportunities to veterans by liberalizing the eligibility requirements and 
expanding the definition of allowable activities. Increased accessibilityt 
however, brought forth an increase in Institutions, without, a correspond- 
ing system of quality control. The State Approving Agencies, designated to 
assess the educational quality of courses in institutions and establ 1 shtnents 
and approve them for veterans, were confrontei by a lack of funds and 
standards. This led to abuses, particularly among proprietary institutions 
below the college level. To correct this situation, standards and require- 
ments were legislated and sufficient funds were allocated to reimburse the 
State Approving Agencies for their services- 

In 1973, there were 6,594 schools (5,036 of which were proprietary 
institutions) which offered occupational programs e^nd were approved by the 

State Approving Agencies for veterans^? In this sanie year, $10.5 million was 

33 

available to reimburse the State Approving Agencies for their services. 

However, there is no way to determine whether or not this 

money was wisely spent. The VA, prohibited from exerting any control over the 

\pproving Agencies, has done very little to even compile Information that 

would allow an accurate assessment of the performance of the State Approving 

Agencies. 

The U.S. Office of Education, responsible for determining which institu- 
tions are eligible for Federal funds for education, does not rely on the 
approvals of State Approving Agencies for determining eligibility.^^ This 
suggests that the quality of the performance of State Approving Agencies is 
neither h'^'gh nor uniformly reliable. 
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Hietopy 

When P.t. 346 was passed on June, 1944 It had been designed to provide 

education or training that was impeded, delayed* Interrupted or Interfered 

witht or a refresher course to those who served In the Armed Forces during 

World War II. Underlying the bill was the fundainental proposition set forth 

by the Armed Forces Committee on Post-War Educational Opportunities for 

Service Personnel In 1943, 

"...The primary purpose of any educational arrangements 
which we may recommend should be to meet a national need 
growing out of the aggregate educational shortages which are 
being created by the war... We have regarded any benefits which 
may b« extended to the Individuals In the process as Incidental."-'^ 

This legislation was seen as a mechanism for providing readjustment 

benefits to veterans and to meet a national shortage created by the war. It 

was not to provide educational benefits to all veterans: consequently, the 

legislation had a narrow scope of benefits and opportunities. In that the 

law was designed to aid a small number of veterans, many of the provisions 

were loosely defined and lacked a rigid set of requirements and standards. 

An example of this can be seen through the definition of the types of course 

and school that a veteran could select: 

**.,,any eligible person... Is entitled to such course of 
education or training, full time or...1n part-time training* 
as he may elect, and at any approved educational or training 
Institution at which he chooses Yo enroll* whether or not 
located In the State in which he resides* which will accept 
or retain him as a student or trainee In any field or branch 
of knowledge which such Institution finds him qualified to 
undertake or p^jrsue.. ."36 

This provision In P,l. 346 gave a veteran the maximum freedom to choose what 

kind of education or training he desired and where he chose to pursue It. The 

only major requirement was that the Institution or establishment be one that 

was approved. 
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The Approving Funotion 

House Corolttee ?X. No. 210» from the Administrator of Veterans* Affa1r$» 

19SQ» defined an approved Institution as: 

"...one which has been approved by the appropriate agency 
of the State, or the Administrator, as qualified and equlppe^'i 
to furnish education or tralnlncLjLo such eligible veterans v^ho 
may elect to enroll therein..."**^ 

The Congress, through this provision recognized the right of the States to 

evaluate and supervise educational Institutions and establishments within 

their borders and gave the States the printary responsibility for the approval 

of schools and courses for veterans. Thus, the Administrator of Veterans* 

Affairs, Inmedlately after the passage of the bill wrote to the governor of 

each State and territory and requested that an agency be designated to approve 

educational and training Institutions and courses for veterans, ^ As stated 

In P. I. 346 the Administrator was to: 

"...secure from the appropriate agency of each State a 
list of the educational and training institutions (Including 
Industrial establishments) within such jurisdiction, which 
are qualified and equipped to furnish education or training.,."-*^ 

In the .;ia4or1ty of States, the governor designated the State Department of 
Education to csrr^ out the approving functions. The rfaiwlnlng States desig- 
nated these functions to other boards and co*irilss1ons. 

In 1945, P. I- 190 was passed and considerably liberalized the Gl Bill by 
extending the period of eligibility for benefits* and liberalized conditions 
of enlistment and service This had the effect of enabling more veterans to 
take advantage of educational benefits, and their numbers quickly Increased. 
Later that year P.L. 268 which substantially aniended several provisions of 
the original GI Bill was passed. The most striking feUure of this bill was 
the removal of the requirement to show that one's education was interrupted 
by service. Moreover, it removed the age limit and extended the course 
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initiation and termlnlation dates. It also authorized short intensive course 
of less than thirty weeks. All of these features opened up the opportuni- 
ties for profit, since it became apparent that hundreds and thousands of 
veterans would now be eligible for educational benefits. Almost overnight, 
thousands of Institutions sprung up (see Tables 68 and 69). 
Iitmediately abuses Increased, particularly in the profit-making Institutions. 
House Report No* 210 from the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs, 1950, and 
the report of the General Accounting Office to the House Committee on Veterans* 
Affairs, 1951 discuss In detail abuses which characterized the operation of 
the program 1n profit school s. Some of these abuses were: 

"1. Inaccuracies in cost and attendance data* 

2. Excessive payments for subsistence. 

3. Establishment of dumr^ corporations. 

4. Duplication in the Issuance of supplies. 

5. Promotional schemes to increase enrollment. 

6. Attempts to obtain excessive profits. 

7* Unethical Influence of ^Veterans' Administration 
and State officials /^^^ 

The State approving agencies, originally certain that they would be able to 

handle the approval process successfully, found themselves overwhelmed. In 

a discussion in the Bradley Commission Peport, 

"...some concern m% expressed about "opening up'* tne law 
for fear fly-by-night sncools would be established. It 
was generally agreed, however, that the State approval 
(approving) agencies could and would be established. (How- 
ever.) the effect of the forces brought to bear on the 
State Approval Agencies *^s such as to make It imposs- 
ible for all but a few of them to do a satisfactory job 
of fulfilling their function as set forth in P.L. 346^" 
(The term approval and approving are used interchange- 
ably throughout the literature: however, the correct 
te™ as set fQr^^ in P.L. 550 and subsequent legislation 
Is State Appro^nq Agency.) 43 

ProbtmB Confronting th^ State Approt>iny AgenaUa 

In addition to the number of Institutions that were established and their 

abuses, there were several factors that added to the problems confronting the 
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Table 68: NUMBER OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS ON THE APPPROVED 
LIST ON OCTOBER 31, 1949 WHICH WERE ESTABLISHED 
SUBSEQUENT TO JUNE 22. 1944 
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Source: Report on Education and Training Under the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act, as Amended, 
House Committee Pr)nt No. 210 81st Congress, 
2nd Session » page 47. 



Table 69: NUMBER OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS ON APPROVED LIST 
OCTOBER 31. 1949, BY TYPE AND PROFIT STATUS AND 
PERIOD DURING WHICH FIRST APPROVED 
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2nd Session, page 46. 
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State Approving Agencies: 

Uck of Funds , P.L. 346 did not provide funds for these agencies. Some states 

chose to fund their agencies while others did not. The Immediate result of 

the lack of funds was that some states moved slowly to perform their functions. 

According to the Bradley Commission Report: 

"In qeneral, they felt that since this was a Federal proqram 
for veterans and because Federal funds were not provided to 
the states, let the Federal Government's agent--The Veterans* 
Administration— worry about it."^^ 

Some states, then establUhed standards and criteria, while others gave blanket 
approval to all schools, without even an initial inspection. 
lack of Criteria for Approval and Minimum Standards . P. I, 346 did not estab- 
lish criteria for approval of schools by State Approving Agencies: this 
resulted in little uniformity among State Approving Agencies 1r the develop- 
ment of policies and procedures for approval of schools. Some states publish- 
ed standards and criteria, while others did not. A school might receive 
approval in one state but would be unacceptale in another state,46 

With the recognition of thes problems came new legislation^ P.L. 679, 
approved in 1946, established criteria for approval of on-the-job training 
establishments and authorized the Adm1n1stt*ator to reimburse State Agencies 
for expenses Incurred in carrying out this functlon.^^ P.L* 377, approved 
in 1947* Involved the setting uo of allowances in tuition rates to the State 
or local agencies for supervision of agricultural tralnlng.^^ P.L. 610, 
approved in 1950, provided for the VA to reimburse State Agencies for Inspec- 
tion and supervision of proprietary profit schools, defined avocatlonal and 
recreational courses and provided minimum attendance requirements for veterans 
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pursuing trade or technical cour'-es below the college level. ^ PX. 6S0 
in the Korean program put forth detailed provisions of standards for approval 
of courses. Among these provisions as listed in the Bradley Conrnsslon Report 
were; 

"1. Prohibition of avocatlonal and recreational courses, 

2. Prohibition of courses for veterans If the course has not been 
in operation for two years, 

3. Prohibition of courses offered by profit schools unless 15 percent 
of the enrol lees are nonveterans. 

4. Detailed criteria for the approval of accredited and nonaccredlted 
courses. 

5. Definition of a full-time course." ^ 



Divided AdministraLtVid AulhoHtif 

All of the legislation set forth fairly rigid standards and criteria for 
State Approving Agencies. However, rules and regulations are of little signif- 
icance if not vigorously enforced. 

P.L. 346 made special efforts to protect the rights of States to assess 

the quality of education in institutions within their borders. In fact. 

P.L. 346 as a amended states: 

"The Veterans Administration is expressly prohibited by law 
from exercising any control or supervision over a State Approval 
Agency or an educational institution/'^' 

Even though this gave the VA no enforcement powers % it nevertheless had to 

rely upon the State agency's decisions on the quality of education as wnll 

as spend sizable sums of money for agencies over which the VA basically had 

no control » Moreover, there was still major concern over the quality of non- 

acertditid courses below the colleye level. 

"the law contemplates that States will withdraw approval 
where such action Is warranted and notify the Veterans 
Administration promptly of any action taken which affects 
the proqram. However, there is no provision for enforce* 
ment of such actions by the Federal Goverfwnent. . .The intent 
of Congress to maintain States* control over the educational 
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systems In their jurisdiction Is understandable. However, 
It Is recognized that Congress clearly holds the Veterans 
Administration responsible for the custodianship and 
proper use of Federal funds expended for the veterans* 
educational program. As t'le situation now stands, the 
Veterans Administration does not have adequate authorltytp 
to discharge this responsibility promptly and properly, "^^ 

This statement was made In a Management Survey of Activities of the VA by the 

firm of 6oo2*A11en-Ham11ton In 1952. VA Regulations from ig66 give the VA 

authority to determine whether the State Approving Agencies under the 

terms of contract or reimbursement agreements are complying with the standards 

and provisions of the law.^^ However, there Is Itttle evidence to suggest that 

the VA can determine what the State Approving Agencies are doing^ or that the 

VA can be assured of the quality of education particularly in proprietary 

profit programs and courses. To understand why this is true, it Is necessary 

to explain the State Approving system as it functions today, for the Vietnam 

era veteran. 

JtaU' Approving AjutruiitJB luday 

The State Aoproving Agencies are responsible for insuring the quality of 
education of courses taken by veterans, These approving agencies are designa- 
ted by the governors of eich states If there are two state agencies* the 
responsibility of approving Institutional training and education usually Is 

given to the State Department of Education, while apprenticeship and other 

54 

on-the-job training programs are given to the State Department of Labor, 
There were. In Fiscal Year 1973, 71 agencies under contract with the VA, These 
agencies are reimbursed for their services. These services are based on a formula 
which calls for an average of one visit to an Institution of Higher Learning, and 
2 1/2 visits to all other institutions and programs annually. A breakdown of 
estimated and dctual costs shows a Fiscal Year 1973 estimated cost of $10.6 million 
for these agencies (see Table 70}. 
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70: ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL PAYMENTS TO STATE APPROVING AGENCIES, 

1947-55, 1966-73 



Fiscal 
Year 
Ending 
June 3D 


Estimated 


Actual 


1947 


m 


$2,638,090 


1948 


m 


4,579,420 


1949 


NA 


4,586.749 


1950 


fiA 


3,181.031 


1951 


NA 


2,401 ,956 


1952 


NA 


2,318.483 


1953 


NA 


2,043,053 


1954 


NA 


2,327,210 


1955 


NA 


2.457.552 


1966 


$ 190,000 


262.875 




! fD I D tUUU 




1963 


1 .700.000 


1 ,898,893 


1969 


2,900.000 


2.817.661 


1970 


4.200.000 


3.709.339 


1971 


5.800,000 


4,839,951 


1972 


8,000,000 


6,387,238 


1973 


10,665,000 


8,853,983 



Source: Compiled from text table of Bradley Commission. 

Part IX (Bj, 21 and data from Office of Research 
and Statistics* VA, August 2» 1973. 
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The Statt approving system is confusing and complicated* because each State 
functions autonomously and independently of any national standards. In add- 
it1on» the States decide whether there will be one agency to approve courses* 
Of several* and what their duties and obligations are. Each State performs 
two functions. It licenses schools to operate (or exempts them from licensing) » 
and approves schools for veterans. In some States* such as Maryland, the lic- 
ensing amJ approval standards are the same for all institutions: In order for 
a school to operate it must meet the same standards that have been set for 
veterans. Other states, schools are licensed using one set of criteria, and 
approval based on other criteria ► Licensing may merely require an application 
and fee for a license* which then becomes the determination of whether or not 
a school may operate* regardless of any educationa qualifications?^ 

The approval system operates loosely within the context of privat^e 
accreditation. In order to approve courses for veterans* the States may rely 
on accreditation associations. It Is up to the State to determine which and 
how many accreditation associations it wishes to rely upon.^S The State also 
can decide not to rely upon an accreditation assocation at all. If a school 
Is accredited, and its accreditation is accepted by the State Agency, it comes 
under Section 1775 of Title 38, U.S. Code* Veterans' Benefits* 1973. This 
approval requires the accredited Institution^ to transmit copies of its bulle- 
tin to the State Agency and to keep adequate progress records of veterans. 
Nonaccredtted courses are subject to Section 177e which sets forth criteria 
to be n»t for courses; these criteria are oriented towards attendance verifi- 
cation and record keeping, and leave most of the quality control decisions 

entirely up to the States, 

Yet most of the criteria concerning educational quality are so vague that 
they require broad Interpretation by the agencies that are supposed to be 
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guided by the criteria. For instance, one ct iterion for approval reads: 

**The courses, curriculum, and instruction are consistent In 
quality, content and length with similar courses in public 
schools and other private schools In the State, with recog- 
nized accepted standards. ''57 

But, these recognized, accepted standards can be those mlnlnial standards that 

the State used for licensing, which may be no more than the requirenient of a 

licensing ft^e. It is this i.ystem that has been under attack by the U.S. Office 

of Education which questions the State Approval System as to its supervision 

and assessment of institutions, for veterans and for nnn-veterans. In an 

Information bulletin from the Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility 

staffs Office of Education, the statement is made that: 

"In a few States practically no public contfol is exercised 
over <-he establishment of in*:titut1ons with respect to their 
educational legitimacy. In such states almost any person or 
oroup can set up and operate an educational enterprise* grant- 
ing diplomas and degrees of all kinds without any standards 
regarding the availability of resources and equifm^nt for a 
sound program of Instruction. "58 

With the States able to broadly interpret the law, the criteria do not appear 

to be an accurate measure of the performance of State Approving Agencies. Nor 

Is there any evidence that the criteria are applied uniformly throughout the 

States. The National Assocation of State Approving Agencies, organized In 

1948, '^to bring together the sovereign states in a concentrated effort to 

Improve avenues of providing better education and training for eligible vet- 

erans'*^^ is a private, voluntary membership organization. It tries to 

provide a framework within which States can work together to ^.. develop 

improved sta-dard^ which would be generally uniform throughout the country 

and.,. develop enough courage to enforce compliance.'* These statements from 

a 1961 historical review of the National Association of State Approving 

Agencies speak to the fact that within the organization, there are approver j 
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agencies that have not met their standards- however* it is not a regulatory 
agency. 

Since the criteria set forth in the law allowed broad Interpretation, 
and since there Is no agency or coordinating body to apply the criteria 
uniformly* it is difficult to measure the performance of the State Approviny 
Agencies. This derives from the relationship hPtween the VA and the State 
Approving Agencies, 

Tiu: Hole of Cht' VLiterans AdminiaUxiliijn 

The VA is prohibited from interfering with educational quality. However* 
the State Approving Agencies range widely in their enforcement powers, dill- 
gence and capability. The result is a lack of control and dlso a lack of know- 
ledge* of evaluation, of data* of assurance that veterans are getting fair 
value for their time and nxjney. The VA is not prohibited from collecting any 
Information that could be an indicator of perfomiance. It is stated In Title 
38* U.S. Code. Veterans* Benefits, ig73 that: 



"Each State Approving Agency shall furnish the Administrator 
with a current list af educational institutions specifying 
courses which it has approved, and in addition to such list 
It shall furnish such othe*" infornsatlon to the Administrator 
as it and the Administrator may detemtine to be necessary 
to c^rr^ out the purposes of this chapter. Each State Approv- 
ing Agency shall notify the Administrator of the disapproval of 
any course previously ajjprv^ved and shall set forth the reasons 



for such disapproval. 
There Is* at the present time, no published nationwide list of schools or 
courses that have been approved, or schools that nave lost their approval . 
All of these directives h^vi? been implemented on a State wide level, ^h^r^* 
the regional offices of the V4 keep files and lists received from the State 
Approving Agencies. Thus* In order to find out how many and what schools have 
been approved and disapproved for what reasons* It would be necessary to 
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contact each regional office for this information. Since the Central Office 
of the VA does not have a consolidated list of approved schools or schools 
that have lost their approval, it is difficult to determine whether or not 
the regional offices have implemented this statute. 

Another useful source of information would be the compilation of complaints 
against institutions of problems under the aegis of the approving agencies. 
Again, this is handled on the Regional Office level. Complaints that come into 
the Central Office or the Regional Offices are referred to the Approving 
Agencies, which are adequately handled. This kind of information could be 
particularly helpful indetermining whether a particular agency was function- 
ing properly to assure the qual<ty of education in an institution. A lack of 
knowledge precludes a knowledgeable assessment of this. 

The VA has maintained that there is no reason for them to keep this infor- 
mation, since it is not their responsibility to measure the performance of 
State Approving Agencies. Yet, the VA allocated $10.6 million in Fiscal Year 
1973 to reimburse the State Approving Agencies to determine the quality of 
education that a veteran receives and whether this education served to meet 
the needs of veterans. A 1951 House Select Committee to Investigate Educa- 
tional and Training Program Under the CI Bill reported that; 

"It is well established that any governmental agency has a 
primary and implicit duty, when disbursing tax money, to 
supervise the use of those funds in a fashion which will 
insure that the money is wisely and economically spent for 
the purpose Congress intended. This duty is always present 
regardless of the conditions. "65 

This statement was made to reflect a problem present in 1951, but In 
1973 the same situation exists. There is no way to determine whether the VA 
has Insured that the money used to reimburse the State Approving Agencies was 
wisely and exonomlcally spent. Moreover, the VA warns students to check on 
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schools* particularly vocational and trade school St as to their refund policies 
and placement of graduates; The Federal Trade Commission issues similar warn- 
ings » and the U,S. Office of Education does not accept the approval of State 
Approving Agencies • In short, there reitiains more than a suspicion that the 
State Approving Agencies are not an effective means of insuring the quality 
of educational performance that is necessary to protect the veteran. 
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To improve 'readability, several frequently cited works In this report 
are referred to by their popularized or shortened names rather than their 
complete titles* as shown below: 

Bradley Coninis»»iun Report 



Conimlttee Print No. 210 



Booz-Allen Report 



1951 GAO Survey 



National Task Force 



CHAPTER 3 

U Benefit Levels in Veterans Programs, (1956). House Committee Print No. 243. 
84th Congress, 2nd session, p. 9, (Bradley Commission Report). 



CHAPTER 5 

1. veterans Administration, Readjustment Profile for Recently Separated 
Vietnam Veterans , Unpublished Draft, 1973. 

2. U.S. Bureau of the Budget, A S urvey of Socially and Economically 
Disadvantaged Vietnam Era Veterans , 1969. 

This study was based on a sample drawn from veterans whose 
residences could be identified as bBiriq located In disadvantaged 
areas according to FHA guidelines. 

3. Bradley Commissi on » 1956 Staff Report IV, pg. 101. 

4. Bureau of the Census, 1969 Census of Population, Veterans in the United 
States^ 1960, December 14, 1962. 
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Report of the President's Cotmilsslon on 
V eteran's Pens ionsTl 956 

Report on Education and Training Under 
the Servicemen's Readjustment Act , as 
Amended, House Committee Print Ho. 210, 

mb 

House Committee Print No. 312, 1952 
Management Survey of Activities of the 
Veterans Administration 

General Accounting Office Report of 
Survey* -y^eterans tducatjon and TraTnIng 
Programs , 1951 

National Task Force on Education and the 
Vietnam Era Veteran, 1972 
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CHAPTER 5 (continued) 

5. Wilma T. Don«*hue and Clark Tibbits* "College and University Procedures 
in the Reorientation of Vetercins**' Annals of the Afnerican Acadenjf* 
May 1945. 

6. Nicholas M. McKnight, "They Know What They Want," School and Sociot y » 
June 29, 1946, p. 452. 

7. Leo P. Crespi. "The Vetenin A Myth," Public O p i nion Q u arte rly » 
Fall ICJ^C. 

8. "Mind of the Ex-GI," New Republic, April 2a, 1947 , (no author), pg. 20. 

9. Alden V. Halloran, "Canparisnn of World War II, Korean, and Vietnam 
Prisoners of War," f>re:>ented rit the Leslie Chjpel .SenxDrial Symposium 

on Prisoners of War and their Psychological Probleitis* September 3» 1969. 

]Q. Marc J. Musser. "Chief Medical Director's Letter" (to Directors of VA 
Hospitals, etc.). December 22, 1970. 

n. Veterans Administration, Readjus tment Profi le of Re cently Separated 
Veterans (unpublished draft), June 197T- 

12. Gordon A. Brauti* et. »!l., " The V^^jng Psychiatric Patriot: A Comparison 
of Threr: Eras of Conflict/' Presented at the 15th Annual Conference* 

VA Cooperative Studies in Psychiatry, Houston, Texas, April 1970. 

13. Mary S. Harper, Montrose. New York, UAH "The Young Veteran Vis-A-Vis 
the Veteran of Previous Wars Inference for Assessing the Adequacy of VA 
Rehabilitation Programs/' (updated). 

14. Harold Chorny, et% al , "A Proposal for the Treatment of Vietnam Era 
Veterans," UAH, East Orange, New Jersey, March 4, 1970. 

15. Charles A. Stenger, "The Psychology of the Vietnam Veteran and Contemporary 
Times," May 14, 1972. 

16. B. Drummond Ayres, Jr., "The Vietnam Veteran: Silent, Perplexed. 
Unnoticed," November B, 1970. 

17. Albert J. Glass, in The Psychology and Physiology of Stress, Peter J. 
Bourne. Ed., New York* 1959, p. xxo, 

18. Polnrer, No Victory Parades , New York, !971, p, 154. 

19. Robert J. Lifton. "The Sears of Vietnam," Co<itmonweal , February 20, 1970, 
pp. 554-556. 

20. Peter G. Bourne* Men, Stress and Vietnam, Boston. H70. p. 42, 
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CHAPTER 5 (continued) 

21. Chaim Shatam, as quoted In "The Vietnam Veteran/' Murray Polnor, 
CommonweaU March 10. 1972, p. 13. 

22 Statement of Or. Robert J. Li f ton, in Uca rings Befejre the Senatf^ 

Subcorwiittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 9Ut Congress on Exam> nation 
of the problems of veterans wounded in Vietmim. Washlnqton* GPO» 1970t 
pp. 495-496. 

23. Mervin D. Field (Field Research Corporation), "Value of Collet^e Education 
Losing Weight with Public," Los Angeles Tim.o . July 3* 1973. 
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APPENDIX B 



THE VETERAN IN CALIFORNIA EDUCATION: 
A DESCRIPTION 
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INTRODUCTION 



Zn tM BpHrii of 1972 , the CaUfomU SUte Scholarship and Loan Comisslon 
iind th» four aajor segn»nts of post-sAcondary education in tf» stat«» with 
tho ft9sistanc« of tho CoHoge Entrance Examination Boards conductfid a study 
of students enrolled in higher education in California. The results of this 
Btudy^ provide a general data base concerning the characteristics of students 
In higher education in California. The survey also provides data on student 
finMcial aid and student economicB. Through the cooperation of the College 
Entrance Kxaml nation Boards the data were reanalyzed to provide a subsidiary 
report, in thm same form, on that portion of the population who indicated that 
they vwre veterans of the United States Anaed Forces and/or were receiving 
benefits under the GI Bill, The infonaation from that Survey forms the basis 
of this description of the veteran in higher education* 

LIMITATIOriS or THE STUDY 

1, The survey instxn«»nts were distributed in January ar-d February and com- 
pleted and returned in March and April, As such, the responses indioate in 
large part how the students finance thc^ir educations — not how they might 
ha^e financed them had conditions and situations been different. 
Z» The respondents classified for this report as veterans undoubtedly include 
^om small number of vddows and dependents who responded affinsatively to the 
general question *'estii&ate the aaount of money you will receive during the 



Research Report Nunjber 1, fftyd^nt jR^ S9ty c ^^ Survey. SacreiLentor California 
State Scholarship and Loan Cosndssion, 1972* 
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nln«-{aonth Ac&deaic ^tar rroo • • * GI Bill»^ It m5 not possiblt to separatd 
or pcsltlv«}^ Idontiry this ss&Il number of respondents from tha special anal- 



3* The Purvey instrumsnt collacts anonyinoua, unverified student responses* 
As one would expect ^ som of the respondents expressed their displeasure at 
being asked to respond to yet another questionnaire by providing answers that 
demonstrated very creative iispossibilities. The number of suoh responses was 
saall, arxL the internal oonsistency of the majority of questionnaires appear 
to reflect honest efforts tu answer the questions* Where external data wore 
available for coaparison^ the sttsdant x^aponses grouped clocely around the 
expected averages* 



The Surv9y instrus^ent, known as the Student Resources Survey^ contained a 
core of 6U cDSison questions* Some segswnts added % few additional questions 
to obtain infonnation unique to their needs t The first 10 questions colleat 
basic UescripUlve information (sex^ ags^ oarital status » etcJi the next three 
general financial information (parental incocae^ hours of eisplo^nti self- 
support); the next five information about college expenses | the next 28 inf ob- 
lation about the sources of financial support available duriiig the school year 
(faiaily, employiiient, personal savings, grants, loans, etc.); and the final 17 
questions gather data about a variety of additional demographic and financial 
c nsiderations (<*cAui«aiic achieveiiiBat, plans for persistence, living arrange-- 
ments, etc.)* A copy of the questionnaire is reproduced as Appendix A. 
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PARTICIPATING I^ISTITUTIONS; 

Qu»atlonnAiros wora received fzN>m students enrolled in Bl institutions of higher 
eduoAtlon in C&lifomia. At the University of California^ 9 campuses participate* 
edj in the California State University and College System, II institutiona; from 
the Indepe^ident Colleges and Universities, 41 participated; and from the comuni* 
ty collages, 20 inetitutions w«re included* A complete list of the participating 
institutions is reproduces as Appendix B. 

SAMPHNG TECHNIQUES; 

It was Intended that the questionnaires be distributed by the participating in- 
stitutions to the entire student body during mid-year registration. However, 
differences in academic year calendar and registration procedures made this im- 
possible at some. The data collection methods varied and influenced the sample 
size for each segment, 

1. At the Univet^sity of California all nine campui?es participated. With the 
exception of the Los Angeles canipus (which mailed questionnaires to ail stu- 
dents), all of the campuses distributed questionnaires during the January reg- 
istration. Responses were received frOBi approximately 64 percent of the total 
enroUjiant* Comparison of the responses to independent information for the same 
period revealed that the Survey responseij' w^re within 2-4 percent of enrollment 
reports* In the opinion of thff University, the dat* are representative of the 
University of California student popx^tion. 

2. Eleven campuses of the California State University and College ^stem par- 
ticipated* At eight the questionnaire was included in the spring quarter reg- 
istration process, at two the questionnaire was distributed in connection with 
closing regifjtration activities, and at one a ten percent randoni sample mail 
survey was conducted* Responses were received from IB. 4 percent of the 
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total st^Jdtnt body, it vfts 4et«pmlntd that tha questionnaire responses cok- 
pared favorably with ayatem-wide distributions available froa other eourcas 
(vdthin 2-5 percent in aost inatances). The OSLin found that the survey was 
fairly representative of the total student body and no evidence was found 
to indicate significant syetematic bias. 

3. Forty-one institutions that are lawribers of the Asswciation of Independ- 
ent California Colleges and Universities participated. Moat chose a sam^ 
size of betvwon 25 and 50 percent of enroUaent, A few distributed to ev«iy 
student. Either direct mail or elassrooa administration waa used in most 
cases. The response rate represents 11.7 percent of the total enrolLaent in 
the AICCU member institutions. 

4. Twenty conaaunity colleges were selected as a representative sample of 
the <?3 in California. The participating cosimmity colleges employed a wide 
variety of sampling approaches with the primary method a classroom distribu- 
tion to all students enrolled in selected classes or in classes meeting at 
selected tlASa. 

RESPONSE RATE AND HETUHKS: 

Completed questionnaires were received from 160,370 students, both graduate 
and undergraduate, enrolled in 81 institutions of post-secondary education. 
The distribution of responses was: 



University of California 
California State University 



Par^49j.pating Number of Percent of fiipjljl^nt' 
Institutions R^spon^es • Raspondini^ 

9 63,740 eu% 



and Colleges 
Independent Colleges 



11 



47,252 



18 



and Universities 
Community Colleges 





12,132 



12 



5 
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Within the total reyponfient group approxlnvito 16 percent ^HgntifUd themsjelver 

ao veterano. The di;3tribution of veteran;^ wan; 

N.TOber of Ho^^ponser. Percent "f^,Tgt,^j. 

froni, Veteran:: rfe.v'.ponUentf; 

Ifnlversity of Caliromia • 

California Jt&te Univerr;ity 

and Colleger V,8^2 20.8 

Independent rollegei; an^i 

UitiV6r::ities 1,3^ 10. S 

Cossnimity Colleges , y.l04 24.1 

;J5»810 



DATA ANALY:;iU; 

The comploted que3tionnair*»« wdr« keypunched J^nd ctnaly/ed by computer nystem, 
QllEiiT, developed by the College Entrance Examination Boai\i. In addition to 
providing baric frequency dlritributlons, percentage;^, and mean^i for the re- 
sponses to Indiv^.dual questions, the system provides for the internal gen- 
eration of information through the combination of responses to individual 
queationsp For example, the special analysis produced for the veterans popula- 
tion vas generated through the combination of responses to question 64 ("Are 
you a veteran of the U*f3. Amed Forces^*) and question 40 (''Ajre you receiving 
assistance under the GI Bill"). The original analysis was completed in the 
summer of 1972; the special veterans analysis in early June, 1973. Both analyses 
vsre made usii^g the same computer system # . 
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Th« b*{'.lc r.afflple of 160>rt70 in^'luded !n the Daiifomia :'/tudent kerif^urce liurvey 
waii rompami againiil inuef^endont ;.tati;.ti»iai anal^ .O' Available* throu^'h thu 
educational inntitution^J i^pro ;ented. 'Wher^* cnmp^irii.on 'i-ita wertj avdilBblo, 
the reopv^ni^es given in the ;;tuaunt l(«!iour<*e .Purvey fell within two to five 
percent oi the expected. Howevc-r, in ^'ome instanced mi filroctiy c«>mparablc 
infomiation wai: available an-J the po;;.;ibi ILty exi;:t:'. that then? may not be a 
complete representation of the total pcpuLition. Por exMfnple, high ino«<<me 
student who were not interes ted in financial aid may not have con^ploted the 
quoutlDiiS dealing with rQL'->ur:*:- and oxpen:;e:', t lie ruby rtjr. trie ting the range 
of data in the iiurvey. Although there i:; no evidence in the ror.ultn that 
would lead to the eoncluiiion that there wa:; a ;:elective bia;: in the i^ample, 
the abt;enf-e of comparative dsta preclude:- a definitive i?tatement. ^Juch com- 
parative lata a:-! are available, in the opinion of the original research staff 
and representative:" oi* the inetitutitin:^ them^elvtiu^ indicate that the rt>::ulttJ 
are rtjpr^; *:ntative of th^. tot^l ptipuiation of : student :> In |)oi;t -secondary 
education In L'alifomia and j'^' Mfy a high level of confidence in the infor- 
mation from thir> group. 

Within the total sample of ;.tuduntr. in pj.-.t-iiecondary education in California, 
16 percent of the :;tudentL; identify them.:elvo;' a:' vcteraniJ. A- would be ex- 
pected, the uample oT veterans aiff«rt. from tho general population on a num- 
ber -^f variable:^* It Id fjlear}^ not 'Comparable t*^ the general population in 
California — which wa;^ exj.>ectod and anticipated. 

In one particular aapsct, both the total sample and the veteran:; cample in 
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• .«iii*oi'ala ar^ not repreiieritativo of the totality oi' por.t-reccnciary wducMtion 
In the Unitttd Jtata;j. Beth reflect the fa<*t t^Uit tho pattern of California 
pjjt-aec^>nUary education i:*» heavliy in favor of attendance at public lnt;titu- 

Tablo I 

Enrollntent Si '^^^ ££ Cuntrol o£ |^r^atltutlun 





yp^ted ;^tate:j'^ 




Total 


SRJ Veteran 


; n.^titutlonal 
Control 




Fail, ^970 


Topulatlun 


Population 
3Drln«. 1972 


Public 


74',' 






95?: 


iVi vatti 


26 


10 


8 


5 



■v;. Willingham ha.: eonw»nted^, "The free acce:',v higher ini'titutloni^ in California 
ii'f; alnio::t oxuluriive^y the publif- corniiunity collog<^:* . . . they acu-ount for 80 
t«;i*-ent oi* all f irr^t-tima «nrolLnont in the ^tato . , . thi'uughout the statu 
' ;) i^vjrcent i^f the population live:; within ci^rsnutim* ai. tnnc«e of a l*reo-accen;i 
■oilefe . . . this figure, ai3 muuh at? an>' uther, lilu^tri^te:; tht^ rndicali^ 
i]/;t*«rent ;;hape higher education will tak*^ if it followr. the i:aiin>mia model 
, . , *:alifornia in an important ntate becaui'.o it ir. often r^jgardtfd an a pro- 
/»«^f:v.,ive bellwether for the future iihape of higher education in the reot of 
nation . . It U natural, therefore, that bath the tutal and veterans 



'\ I' ..lectii>nj of 1-kiucational ;:tat^utic3 to 1980-81. Wa.*'hins*cnt National Center 
Iviucatlonal Jtatisticn, 1971* 

^;}i>^e3t of I'jducatlonal :'tatisticD, Wachington: National Center for I'klucational 
■t?iti2tic», 1971- 

' • IILn^^ham, Warren. Free^cceoD (^4 |;^ |^ef Pkiuoation^ New YorkJ College Entrance 
^ imi nation Board, 1970# 
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sanplea of the .'Lua^f^♦v Heyourceu :3urvey i*hould reflect thiii pattern of atten- 
dance at ini^tituti on;-.. 

A relate 1 rea:^on which may explain the heavy enrollinent in public institutions 
in the ,'?tudent Resources Survey vt?torans: group is the tuition levels at the 
various institutions. Thia is particularly relevant to the veteran of the 
Vietnam Conflict, who unlik<» his World War II counterpart, does not receive a 
tuition allowance in addition to hiii uubsictence. The State Univeroity and 
College and Consnunity College syijteiso, with the lowest tuition, contributed 
most heavily to the veterans sample. The Independent Colleges and the Univer- 
oity, with the higher tuitions, contributed least to the sample. 

Table 2 

Response Rates and Average Tuition 
Spring. 197^ 



Tvp^ of Institution 


Percent of 
Tc^al Sample 


Percent of 
Veterans Sajuple 


Aver'A^e Tuition 
and Feeo5 


ConiJiunity Colleges 




35 


$ lU 


State College 
and University 


29.4 


38.1 


207 


University 


39.6 


21. :> 


335 


Independent Colleges 


7.5 


5.1 


1,827 



The saniple of data included in the California Student Resource Survey appears 
to be representative of the total post-secondary educational population in 



^Student reported data. While thifj may vary from the officially eotimat^d 
averages, it does represent the students' perceptions of what they are bt^ing 
charged and are paying. 
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thmt ^Ute. TUt the isai^pie iii biaccd in favor or ntuaent;: attending lower^cont 
public institutions is reflectiva of cnnditionr. In California, and may not rep- 
resent the totality of post-secondary education in the United States. 

COMPARISON vn:TH VKTERANC .PO PULATI^lNlV. 

A comparison of the Jtud'^nt Resources Jurvey ruopondentii and veterans isi made 
difficult by the general lack of information in the Veteranii Administration 
about the veterans population in general and the population in education in 
specific • The comparioona are even more difficult with conflicti^ other than 
the most recent, where Veterans Adnvinistration atatisticj} are nearly all 
unpublis^hed, informal, and inconsistent. 

Type of Institution; 

Aa indicated earlier, tha Student Reyourcei^ iJurvey veterans population reflects 



the trend in the State of California toward attendance at the lower coot public 
institution's of post-secondary education. This trend, however, has increased 
since World War II. It represents a general trend In poi;t-seuondary educa- 
tion in the nation toward public instituticn^Js 



Table 3 

LnroLb^wnt ifi Institutions af Hifihej; Ed^y^aop 
United states, b^ qo;>trol o£ Institution^ 



T%*ne of Control 



2m 



1221 



PubUc- 



Private 



49.3 
50.7 



41.6 



74,3 
25.7 



. ^ Digest of Educational 3tatistic5> Washington: National Center for iSducational 
.statistics, 1971* 
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Th« anroilJTwnt of veterans ha;^ appeaptd to <*oinclle with thlr. national tron4 
towani public education. The veter&ni'. in the Student Kar.ourcer. i;urv«y accen* 
tuate this tendency, probably as a tHifltj'alon ♦ f th« Qd^•o^itl^'nai i^yntem Hxvi 
oppprtunltie; !n the /.tate f t'ailfornia*: 

T.-ible U 

Veteran.'. KnnainK^nt in Int^tltutUmH oj; Hif^,h4?r Kgu.^at Un 



Veterani". Group In Trainitig 


In* tltutii.n;, |njj^tutlcn;« 






World War II likB-^^^ 

Korean c nfUct 19'?7-'?B^ 

Vietnam c 'nfllct 

California Jtudent 

R«scuro« Jurvey 197i-72*^ 


7V 

95 i 



AnothtJr rear.^'n l'. r tho particularly high part icipat Inn in public p^f^t-^^ewnd^ 
ary eduoati^^n am-ng the Jtudent Hei^^iUrcet: Survey population i;i the lavei of 
tuitl n charged by the InL^titutlr-n-i, as previ'..ut;ly noted. 4. 

of • 

The asrerage age of th« Vietnam Conflict veteran is higher than that of the 

Korean conflict veteran* but lower than that of tho World War TI veteran. 

The r^purteil average age of the veteran in training por.t-Vietnara io similar to 



"^ Hearlniin before the ijubeocmittee on liead.1ustment > Education, and Smplovaent, 
Coninitte'^ on Veterans Affairii, United Jt&teii Oenate, on U. 2161 and related 
billn^ Mar'ih 2>, 1973- 

S Jtudent IJesources ;^'urvey. Saci^monto: California State scholarship and Loan 
Cojn!ii0tiion« 1972* 
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that of the two previous. ^roupiJ. Within th#* ilturtont liu;'.f;ur(?©:: .Purvey veter.'fnii 
populatloHt the mean Agu i:. nearly comparable? to that of the total pont-Viettiam 
veterant but higher than th« reported average i'or v**ter.in:: in training at Uiu 
jame tlir». The dtctribution of aceii upptfur:; to l»v cemi-aily jv-pj^erientative of 
the total Vietnam vgteran popuL-ition, with r.U^ihtly iff; r- reprerentation among 
the youngeist veteran arui romewhat mo\*e reprfti^antation oi* th»^ oi(if;r;t veteran?.. 

Ajt« VgtferMn.-^ :teli*otgci Population! 



Vetoranj^ t^roup 










Above 


^<^an 












World War 11 
Total Group, 
June, 1947^ 




^7.7'r 




IV. 7/ 


19.1/ 


;^9.i 


In-Training-^^ 
1948-^9 


.8 


41.3 


35.1 


14.4 






Korean Confiict 
T'^tai Trroup 
Ikjoember, l9t»A^ 


1.^ 


44.4 


37. H 




7.1 


26.6 


In-Traininr.-^^ 






63.7 






26.9 


Vietnam Conflict 
Total t^roup^ 
fi^cember, 197 -t* 


• V 




46.8 


:4.^' 


7.!:> 


28.0 


In-Trainln?-^^ 


.3 


3U*4 


40.4 




13.0 




:ituclent Ne:<ourr!e"^^ 
I'urvey Veterans 




^3.7 


4'i.O 


14.8 


1!).3 


28.8 



9 pata. on Vietnam Kra Veteran;;. Wa/hingtnns Veterans. A'imlniiaratliin, 1972. 

l^Unpubll;3hea Veterans Aindnintration ::tatir.tic.;. Wliile it 1;; acknowledged 
that periodr. of time are not cr^mparablu with other Mtatinticn, the data 
preBented here ir© the beet available from the Veterans AdminictAMlion* 

^^ilpecial analyyi/ of the bai^ic Jtudent Resources tJurvey rejip^mees. AJi sxibse- 
references to ".^tuaent \^Hi'>^^\xvoc Purvey Veteran'*" and •^OitUfomia Vetar'iow" 
m fr^m thl:. analytilo. 
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Uate of Attondanee; 

Th« v«t»rAnn in thn ;;tucient Renourcey Purvey population are enroll'^tl at rates of 
training which appear to be oomparahle to ttie total veteran., population in 
training for the period: 

Table 6 

Itate cf Trainin^t, riel^.^t^^n Populjitiunu 



Veterans Group 


lLuli-tii?» Lej;:-. Than rull-Tinie 






World War 11^ 
Novamber, 1V47 

Korean Conflict^ 
Noveuiber, 195>6 

Vietnam Confllct^'^ 
November, 1972 

/»tud#»nt He.-iourcjs :;urvey 
Spring, 1972 


a3.^^. 16.^;' 

66.8 33.2 
70.1 ^!9.y 
68.7 31,3 



The ;]turtent Recources :Jurvey veteranr. and Vietnam Confliot vtfterant; »v a total 
group are attending poL;t-"^ieconUary institution/: Tull-tlme in smaller percent- 
ages than did the World War XI gntup^ but i.li^'.Utiy mnna than did the veterans 
of the Korean Conflict. The difference;^ between the total veterans 

group ar^ not {Significant. 

D*ipendenta: 

The .student Resource;' Purvey vetorai).- population includer^ a smi^llor percentage 



^Unpubli:^h^d Veterans Aa!nini:.trati^>n Dtatir.ticr. 

^3 ^r^fprqatLon Bulletin DVB , 24'>72->9. Waiihington; Veterans Adminiiitration, 
1972. Total college attendance adjut;ted to remove jorreopondence school 
participation. 
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. f uruaarrUfl vet«rnn» (being paiii for no dependent) than i<>ei' the total Vietnam 
er4i group in training; mot'e married veterans^ without children (being paid for 
one a^p^ndent); and rubctantiall^ more oarriad veterans with 'hildren (being 
p^id Tor mors than one dependent)* 

Table 7 

Vgteran;^ \ I)f pendents^ Selei^t^d Popu^iti on,. 
la ^^^inini! 



Veteran;:. 'IrouD 


Not Paid For 
I)ej3enderkti5 
C^lnftle) 


TnU For 
On«^ pcpendofit 
(Harried, No 

Children) 


Piiid For 
Hope Than 
One ^)ependent 
(Married, with 
Children; 


World War 11^ 
November, 19i*7 


46.1* 


23. 7^^- 




Korean Conflict^ 
November » 19*/6 


4b. D 


17. ^ 




Vietna.«i Conflict^ 
Novambor, 1972 


b8.3 


17.2 




:Jtudent Resource Purvey 

:*,pring, 1972 
(Higher B:ducation <>nly) 


4M 


^2.3 


32. ^ 



In terwR nf lewni^ntJ^p th<9 stud'^nt Kef^ourr*^ Survey vete-'anr are more like their 
counterparts in the earlier two gr<^upfi> in training than tney are liKe the 
general population of Vietnam .ra veterans in training. 



^ ;)a'^-i o£t v.letpa/n K. ^a Veterans > Washington: Veterans AdminiJ^tration, 1972, 
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An w.^uii I'V expected, tj-r veteran.: popui?tticn !:» pretiomir^^iriti^v male. In the 

Vvfertt 5jal«5 10. 6 percent ft^maio. Thi ■ • nipnn?'! with p'^T'/^nt nkjic- arj 
41. Q p6r<:€nt f«.'male tn tho t^^tai (\Hli\' rnla .n.ripl.. I'he nuut-.T of wuir^n who 
Tlbed themntiive. veteran*^ l:i wlgnlf inantly hirhar than the tuVil num- 
ber >?• i.'.-wn 5'. ti- nati 'pai veterani: p.jpulati -n^ a *'intllng that he p:.r- 
tUliy cApiainM. l; tji"- nmil number r widow., and ^rpnar.:; who :ii*t} :nciuied 
in t.he I'BP^ip.j, \f, »!. '.he veter ni. -itmpiet the large-t percentug*? wm^n 
fkT'^ enroiici in tl.j li.iep«ndent College:^ .-ind Unlv«r;:Jitias, where luU per- 
cent of Vffteranc d«r>cribed themoelve^ as w^mfe^n. 



The veteranr. population Irs ;'if.nLf Lcantly -udcr th^a. iU' gentT.^i p-. i^ulat Ic^n 
tJtudents in *? iucati -n in Califomla and ^ ider than tho t^t-'l populaticr 
in edu'^ation in the United utatei:. Tha mean ag« -.^f ail ntud*:fnti' In ralif- mia 
resp*»nding t- th« t^urvey wa;* :varn5 the veteran.* mean age wu • i^^^.^ yev^n:.. 

The r.aiowlng table ev>mpar«" the veterans popiU.'jtion 34 yeare of age and under 
with thfs total population of .student3 in post-:'econd.'iry education in the United 
states and in th^^ total Califomi^< Purvey popul*tit>n; 
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5elf»ctgd (Groups 









Veterar.. 






19 »r.i Undtr 


4^6'^ 


21. r 




20 - 21 




29.2 


6.? 


22 - 24 


14. a 


24. 


21.7 


25 - 34 


13. S 


24.8 


68.2 



Th« following chart shows th« psrcentag* distribution of all veterans in th» 
California Student R«3ouro« S'lxvty by age! 



50 



40 
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20^21 22=1? 25-29 50-54 35-4Q 41^ 

inr Of VCTCIUMft POfULAtlCN 

^ Und>r;^r»(luAtc EnrollJ^nt in TwQ-Yg«r apd rour->Y»ar CQlI»ggg> October, 197X 
Waanington: Bureau or tn^ census » 1972- 
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MARITAL STATU:; mNI; :^K!^KNI)KNT::; 

Veteran:, ire mu.h more likely to be married than are ::tudents ir general or 

stud^r/. Ir. .'.liromia. The Bureau of the Cen^^ui.^ report^^ that only 20.3 per* 

CQnt th-.' t ♦^i undergraduate enroiimant i:^ m:irr*.ea with ispour,e present 

the total raiifornia p6pulati^^n includes 25.4 percent of :3tucients married with 

sp u;5e pre:«nt; while the California veterans population includes 34.9 percent 

of studenti" married with spouse presents 

Table 9 
Marital Status 
California Veterans Population 
Spring. X9?a 



Never Married 37. 3^ 

Nhrried ^^^^9 

Separated 2.O 

Div >rced 4,5 

Widowed , 5 

Other .3 



For those veterans wh.^ have children dependent on them, 41.9 percent report 
one child, 34.5 percent tw-j children, 14.4 percent three children, 6.8 percent 
four children, and 2.3 percent five or more children. The n»an number of 
children is 1,9. 

ETF^'IC BACKGROUND; 

In the Calif crnia veterans population, 71.1 percent of the respondent:., indi- 
cated that they described themceXves as Caucasian or White, as compared with 
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71.3 percent of the total GaUfomia population who described themselves as 

sueh. Among the n^^n^irfhite population a somewhat higher perccntagu of veterans 

described themselves as Black (African-American, Negro) awi Chieano (Mexican- 

Amrican); a somawhat smaUer percentage describad themaelvea as Oriental 

(Asian-Ac»rican) than in the total CaUfomia population. 

Table 10 
Ethnic Background 
California Total and Veterans Populations 
Soring. iSH 



How Do You Describe. Yourself 


— , — ■ ■ ' 

Total Cal^fprnia Ppoulation Veteran? 






Aiasrican Indian/Native 
Ajjserican 

Black/African-American/Negro 

Cauc&sianA'hito 

Chi cano/Mexic an-Ame r ic an 

Oriental/Asian-Araerican 

Other Spanish-speaking 
American 

Other 


3,2% 3.9% 

5.0 7.0 
71.3 ■ 71-1 

5.7 8.7 

4.0 

i.3 1-4 

6.1 4.0 



Because of the specific comparability of percentage of Cauoaaian/White in the 
total California and veteran population, and the potential difficulties in 
distingulBhing between membership in specific ethnic minority groups, the sub- 
sequent ana^ys^s in this report which have ethnic group membership as a varia- 
ble will be confined to White and Non-rtfhite» 



FAMILY WOCm SACKGROUTJD; 

The median income in 1971 for the parents of veterans *in the California study 
waa somewhat lower than that for the total California group, falling between 
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$9,000 and $X1,999 as compareti with a median for the toUl group of between 
$L2,000 and $2^,999. In the total sample, 19.1 percent of the students caa» 
from families with L^comes of less than $6,000 per year; in the veterans group 
27.3 percent of the respondents indicated that their family income was below 
$6,000, The total group included 12.6 percent of students from families with 
annual incojaes of over $25,000, while the veterans group included only 7.6 
percent of families above that level. 

Within the veterans group there was a raarked difference between the White and 
Non-White veteran family income background, The White veteran came from a 
family with a mean income of $12,062. The Non-White veteran*5 famiiiy had a 
mean income of $9,066. Only 22.5 percent of the White veterans reported coming 
from families with incomes of less than $6^000 ; 37.8 percent of the Non-White 
veteran's families were below that level. UMle 9.1 percent of the White veterans 
came from families with incomes over $25,000 , 4.3 percent of the Non-White 
veu^ran's parents had such incomes. The following table compares the parental 
income of the total California student population, the total California veteran 
population* and the White-Non-White ve\eran qroups. 
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Table 11 
1971 Income of Parents 
36 lac ted Populations in Calif omia 
Spring. 1972 



Parental Incoino 


Total 


Total 


White 


Non-White 


Less tnan $ p^uw 








21.0? 


$ 3,000 to $ 5,999 


9.6 


13.3 


11.7 


16.8 


$ 6,000 to $ 7,499 


7.3 


9.1 


8.6 


10.4 


$ 7,5iOO to $ d,999 


7.4 


9.7 


9.2 


10.9 


$ 9.000 to $11,999 


15.2 


16.9 


17.7 


15.0 


$12,000 to $U,999 


14.3 


13.3 


U.6 


10.3 


$13,000 to $17,999 


9.6 


7.0 


8.0 


4.8 


$18,000 to $20,999 


7.9 


5.2 


5.7 


4.0 


$21,000 to $24,999 


6.6 


3.8 


4.5 


2.4 


$25,000 and above 


12.6 


7.6 


9.1 


4.3 



It appears that the veteran comes from a lower economic sector than does the 
general college student, and that the Non-lVhite veteran comes from a family- 
economic background that is even lower than that typical of the total group* 

The veteran in education in California is more likely to be in the upper- 
division (college junior or higher) than is the typical student in the Cali- 
fornia 3urvey or the typical student in the United States. A totAl of 62.7 
percent of the California veterans reported that they had completed at leaat 
t\io years of college^ 5S.9 percent, of the total California group had cosapleted 
two years, and oniy 46.5 percent of the total US undergraduate population 
wre enrolled at the eenior level. 
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Table IZ 
College Class lovel 
Selected Populatjlons 



Class I^vel 


U.S. UnderRraduate 

EnroULjaent 
October. 1971^^ 


California Population 
Tota^. 
SorinK. 1972 


Veteran f5 








First Year 


30.2* 




17.2^ 


Second Year 


23.5 


19.6 


20.1 


Third Year 


17.2 


18.9 


20.5 


Fourth Year 


14,5 


16,6 


ld.2 


Fifth or Higher 


14.7 


20.4 


22.5 


Other 




3.0 


1.4 



CDRHICULUH; 



The California veteran is most likely to be registered in a program of B^di« 

nesa Administration (19.7 percent) or Humanities and Social Sciences (24*5 

percent). Agriculture (3-1 percent). Health Professions (3.5 percent) and 

Muraing (1.2 percent) have the smallest enroUiapnts. 

Table 13 
Type of Educational Program 
Ca lifornia Veterans 

Type of Program 



Agricultural Sciences 3* 135 

Business Administration 19,7 

Humanities or Social Sciences 24.5 

Physical and Life Sciences , Mathematics 10.9 

Engineering, Architecture 10.1 

Education 6.7 

Nursing 1.2 

Health Professions 3*5 

I^w 6. 5 
Undeclared Kajor or Other 



^'social aj^ Economic Statistics o£ Students, October, 1971. Washington: Bureau 
of the Census, 1972. 
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THE COST OF GQl^G TO CUlJilGEt THE VETERAN EXmiSS BUDGET 

On the Student Resources Survey data collection instrunwnt, the veterans were 
asked to indicate the amounts that they spent during the nine-snonth 1971-72 
acadendc year (roughly September, 1971 to June, 1972) for tuition and fees; 
books> supplies, and course materials; room and board; transportation; and 
clothing, recreation, and incidental expenses* Because the amount paid for 
tuition and fees are fixed by institutional policy, In most oases are not 
dependent upon the personal characteristics of the student, and vary wide- 
ly' among the institutions participating in the Survey, they have been elimi- 
nated from these comparisons in order to more accurate}^ reflect those Items 
of educationally related expense which are under the control of the veteran 
and can vary according to the choices he makes. 

Books, supplies, and course materials: 

There seems to be little variation in the amouiit paid by the veteran for the 
books and other materials he needs to purchase. The mean expenditure of all 
veterans in the sample for these items v^as $162.30, with sUghtly higher means 
for students attending private institutions and ' he University. Seventy-seven 
percent of all veterans reported spending less than $200, vrtiile only 4.7 per- 
cent reported spending more than $400. 

Table 14 

Veterans Expenditures for Books , Supplies. 4 and Course Materials 
1971-72 Academic Year 

Less than $200 77. 7^ 

$201 to $4CX? ^7-6 
$401 to $600 2*9 
$601 and above 1*B 
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In the subsequent analyses, the laean expense of all veterans for books, supplies, 
and course materials of $16;^ will be used. 

Room and__board: 

The maan expense of room and board for the nine^month academic year reported by 
a'U veterans was $1,489. The Khite veteran reported expenses that averaged more 
than the raaan ($1,572) and tho non-white veteran averaged considerably less 
than the njean ($1^262). Single veterans reported an average e,*q}enditure of 
$1,068, fUHrried veterans without children an average of $1,6S6, and married 
veterans with children an average of $1,982. 

Table 15 

Veterans Expenditi^res for Room and Board 
1971-/2 Academic Year 



Expenditure 


All 
Veterans 


White 


Non^White 


Single? 


Married 
no 

Child 


Married 
Children 


Lass than $ 200 


10.6^ 




17. 0? 




12.7^ 


9.13? 


9.3% 


$ 201 to $ 400 




4.6 


a. 3 




5.5 


6.0 


5.5 


$ 401 to $ 600 


5.2 


4.7 


6.4 




8,2 


2.6 


2. a 


$ 601 to $1,000 


14.7 


14.6 


14.9 




22.9 


9.3 


6.4 


$1,000 to $1,500 


22^0 


22*9 


19.3 




;^9.6 


18.7 


13*0 


$1,501 to $2,000 


16.4. 


16.9 


15*1 




13.1 


20.6 


1^.7 


$2,001 to $2,500 


9.3 


10.2 


7.0 




4.8 


13.3 


12.0 


$2,501 to $3,000 


8.4 


9.1 


6.4 




aa 


11.9 


15.5 


$3,000 and above 


7.9 


8*7 


5.7 




1.2 


S.6 


ia»7 



Clothlnr.^. recreation, and incidentals: 

Another major variable item in the veteran's biKlget is the amount that ia 
Dpent on ^'miscellaneous** items (none-the-less necessary for maintenance, sur- 
vival, and attendance at college). In the Student Resources Survey those wwre 
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grouped together under the heading "Clothing, recreation, and incidental.-.. 
The »ver*ge expendlturo foi- th» nine-month acad.ndc year for these items re- 
ported by the veterans in the Survey was $503. White veterans reported 
slightly sBvaller average expenditures of $498, while non-white veterans had a 
30»what higher average of $517. 3ingle voterans reported a low average ex- 
penditure of $403, while married veterans (including both those with and with- 
out children) considerably above the average with a mean expenditure of $569. 

Table 16 

M.tmf^.^r. Expenditures £fir £1o£MM^ Reereat|op. agj ^nyi'^'n^a^fl 
^^q-^^^j^ Academic Year 



1 

ppcpepd it ure 


All Veterans 


White Nop-VMte 


Single Married 






Less than $ 200 
$ 201 to $ 400 
$ 401 to $ 600 
$ 601 to $1,000 
$1,001 to $1,500 
$1,501 and above 


24.8 
16.9 
12. j 
5-0 

6.2 


34. 5? 36-0^ 
2^4 23.3 

17.0 16.6 

12.1 12.7 
5.2 4-6 
$.9 6.9 


3S.85? 32.0^ 
27.0 23.4 
.7.6 16.4 
10.2 13.9 
3.4 * 6.2 
3.0 8.0 



Trans port at Ion L 

The average expense reported by the veterans for transportation was $346. 
3eventy percent of the veterans reported total nine-month expenditures for 
transportation of le.s than $400, while oni^ 5.3 percent reported spending 
jnore than $1,000. 

Table 17 

Veterans Expenditures for Transpo rtat^oh 
197 1-7 ^ Academic Year 

Less than $ 200 



$ 201 to $ 400 
$ kOl to $ $00 
$ 501 to $1,000 
$1,001 and above 



44*5? 
25.6 
14.8 

5.3 
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Total Nine-Month Academic Yoar. Budgett 

Au previously indicated, the nine-oonth acadamic y«ar budget was calculated ex- 
cluding the amount reported]^ paid for tuition and fees in an attenjpt to rep* 
resent cn^' thoae expenses which were under the control of the veteran and to 
reaove any bias caused by the type of institution that the veteran elected to 
at rend* The swan expenditure for the total group of veterans for nine-months 
was $2,500. The budgets were distributed as follows: 

Table 18 
Veterans Total Nlne^onth Budget 
1971-72 Academic Yeay- 



hsiSQ than $ 200 


2.61 


$ 201 to $ 400 


7.8 


$ 401 to $ 600 


6.7 


$ 601 to $1,000 


7-3 


$1,001 to $1,500 


8.4 


$1,501 to $2,000 


9.8 


$2,001 to $2,500 


11.4 


$2,501 to $3,000 


10.9 


$3,001 to $3,500 


8.7 


$3,50- to $4,000 


7,3 


$4,001 to $4,500 


5.3 


$4,501 to $5,000 


4.0 


$5,001 to $6,000 


4.9 


$6,001 and above 


4.9 



Dlfferantial budgets were calculated for sub-groups of the veterans! population. 
Since the acsountc reportedly spent for books, supplies, and coui^e materials 
and transportation appeared not to vary greatly from group tc group, constant 
amounla of $162 for books and supplies and $%6 for transportation wre Included. 
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Total 
V^t»ra»}9 


White 


NonTWh^ts 




Kairiod 
Child 


Married 
with 
Children 










Boolcs, suppliss, awl 
cotu^ aat«ri«l9 


$ 162 


$ 162 


$ 162 


$ 162 


$ 162 


$ 162 


Roost «ad board 


1,489 


1,572 


1,262 


1,068 


1,686 


1,982 


Clothing, r«cr**tion 
and Incidwitals 


503 


498 


517 


403 


569 


569 


Trftnaportation 


346 


346 


346 


346 


346 


346 


TOTAL 


$2,500 


$2,578 


$2,287 


$1,979 


$2,763 


$3,059 
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dv^'VsmmK'h^jnvm:mmc}\ and parental support 



It is generally a^^iujned that the veteran iii by definition independent of sup«- 
pv-^rt from his p.^if^ntf; or guardian!-, and any . upport from thir. source is gen- 
erally discountei or ignc^red* The Student Resource Jurvey azku a number of 
questionjs relative to independence and dependen^Tt on parents, and some of the 
responses received from the veterans indicate that parental support ic not 
non-«istant. The veterans were asked if they were claimed by their parents 
ay dependent for federal income tax purpoi5ec;, and for the 1971 tax year 10.9 
percent had been ciainied. For the 1972 tax year 7.S percent had been clained 
as dependent, '^en a;iked if they (and their epousec if applicable) contribu- 
ted to their own ^-upport, an even larger percentage indicated that they did 
not consider themceives to be i^e If -supporting: 

Table 20 
3elf-HeD0Ked De pendency status 
California Veterang 
1971-72 Aoademic Year 

Do You (and opc*u:-e if Applicable) 
Contribute to Yuur Own Support? 

No B,0% 

Yes^ but par^nta provide 

most of f^jr support 9-3 
Yes, I am primarily 

self-supporting 82.6 

The veterans were asked how much support tn^r <ictually received from their 
parents or guardians during the 1971-72 academic year. Of the total group, 
76.6 percent reported that they had received no assistance, and 90.4 percent 
reported that they had received less than $600. Although the mean amount of 
support received from parents or guardians for the total group was onjy $196^ 
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th« 8V«rai5e for thoju who rep^^rtuii that they did receive a contribution wa.^ $838. 

Table 21 
^oi»orted Parental ;;upport 
c^aliromia Veterano 
1971-72 AcadefTvio Year 



AjT^ount of Parental :Support 


Total 


.Single 


Married 


Nono 


76. 6r. 




90.0/. 


$ 1 to $ 200 


8.3 


14.1 


'3.8 


$201 to $ 400 


3-' 


6.4 


1.2 


^01 to $ 600 


2.i* 


4.4 


.8 


$601 to $1,000 


3.0 


5.5 


1.1 


Over SI, 000 


6.4 


10.8 


3.0 


Mean 


$196 


$>ii5 


$ 96 


Mean, excluding those 
receiving no nupport 


838 


787 


936 


Percent of veteranii 

receiving parental ;jupport 


23. 4^ 


42,2^. 


10. 0^ 



The most comonl^ accepted standard for independence it^ that developed by the 
Congress and the Office of Education in connection with the newly established 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grant ^rogram. Ty be cla;:::ified ac self-support- 
ing for that program, the student must not have been claimed an an income ttx 
dependent for the currej" and preceding tax year, and muat not have received 
mure than $600 in :;upp^^rt from parents or legal guardian:? during the precedin^i 
academic y^rar. According to this definition, 34.1 percent of the veterans in 
\he California :^ample would be con-)idered dependent on their parento: 
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Table 22 

Calif omia Veterans 
1971^72 Academic Ygar 



Undergraduate Depena*^nt 
Living at Hoioe 



Undergraduate Dependent 
Living Away from Hotive 



17. 



Graduate Dependent 



Undergraduate Jelf-:5upporting 



50,5 



Graduate JelT-Suppvrting 



Since a significant number of veterans might be considered to be dependent 
on their parentti for the purpose of anee::sing their eligibility for aid from 
other federally funded programo, aojne conaideration should be given to the 
amount of support that they might be expected to receive from parents. The 
^Student Resource Survey calculate;, two m-^aaurec of expected parental contribu- 
tion. The first approximates the national standards of the -ollege .'Icholar- 
Ghip Service, an ao^ociation of more than 1,^00 callegeii 4nd univer:;itie:; 
which analyzes the need for financial aauii^tance* The liecond approximaten 
the contributionts that would be expected under the Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant Program of the federal government. Naturally, both of these measureo of 
p*jtential parental tmpport produce amounto greatly in excei-o of that reported 
ao actually received by the veteranr^* 
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Table 23 
Kotential Pargntal Contribution 
Toyar4 Fxlucational Kxpeni*e:- 
Califonnia Veterainit^ 
19?X'-?2 Academic Year 



Copy 







B.K.U.G. .Jyaem 










10. 8^ 


$• 1 to $ 200 


2.1 


1.9 


$ 20i to $ 400 


^.6 


9.7 


$ 401 to $ 600 


7.9 


5.0 


$ 601 to $1,000 


8.1 


XI. 5 


$1,001 to $1,^^00 


16.2 


9^0 


$ltt^01 to $^\000 




8,8 


$2,001 to J2/.00 


9.0 


12.0 


52,501 to $3,000 


2.4 




IVer ?3»0OO 




24.9 




$1,396 


$1,732 
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Motil college;; and univeroitic tixpeet that . tuaent;.. will provide -om portion 



the in: titution can provicio. Thlr. it> gencrniiy rei'erre-i to ar ♦♦i:eir-helpt" 
and include:: contribution^^ irom perjonai : uvLngi; an-i a: :et:\^ p:irt-tLme work 
4uring the academi': y*ar an'l variation period. ^ and, for married students, the 
contribution that their ..poure mak«s tnwani iivinc '^xpenian. Generally, the 
oll*r the ..tudont is, the large-r amom;t the college expects will be provided 
through self-help. .:inct? the veteran:, group i;; ::ignii'Lcantl^' older than the 
t.vp^-^^i student group, thi.; :;Durce or ^uppcw-t .should be particularly ijnportant 
to them. 

Veterans in the California sample reported that they worked an average 04: 
P.O. ',i hours pe/ week in part-tijn« job:: during the ::choo,\ year, and 1 5.4 percent 
of these who were employed indicated th^t they worked 31 hours or more per week, 
h.rimlngs from ttnrf-tijne employment we^^* « ubstantial r.ource oi' support. Kor 
thoivi v«teran:3 who worked iuring tho at^adumi'-j year, the mean income was 'll,biij* 
Only ^6.3 percent of thor-e who worked intiluat^U thut they earned lej;5 than 
$600 during: the nine-^onth ac^ademic year, while -il.S percent of the employeU 
indlci*t«d that they •earned more than $^,CX}U. 

Igtiploynent durin^^ the ijunror vacation wa; al;;o a major :iource of support ^ 
3^.0 percent of the veteran^ i'ep<;rt<.'d that thyy worked rlui liig the summer vaca- 
ti<'n» and earned an average of $l,(i*iD. Of tho:.e who worked, ;.7.1 percent re- 
ported that they '>arned ie:ir; than $600 ^i^irlr.^: t'ae :-ummc?r, while 18.3 percent 
indicated earning:; during thf* :'.ummer of more than $3,000. 



of th^Ir expenrer from their own t^i't'ort.. indt^p^iri'i^nt if what tht.-Ir pai*t-nt... <.r 
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When fiuaajar and t«rm-tla)e emplo^nt sro combined, thr contributU^ that thuy 
make toward educational expen:;o;; i;. o^ren greater. More than half (!)>.3 percent) 
of in^ veterans reported that they wrked at some time during the year, and their 
earnings were reported as $2,486. ^nxly 17. X percent of the veterans earned less 
than $600 -iuring the entire year, whlin pcrc«nit reportcfi tiarriing:t in ex- 

cesD of $3,000 for the year. 

Table «X 



Vet.6rtin:. 


hniDiovTT^nt Ttfrm— Tln^? iinii 
Caiirc^mia Veto ran.. 
lV71-7:i Academic Yeai- 












Term-TlmtJ 


ivummer 






Total 














fi^ 1 to $ 200 












$ *?oi to i uoo 










4.V 


$ 401 to $ 600 


9.1 


y.H 






6.4 


Z bOl to .pl,000 


14.6 


I'^.j 






11..-' 


^I.OOI to $i/iOO 




11. 6 








.:i,:.oi 10 .T:?,ooo 




8. ^ 








:;-^'.UOX to U.'jOU 


^.^ 


4.7 






7.1 


U,'?Ol to :r.'3,000 


11.6 


i>// 






10,6 


^r-iSOOl an-i abovf? 










<t-.7 


Moan riarningt^ 


$1,6V^ 


^,6.iO 








r'<ir'_'«nt of Veteran., 
port inf. Karning;; 


/.0.4' 


^7,1/ 






v.* 3;: 



Anothnr source toward:, wtiioh the .-oile^v lypii-iiliy Ifiok in niGas'-urinp; th<' :iecd 
.li' .1 '..tudent ii f.ho wmonrit that \v 'jari contr Lbutf frcm , avin/j.. from pa. t omploy- 
wnt. Mnc.fs the i/et'Jran ha:- had nn upprftimity to acquli'e i;omo i.avLnc:. whlli- 
In the nervic'i, it i.; rearoriable to expect that he might contribute f Icantly 



31-1.7 U - 73 - 38 
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from ihi^ jurce. In th« t:aiit*omia ^mrvey, ,5U»6 per^-ent of tho veteran:, re- 
ported that th^y had used savings ar. a m«an:? of fLnancing their edu^'atlnri; in 
an av^?rago amount of $898, 

Tab it? Jt> 

Veteran'^ Contribution yrom oav uiR:. 
California Vt'terHn.; 



$ 1 to $ 200 


28. 8*/ 


$ JOI to $ 400 


15.3 


$ kOl to $ 600 


11. V 


$ 60X to $1,000 




$l,UOi to $l,i?00 




$i,^Ul to $2,000 




to $;:,300 


3.1 


$2,5U1 and above 


12.6 


Ifean Contribution from :;aving:j 


$898 


Percent of veterans u^ing 
:?aving2 for educational expent>e;; 


^0.6/ 



f 

A iarge percentage of the veterans are married and it is reasonable to expect 
that they will have contributionn from their sp^^t^eu toward the 'lost of 
^fauaatio^ and maintenance. Uf the Calif ond-i veteranf>, -^l^^ percent reported 
that thoy did have a contribution from their spouse, with an average for those 
reporting income from thir. Bource of $2,284* the veterans whose spouse' is 
worked, 41.7 percent reported contributions in excess of $3,000. 
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Table 26 

teteranii Contributions from opot^e 
California Veter^mn 
1971-72 Academic Year 



$ 1 to $ 200 








$ AOl to $ 600 


4.2 


$ 601 to $1,000 


7.7 


$1,001 to $1,500 


5.5 


$1,501 to $2,000 


5.9 


$2,001 to $2,500 


5.2 


$2,501 to $3,000 


15.6 


$3,001 and above 


41.7 


Moan Contribution from Spouse 


$2,284 


Percent of veterans reporting 
contribution from spouse 


21.4? 
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PARTICIPATION IN OTHER FEDERAL STUDENT AID PROGRAM 

In Addition to the benefits provided directly by the federal government to 
the veteran through the GI Bill, there are other forms of federally funded 
financial assistance for college students in which the veterans may partici- 
pate. While none of the other programs have specific preferences for veterans, 
there is nothing to deny them eligibility if thay c»et the standards and reg- 
ulations of those prc'grams. The major federAlly-funded aid programs in which 
the veteran could have participated during the 1971-72 academic year v»re: 
Educational Opportunity Grants (any undergraduate) 

Health Professions Grants (students in medicine, nursing, and other 
health related curricula) 

Law Enforcement Grants (students in police science and other law 
enforcement related curricula 

National Defense Student Loans (any student) 

Health Professions Loans 

Law Enforcement Loans 

Federally Incur^d Student Loans (any stixdent, granted through state 
agencies or coiaaercial lending institutions) 

College Work-Study Employment 

The Student Resource Survey inquires specifically about student participation 

in these particular programs, 

GRAHTS 

For soflte veterans, the other federally-funded grant progr«..^ provide a sub- 
stantial amount of support, although the number of veterans receiving these 
grants is relatively small. Of those veterans receiving Educational 
Opportunity Grants, the average award was $53^* Only 1-4 percent of the 
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vetftrans, however ♦ reportefl n»coivln^ any support from the l')cluf;ational Oppor- 
tunity Grant Program. ttrantiJ from the H«uith PrordJj:.ion;i program:; were nn 
oven larger iuiurre of Htippnrt, with the average Mwarci to veteranr. receiving 
fundi* from thl- i.ourco at $613. i)nly J*4 pers-^ent of the veteran:; reported re- 
ceiving aid from the iiealth Profe[3;jion;j grant program, tillghtior ff^wer vetercin;?, 
2.1 percent, reported grant - from the law Enforcement Education Program, with 
the average grant to thece rt^uplent:; of $i*15. 

Table 2? 

Veterans Participation in Other Kederally^Funded Grant:-' 
California Veteran?? 
19-71-72 AcadenAc Year 



Amount of Grant 


yealth 

Profe;;iiiona L.K.E.P* 
K.U.G. Jrant Grant 






$ 1 to $ 200 
$ 201 to $ 400 
$ 401 to $ 600 
$ 601 to $1,000 
$1,001 to T.1,!)00 
$1,500 and above 


— 01. 8Z 'jO.Ut 
3^.^% 4.^ 16.9 
28.1 6.4 Jl^'.^ 
36.3 6.6 7.9 

— 15.6 6.1 
15-3 6.5 


Mean Grant Amount 

Percent of Veterans 
Keceiving Grant 


$533 $613 $415 
1.4^ 2.U% i^.t^ 



The relatively r.mall participation by veterans in these other federally-funded 
^rant pro^'.rams may t>e 4ue to the regulations which require that the grants go 



^^In 1971-7-^t th<f stuatutory maximum E.O.G. wa3 $1,000. 
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only to jitudents **who would otherwise b« unablo attend." liijice the \ret«r;m 
haii i>aHourceii available to him through the Gi bill the I'^^lltige;*. may believ** 
thiit he ooul4 otherwiwe attend and theroi'or*; r«5J«jrvu the ilmityU umuunt.; of 
grant funda they liave available to titudisnt; who do not have uny ..ignlllcint 
amount of rasouro^s of th«ir owiu 



The federally-funded loan progranu; play n largttr pari In meet^n^^ th« oau<;ational 
cofjty of the veteran, but particij^tiyn In thti;:»? program;', i.. ntlH ."m.-ill. lA»<in:; 
under the National Defeniie Jtudent Loan Fi'^.^'i'^^^U ^he Ltri^ost and mu:3t generally 
available uf the follo^e-bar-ed luttn prtigr.im. , w\*i^.' I'runted t<'. {>.'r(i^»nt of 
the reporting veteran;-. The average ^unount to tho..^ wh«; roocivi^d li'.in:- wan 
€617. i^ans und'^r the Health i'roge:5; ioni prn^ruti. wont to ^>uXy percwt i>f 
the* veteranr^, althou^^h the average loan cunt.unt war, <:rjn..lder.iliiy higher, $1,66?. 
Law i'.nforoement I'kiucation program loan.- went to l.v perc^-nt tho wtcran , 
with the average amount $44y. 

Among the federally-nponoored loanr*^ the non-coll«ge ba..o» Faderaliy Ini^ured 
-it^ident Loan wa;; th« mottt frequent rourf^c- of .jupp^^rt for the r*fffvjrtLng vtiteranf.. 
Nearly 11 percent of th*? veterajriii reported t^iat Ihay had I'e.'uivoci a.'^'ii rtance from 
thi:i ;.ource, with an average amount of Udnr, r»-piirt»j'i* It -..hould nut<id 

that th(j ne«dr. Ih.X for the Federally ln..artiti .itudent l^/.-tn h- Ic; rignr'U.'J 
than tho::e i*e^iuirefi for the collego-bci?;cd program.*, asid thai tlie Iomv.- are 
granted by private landing agen^^Ie*^ r.uch as t^ank:., ca/lng;- and loan a;-.i/Ocia- 
tionii, and ?rrod it unions. This nif^y atjcouni for the Lur^.^-r veter:irf partif^^ na- 
tion In thi;« program. 
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Table -^8 

Veteranp PArticioation in Oth^r Federally -^Funded Loan'.; 
Cftlifomla Veterans 
1.97 1"!^ Academic Year 







Ha^ilth 
Proror.tilon.i 




I'edtjrallv 
Inr^ured 


Ainoiint. nf Ixian 


w n I 






L(>an 












$ 1 $ 200 


iH.4';' 


6. 




V. 3/. 


$ 201 to $ 400 


lk.7 


2.8 


14.9 


4.*i 


$ 401 tu $ 600 


16*1 


1-.3 






$ 601 to $1,000 






lU.*! 


35.0 


$1,001 to J-1,500 


v,.o 


9.4 


4.9 


31.7 


$l,^ol to $2,000 






9.0^V 


6.7 


$2,001 to $2/.00 








1.6 


$2,501 and above 




19.'^ 






Mean Loaii Amount 


$617 


$i,667 


$449 


$vai 


Percent of Veteranii 
Hecelvlng [x>an 


*>.6/ 






10.1/ 



The federally'-riiitdefi t'ollo/r'^ Work- 'tud;^ IT -^'.rani pnwide;-. an vip^'^rtnnlty for 
sttideritf: to hav^ edurrat foriaily related ^mplo.vtf-nt on th^ campnti or In non- 
profit agencie.^ In the comn^unlty. The ini^tltution provider: tnnce In lo- 
cating the Jobr> r^nd referring qualified uppltj.-ntf- to tnem. i-onpioyment under 
this: program war. n^ported by 6.4 percent of the vet^^rant'., with an average in- 
come of $^^80 for the academic year frota CWiiP .lobs. 



^^^Include.', ail amountsi above $l,t?0i. 
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} Participation ^ Vetferari > in rolhst^v^ v>'ork-. .t utb' i'jnnL 'ym^nt 
Cali Vurnia Vetjtran;. 



^ 1 to $ *50u 




? 201 to i 400 


iu.u 


$ 'hOl to $ fOO 


i*-'.7 


$ 601 to $i,OOU 


16.1- 


$1,001 tw) Z1,^,0() 


10. 1 


$i,;.oi to $^',000 


7.3 


$2,001 to $2,!,.00 




$2,!.DI t.' $3,000 




$>,00i and ab.;ve 


7.0 


Mean i'W.>F' Income 




Percent of V^^ttrans 




Receiving "W."»P Inc^-'ine 
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PARTICIPATim IN IKaTITUTIQNAL AND STATE FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS 



Anoth«r iaportant resource typically avAlljible to college students comes from 
the finAnciftl aid programs sponsored by the institution itself and by state 
government. Institutional assistance typically comes in the form of scholar- 
ships and grants, non-resident tuition waivers, assistantships and research 
grante» and loans. Of tNi veterans included in the California survey, 4.4 
percent reported receiving sc^^'^larships from the instj*"ution, with a mean 
amount fur those receiviiig scholarships of $939. At tht Private institutions, 
where tuition charges make costs the highest, nearly 6 percent of the veterans 
reported receiving grants from the institution, although the mean amount 
granted was slightly sjaaller, $954. While 65.7 percent of the veterans receiving 
scholarships or grants from their institution reported amounts of less than 
$600, 10.9 percent reported grants in excess of $2,000. 

The average amount reportedly received from assistantships and research grants 
(generally given only to graduate student^) was considerably higher. The 
veterans who received such aid reported an average amount of $1,6Z2, with 4«5 
percent reporting assistance from this source. As would be expected, the 
largest group receiving these awards attended the University, where 12.9 per- 
cent of the veterans reportedly received assistantships, with an average 
amount of $2,134 for those receiving such aid. At the conrounity colleges and 
state universities (predominantly undergraduate) this form of assistance was 
not significant* 

Non-resident tuition waivers were reported by 2.4 percent of the veterans, 
with an average amount for those granted waivers of $463. The waivers were 
prifljarily small amounts, with 72.6 percent of the veterans reporting amounts 
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than $600* 



Table 30 

toterans Participation i£ InBtltutifOnal 
Grant and Waiver Pro^ran^ 
California Voteranr? 
1971^72 Academic Year 



Amount of Grant 


Scholarships 
and Grantj^ 


AGsistantships 
Research Grants 


Non-Re sident 
Pee Waivern 


$ 1 to $ 200 


32,4* 


18.4^ 


42,4? 


$ 201 to $ 400 


18.3 


9.7 


18.6 


$ 401 to $ 600 


15.0 


5,9 


11.6 


S 601 to $1,000 


11,1 


S.3 


10.9 


$1,001 to $1,500 


7.0 


6.B 


8.5 


$1,501 to $2,000 


5.3 


6.8 


7.9 


$2,000 and above 


10.9 


44*1 




Mean Grant Ainount 


$989 


$1,622 


$438 


Percent of Vetei^ana 
Reporting Orantc 


4.4t 




2,k% 



Loani? are another form of assistance frequentl^^ made available by coUages and 
unlversititjs from non-feder&l sources to assist students in financing their 
educations, The&e did not, however, play a major role in the financing of the 
veterans educations. Only 2. J? percent of the veterans reported receiving 
long-term loans from their institutions, with the average amount for those re- 
ceiving ouch aid of $390. The amount of loans was generally small, with 
82.5 percent of the veterans receiving loans reporting amounts of less than 
$600. Only 4*6 percent of the loan receipients reported amounts in excess of 
$1,500 for the academic year* 
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Veterans Participation in Institutional loans 



iy71->72 Academic Xear 



$ 1 to $ aoo 

$ 2Q1 to $ 400 
$ 401 to $ 600 
$ 601 to $I»000 
$X,001 to $1,500 
$1»301 and above 



28.7 



12.0 



Mean Loan 



8.7 
4.3 
4.f 
$390 



Percent of Veterans 
Reporting Institutional Loans 



The State of California provides several programs of financial assistance to 
college students. The Competitive Scholarship Program provides for grants up 
to the amount of tuition for entering freshn»n (renewabls for four years), the 
College Opportunity Grant Program provides for tui* ".on and room and board 
grant© up to $1,000 to minority students attending primarily the oomunity col- 
leges, and the Graduate Fellowship Program provides stipends to students who 
plan to teach at the college level withix the State. Only 3.4 percent of the 
veterans reported receiving grants from the State, with an average amount for 
those receiving such aid of $&96» 



4S1 



«6 AW/lAstf 

CdXlfomia Veteran:. 



it". 1 to :l JOO 


l/. 








18./ 


601 to T1,000 




.M.OOl to U,',00 


f...O 


to $:i,ooo 


7.4 






;f^%^01 and ubcvo 




Mean Jtate ;"H*haLir..hip or Hriint 




Percent oi' Vutoran.. lie port inj', 




.^tate .W;hoiar;;hip or Crar- 


:i.4/ 
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pAt^TnTPATIC^ IN Q THF.R BE?JEFIT PROGRAMS . 

In addition to the support available through the QI Bill, there are a variety 
of other benefit programs that can be u:;ed while atter.aing colleges or univer- 
sities. While not many students receive benefits from these other programs, 
for those that do they provide a significant source of support. The Student 
Rasources Survey coll-cts information about b'lnefits received from Social 
Security, Welfare, Vocational Rehabilitation, and Other Sources. Of the vet- 
erans, 3.3 percent reported receiving benefits from Social Security, with sn 
average for those receiving Social .Security of $788 for the academic year. 
A Bfflall group-;2.4 peroent-ol the veterans reported that they were receiving 
»98i8twce from Welfare, in an average amoont of $680. Only 2.1 percent indicate 
that they vere receiving aaeistance from Vocational Rehabilitation. The aver«ge 
amount of voc-rehab benefits received for the academic year was $660. A wt«l 
of 3.6 percent of the veterans reported receiving undescribed "other benefits," 
the average being $999 for the «ademic year, and 5.6 percent n^ported 

that they were eligible to purchase Food Stamps, 

Table 33 

Veterans Participation in Other fisnefit Programs 
California Veterans 
l<?71-72 Academic Ygar 



JYP» of Benefits 


p.n,.«nt of Vettrans Aye r^fio Amounts 


' Receivinft P«r Recicient 


Social Security 
Welfare 

Vocational Rehabilitation 
Other 

Food Stamps 


3.3? $788 
2.U 680 
2.1 660 
3.6 999 
5.6 - 
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APMISSI(3N, XKTENTIC^. ACHIEVEMENT. MID PERSISTENCE 



A relatively amall percentage of the veterans in the California sas^^l© were 
admittecj to the institution they now attend as first-time fresnn»n. Only 2^,5 
percent ware admitted to their present inntititution as freshn»n. As might be 
expected ^in California, more than half cf the total veterans population, 51.2 
percent, were admitted as transfer students from a conmunity college » with 48*9 
percent transferring from an in-3tdte and only 2.3 percent from an out-of-state 
comuniJ.y college. In addition, 30.2 percent of the veterans ti-ansf erred from 
another four year institution^ and 4.1 percent were admitted aa graduates of a 
four-year institution. Of the non-white group» slii^htly larger percentages were 
admitted as first-time freshmen and as transfers fro© coaaunity colleges. 

Table 34 
Method ££ Admission 
California Veterans 
1971-72 Academic Yeai- 



Method of Admist^ion 


Total 


White 


Kon-lVhite 








First-tLiw Fnsiihnan 




13. 


16.4^ 


CciTcnunity -^-Ixege Transfer 
In-iitaie 
Out-cf-Stat^ 


48.9 


47.8 


52.0 
3.2 


Transfer fr^-m Four-^ear 
Im-titution 

In-L'tate 

Out-of-Statn 


11.9 
1^.3 


12,2 
20.1 


10.9 
13.0 


Graduate a Vwur-lfear 
Institution 


4.1 


4.0 


4.5 



The v*5terans; gr'iup ha^; high educational aspirations. In the total group, 60.0 
percent in^iiratc^ their intention to obtain a degree beyond the Bachelors, 
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whili only 10.1 percent indicate thtir InUntion to end thalr «ducation after 
receiving a certificate or two-year AosoclAte Ltegroe. The aspirationa of the 
non-vihite veteran are soujewhat lower, with on:iy 56.1 percent anticipating a 
degree beyond the Bachelors and 13.6 percent planning on ieos than a Bachelor's 
Degree. 

Table 35 

Hiahect Level of Education S2Sm^ 
California M^m^ 
1971-72 Academic Ye^ 



Highest Level of Education 








Planned to Complete at 






Non-White 


Present Colle^te or Other 


Total 


White 








Doctorate 




25 8iS 


22.8? 


Masters or First 




36.2 


33.3 


Professional Degree 




Bachelors 


29.6 


29.3 


iO.3 


Two-Year Associate 


8.6 


7.4 


11.5 


Non-Degree Certificate 


1-5 


1.3 


2.1 



The average self -reported academic achievement of the total veterans group in 
California is slightly lower than *'8^, with a mean grade-point average of 
2.87 (4.00 » A). The self-reported achievenwnt of the Non-White group is 
slightly lower, with a nean of 2.73. Of the total group, ia.3 percent indi- 
cated that their grades w«re ♦'mostly A*s C3-30 and above)^ while only 
percent indicated they were "mostly D*s (1.50 and below). 
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Table 36 ^ 
Jt?lf-^Rep:?rted Academic Achievement ijx CqII^rb 
CaXifornia Veterans., 
1971->?2 Academic Year 



How WouJ/ji You Rat© 
Your Academic 
AchleverTient in .%>lle^:e? 


Total 












(2.50 and above) 


13. 3 C 






Mostly B's 
(3.'^9 to 2.50) 




^7.8 


51.0 


Mostly C*r 
(2,49 tc X.50) 


25.2 


^l.i* 


33i*.3 


Mostly D's 
(below 1,50) 


.7 







Th*? vast maj:>rlt>' ; f veterans; plan to continue their tducaticn with^^ut inter* 
ruption next year- When asked if they were planning to return to school in 
ihe fall, only 3.2 percent of the total group indicatea thit they would not — 
and of that group percent indicated that they planned to **£top out" and 
ultimately return. Of the total group, 11*2 percent indicated that they would 
receive their degrees at the end of the 1971-72 academic y^a^r^ and 85*5 percent 
indicated that they would be back for the fall^ 1972. 
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Table 3? 
:}elf-'Reportfta Persistence 
California Veteran:^ 



to Return to School 
in the Pail? 


Total 








St-. 5; 


84.7f 


87.5? 


No, I will He.-^ive 
Xy D^jgree 


11.2 


12.2 


9.0 


No, I plan to 
•*3t op-Out 






2.1 


1 plan to 
drop-?ut 


.9 


.7 


1.4 



»l'U7 O - 73 - SO 
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In nier to prnvide for more direct compari::on:j oi' tho;.e Items of ^:o:\t aL:i:oci- 
atea with a «N^Iiege education which ;irtf aircctl^* xn^ier the ,:ontr oi \)i the vst" 
eran, tn^ earlier cli:\-u;";.-,ions of the educational bud^et^ excluded tht? cost of 
tuition and Teeis. Similarly, the diL;t:u.,.ioi;i3 of the i-.our^'e.: A' r.ufwrt avail- 
able t.> the veteran included generally ^nl^- thv;::e who reported receiving such 
ascir>tance. Neither of the:;e two raoacurei: provider a truly accurate- picture 
of the finan.-in^i; ui' the veteran^ eau"ati.>n, Tor he L.urei^ mujt pay the tuition 
and tneo ai^;ie:n-.ed by the injtituti.jn (partiouiarl^^ in view of ^he fact that 
the pr*?;;ent veteran a^>e.s not re^'eive a .cparate ailov^^oe for tuition and feon 
a;: did hiii counterpart in World War ii}, and the i:ourco.: of support .vhich are 
n^t availsDl© to the veteran are equally important In de;icribing he payu 
the coutJ .>f hi^ educati- n. 

* 

Financing piittem:^ are related to human differences, and in many in;itanceG 
reflect the choice that the veteran fnaker. . One mo::t imp^^rtant choice i.; the 
cjllei^e he dttcnd^* in California, the -omn'inity colleger, charge practically 
n'> tuition and fe^s, the public rour-ye:,r in;'tituti^n;j char;;e amountit which 
could be de^?cribed a:'' ranging froir* nunu:.al to m'.>de:;t, and th'. independent 
colleger, generallly charge :>ubr>tantial amount: for tuition and feet^. :)o the 
institution that the veteran choiiei; to attend influence:; the amount that he 
will n-'ied to finance, ar.u pre jumabl>^ the way In wlilch he will rin^'unce* One 
veteran may chose to work hoavilvT while at tend in^^ college; another may chune 
to borrow now and repay ^ub^jequentl^', Th€::e ^choice:* too reflect differing 
patterns of financing* 
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TrevlouaJl^, budgets were reported excluding the amounts reported for tuiti^.n 
mvi fees. This does not provide a complete I^v a^.'-^urate pi:ture of the amountr: 
that tha veteran must pay. It -^^hould al:'. be noted that thf; reypcndent-; to 
the student Resource .>urvey were a^^ked to provide an e;;timate onl^v of the 
am^^u^Ls that th*ey spent during the normal ninc-m.nth ^uaden^i'^ year, .jince 
moat of the veterans in the "aUforriLa sainple arc independent of their parentis 
and therefore presunabiy reL'pon'Jible for their own ::upport during vacation and 
sujnmer periods, an estimate of expen:;^?^ f-^r only nine-months doef! not a-curat's 
1;/ reflect the total rer.poni^ibiiity of the veteran. 

In the following comparison, the budget:; for the two segments of four-year 
pubii: educaticn, the University .n' California and the California .itate 
University and College Jy^^tem, have been combined. The expense:: of attenJing 
these two segnients are basically the came, and combining the amounts pi^;:ents 
a more general picture of the vor.t ':f attending a four-year publi- college ,:^r 
'iiiiverbity . 

The least expensive education can be obtained at the public, twu-year communi- 
ty college. The mean expenditure reported by all of the veteran- in the cam- 
ple attending community oolleges wai- $l,t68. Of the vetsrAns attendin*^ romm^ini 
ty college, 55.8 percent reported expenditures of less than $1,500 for the 
nine-month academic year, while ->nly 18.0 p*.^rc*int re|.K?rted ^.pending in excccz 
of $3,000 for the year. 

The next-most-expenaive education ;an b-^ .b\-,lned at the public four-year col- 
leges and universities, when? the mtian expenditure reported by veterans was 
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$2»815 for the nine-month academic yt^ar. At the public four-year colleges 
23 ♦! percent of the veterans reported expenditures of le;5s thajj $1,500 and 
40.7 percent had expenditures in excess of $3#000 for the year. The most ex- 
pensive education, as might be expected, found at the independent colleges, 
wh»re the mean expenditures reported by the veterans wan $4,216 for the nine- 
month acadendc year. Only 8.2 percent of the veterans at the independent 
colleges reported total nine-month expenditures of less than $1,500, Vs'hile 
71.1 percent reported expenditure;^ of more than $3,000. Within that group, 
22.3 percent of the veterans at the independent colleger reported spending 
over $6,000 for the nine-month academic year. 

The following table shows the distribution of budgettj for the veterans attend- 
ing the three different institutional types in the State of California. 
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Veteran.. Keg, rted Total tUn^^M' nth Ac'ictein; Yec^r HuJ/t*^t 
In>;titutU'naI 

lv7 A..'3derra<- Y«>ar 





Tw. -Year 


1- .ur-f»jar 










[ 1 1' If^ pendent 


















£ r^Ol to 3^ LOO 






.6 








.6 


$ 601 to $1»00C 






3.0 


$1,001 to $1,1'00 


10. 0 


7.7 


3.5 


$1,!;01 to $2,000 




10.*: 


5.7 


$2,001 to $;\S00 


V.l 


13.0 


6*4 




7,3 




8«4 


$3,001 to $3,-00 




10..' 


7.6 


$3,!>01 to $4,000 






10.6 


$Z.,001 to $4,^)00 






8.1 


$i,,.S01 tc f!>,000 


I.'.' 




8.7 


$S,001 to $6,000 


1.? 


S.7 


li,8 


$6,001 and above 




: .1 


-V.3 


Me ail hocpenditure 









The vari-u:i xinds of support available to the vtiter^ni — i^^rental contribution, 
a wanking spouse, personal ^.vingc ^tnd employrnant, ochoiarship'- and grants, 
borrowing, and other b**nefitL, — can be combined in an inrinite number of ways 
to make up the total re^ourcen available to the veteran t^ financo hi- educa- 
tion. The earlier iiscusjionv or participation in variour, klndr; oi' support 
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rr..n. the .mr re. IV. . Lnviti on /vUrar, ^la- . > v.- r'K ana ari'^th'.:' l,.-.rrc;w 
to arrive at th^- an^ aT.ouni of unvrt, - rir ; 'f. "^f *.h^' av^■r•^i^^ r*"*ilv*fU 

by th*^ re ;ipit»r.i. 'x^^ ^ r:v/. p:%>v:ie .-lU a- 'UiMl* pL';i.u'.'o ihe -^t- a ;jarli- 
-rular kLna of : upp.*-/" u-. '-he- *. r.'n] rir.ar. • n^* -if. ' r.. 

In the :'o:iowirt5 ar.a i. , thv ave:'a£;t^ anour.t. l-":ve1 'T-' rr ea^*^ our^-- ria.: 
l-?ei. reccrr.putea for *hc to^al gr^^p c f vet.cjran/ att-'i;wi^; -h t^t^' - i ln;:titu- 
tion* For^xarn^le, the ir.tian an.- j.l ::' u^port /r-r. parent: or gucii'd 'ari/. ha. 
bei5n calcju^at^d uy tilvi r.rifT th^i tctai amouiit i^?e:ve'i by the total nunK*.- ■/ 
veterani^ ai.ti^nair.g ^ach Kin-i o:' in. ♦ Ituti- r.. Thl pr^i-.. '«:^ smaller n;f?an:. 
thari th-^r.^i rep^ rtea earlier, but r^rro.ynt.: a more a;:cur4it-^ picture ol' thv 
r^ie that each Kin,i of . upport play; In thy t^:tai i'Lnan'*in£ 'jf veteran:^ educs;!- 
ti'-n. 

The following graph . hov;: Iho .-ontributl *r. i'ror. ea.*;: ..ou;- -e . uf.p";'t. 
Clearly, th*? two lar-.^/t lic^t:— e r; : upp rt for t:i« v^tc-i-an ar- "I't-U'-help/* 
the amount he ..-.t.;. :';v»t. hi^ w^r. an^^ hi:, 5pou;:e'.. empij^fT^-nt ana rrum 
pr-.cnal saving.-; ana the fund:, iyj ierlvek- from tns Hill; 
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Community 
Colleges 



Public 
Four-Yeor 
Colleges 



Independent 
Co^tegeft 



S$Jf-H0ip 



Par§nf$* I 



i L 



I [ 



%000 



Qf 64ti 



4 



*fanf$ ofHf Loans 
0flP9r B€irefff$ 



ana 
Loons 



GJ, Bili 



T 



^3,000 *4,000 *S,000 



Amount of Support 



.t i.Uc commatii'..,- colUc^'' 5".? percent .-.r t,he tot.ai s'.pp'T! i.Ke vci.t-raii 
^..fl.e.: iTom -^^i i-h*"!}. ana i,l . ? j.ercer.; from-; ■.ill l.f>r:»;r 1 1 r: . ,he (.orc^til.- 
a/re .-r p.v,t rii.'it.io!, from ti ese sourcot; is si 1^' 1 1 l-^i'S juhljc 
f't-ir-./ear cvllfrf!.; , wllh I'orce'H .:cmi w, ITom seil->ieip ad'i >'-.0 

porce;,! cs.xtuK t'rc.m The ■ill. ■'.) t f '> i n.l.-r.en.ioi,;. eollo^es and '.udver- 
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sities the percentage jjom ribuiiori it^ oven sm-:iilc'r, with percent ccniing 
Crom "st3if-hi?lL;" anJ ^2.^ perot*nt from the 0! Fnll bt^nt'fits. 

The contribution i'rosn parents ar^ 1 j'uarviia-'s j.eom; eitMrl.v x-eialed to- the 
cost of education, ^t the lower cost. coiroiniL.; colleges tiie parental contri- 
bution makes up only 2.2 percent, tie t.otal; at the ^-ubiic :'<,ur.year colle^res 
it conif^rises 3--.' percera .^r the total: whilf^ at tKe )ap),f»r c.t:t iniepc-rulent 
c;:lleges it irakes up 6.^ poreent or the total, A similar pavtt^rn is ijeen in 
the contributicn I'rom other fin^incial aid prc^'rajne (^'rant;^ ami leans) where 
at the conrninity colleges 3.^ percent of the tutal comes from these sources; 
at tK*> public fCiT-year collegeu 10. 6 percent, anJ at the ir^^iopenuent colie^.ea 
15.4 percer*. , percent of support received i'ron "othyr be- ^j'it^" (social 

security, yi^lVnvt-^ vocational rehabilitation ^ etc.) is relatively' constant 
with 2.5 percent at both the comiiinity colleges public four-year colleges 
anil 2#4 percent it the independent colleger. 

It ij3 interostinr to n:-te thai i ho average aniount contributed from peri:«onaI 
employment f;ear-y t h^* same at all three types of institutions. Veteraxis 
at the <?ommuriit;; c-clleges used $1,04'^ from personal empio^'meni, vet^raris at 
thti pubXio fcur-vear colleges used $1,U4» and veteranti at the independent 
colleges \:;ea $1,1'^0. 
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*Jource of i/Upport 



Vrur (!ollcr,eD Colleges 













:r ir/ 




















7/4 



















ToUl :>ir-MeXp 
fiTumclal Aid 

Tot*i Pinfihcial Aia 



1,170 2/.. 5 

ai 



4.^ >'<0 7.0 

IoT: FtB 15.4 



2.4 
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